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A RECENT historian of Rome, towards 
the close of his famous attempt to 
undeceive the world at large with 
respect to the genius of Cicero, sums 
up his argument in the following 
words :—‘“‘ Ciceronianism is a problem 
which, in fact, cannot be properly 
solved, but can only be resolved into 
that greater mystery of human nature 
—language, and the effect of language 
on the mind.” 

These words are suggestive—sug- 
gestive, too, of a wider question than 
at first sight appears. That men are 
influenced by language at least as 
much as by ideas; that power of 
expression is intimately associated 
with mental grasp generally; even 
that a fascination is exercised by 
style to which nothing equivalent is 
found in the accompanying thought 
—these are acknowledged truths, 
readily granted. But it is a most 
singular thing that they are so readily 
granted: it is singular that the ques- 
tion is not oftener asked — Why is 
this so 4 

How is it that language, which is 
but the vehicle of thought, comes to 
have a force which is not the mere 
weight of that which it carries? 
Even where this is not the case, 
where there is an equivalence of value 
in both style and ideas, great concep- 
tions being nobly expressed, how is it 
that the matter and the form seem to 
have independent claims upon the at- 
tention? In a word, what is that in 
language which is not mere erpressive- 
ness of the obvious intentions of the 
writer, but is yet a merit! 

At first sight there appears to be 
a simple answer to the question. Any 
of the numerous treatises on style or 
rhetoric abound with rules for the 
embellishment of discourse : the reader 
learns the importance of a choice of 
ting words, of the judicious use of 


figures of speech, of the eflect of melo- 
dious sentences and suitable cadences : 
he is instructed in the manipulation of 
complex constructions, and discovers 
the force of the gradation, the anti- 
thesis and the climax: in short, he is 
easily led to the conclusion that, be- 
sides expressiveness, language may have 
the merit of beauty. 

That this distinction is a superticial 
one has been shown with great ability 
in an article by Mr. Herbert Spencer 
on the “Philosophy of Style.”’! He 
there traces all excellence of compo- 
sition to two principles—Economy of 
the Attention, and Economy of the 
Sensibility of the recipient. Assuming 
that a reader can have at his command 
only a definite amount of power of 
attention, it is clear that whatever 
part of this is employed on the form 
of a composition must be subtracted, 
and leave so much the less to be occu- 
pied in the matter. In its popular 
aspect this is a truth familiar to all. 
If any author is said to have an ob- 
scure style, it is meant that his form 
obstructs his matter—that it absorbs 
an inordinate amount of the reader’s 
attention. If he is tedious, it is be- 
cause his language, by its monotony 
or redundancy, exhausts our energies, 
and leaves us correspondingly deti- 
cient in the mental vigour to be 
devoted to what he has to say. 

But Mr. Spencer pushes his theory 
yet further. He shows, with great 
ingenuity, how various ornaments of 
style, at first sight most remote from 
mere utility, are in reality but devices 
of language which subserve the same 
purpose of economising attention. 
Thus the canon which prefers words 
of Saxon to words of Latin origin is 
justified by the greater familiarity 
of the former, recalling the associa- 

1 Essays: Scientific, Pelitical) and Speeula- 
tive. Vol. u. Essay 1. 
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tions of childhood, and their compara- 
tive brevity, which adds to their force 
what it diminishes from the effort 
required to recognise them. On the 
other hand, the occasional effect of 
polysyllabic words is attributed to 
their associated significance: for the 
effort involved in deciphering or using 
them, by hinting at a corresponding 
weightiness in the things implied, 
gives a force to an epithet which may 
do for a sentence. The same principle 
which explains the rules for choice of 
words is also found adequate to the 


solution of the reasons why some one. 


order of words is more effective than 
another; why certain sequences of 
sentences are better than others ; 
what are the respective merits of the 
direct and indirect style ; and so forth. 
Then follows an analysis of the various 
figures of speech—Metaphor, Simile, 
and the like—in which their amenable- 
ness to the same law is established: 
and, finally, the applicability of the 
theory, even to the complex imagery 
of the poet, is exhibited in a passage 
which it would be an injustice to the 
writer not to quote at length :— 


‘“‘ Passing on to a more complex application 
of the doctrine with which we set out, it must 
now be remarked that not only in the struc- 
ture of sentences, and the use of figures of 
speech, may economy of the recipient’s mental 
energy be assigned as the cause of force ; but 
that inthe choice and arrangement of the 
minor images, out of which some large thought 
1s to be built up, we may trace the same con- 
dition to effect. To select from the sentiment, 
scene, or event described, those typical ele- 
ments which carry many others along with 
them ; and so, by saying a few things, but 
suggesting many, to abridge the description ; 
is the secret of producing a vivid impression. 
An extract from Tennyson’s Mariuna will 
well illustrate this :— 


‘ All day within the dreamy house 
The door upon the hinzes creaked, 
The blue-fly sung in the pane, the monse 
Behind the mouldering wainscot shrieked, 
Or from the crevice peered about.’ 


The several circumstances here specified hring 
with them many appropriate associations. 
Our attention is rarely drawn by the buzzing 
of a fly in the window, save when everything 
is still. While the inmates are moving abont 
the house, mice usually keep silence ; and it is 
only when extreme quietness reigns that they 


peep from their retreats. Hence each of the 
facts mentioned, presupposing numerous 
others, calls up these with more or less dis- 
tinctness ; and revives the feeling of dull soli- 
tude with. which they are connected in our 
experience. Were all these facts detailed, 
instead of suggested, the attention would be 
so frittered away that little impression of 
dreariness would be produced. Similarly in 
other cases. Whatever the nature of the 
thought to he conveyed, this skilful selection 
of a few particulars which imply the rest is the 
key to success. In the choice of competent 
ideas, as in the choice of expressions, the aim 


must be to convey the greatest quantity of 


thoughts with the smallest quantity of 
words.” } 


But Mr. Spencer does not rest con- 
tent with deducing what may be called 
the adventitious charms of poetry from 
this principle ; he even thinks that its 
distinctive characteristic—the restric- 
tions of metre—may be explained by | 
the same law. ‘The pleasure,” he 
says, ‘‘ which its measured movement 
gives us is ascribable to the compara- 
tive ease with which words metrically 
arranged can be recognised.” 2 Most 
people will be startled at the first 
sight of this bold dictum, but Mr. 
Spencer is not the man to shrink from 
the logical consequences of his prin- 
ciples, and they lead to more than 
this. 

Any one who has attentively read 
the article, or even the brief réswmé of 
it just given, will have seen that the 
theory furnishes a canon for deter- 
mining, with some degree of certainty, 
which of two styles is the better. To 
quote again: ‘The relative goodness 
of any two modes of expressing an 
idea may be determined by observing 
which requires the shortest process of 
thought for its comprehension.” 3 

Clearly, then, there must, in every 
case, be some form of expression which 
is absolutely the best ; in other words, 
there is such a thing as an ideal style. 
Mr. Spencer accepts the conclusion, 
but at the same time reminds us that 
style must vary with its subject- 
matter. 

“The perfect writer will express 

1 Essays: Scientific, Political, and Specula- 
tive. Vol. ii. Kssay 1, p. 34. 

2 Tid. p.. 39. C8) [tid. p. 33. 
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himself as Junius, when in the Junius 
frame of mind; when he feels as 
Lamb felt, will use a like familiar 
speech ; and will fall into the rugged- 
ness of Carlyle when in a Carlylean 
mood.” ! 

The reservation is a proper one, and 
with it the argument seems unimpeach- 
able. Yet when Mr. Spencer throws 
the conclusion into the form of an 
epigram, and tells us that ‘‘to have 
a specific style is to be poor in speech,” * 
he makes the utmost possible demand 
upon our loyalty to exact reasoning. 
Like Adeimantus in the Republic, we 
are ‘confounded by this novel kind 
of draughtsplaying, played with words 
for counters.” 

But if the foregoing theory be care- 
fully reviewed, it will be seen that 
throughout it the treatment is what 
may be described as objective rather 
than subjective. Or, to avoid words in 
which there is a degree of ambiguity, 
the definite product language is more 
or less isolated from the agency using 
it, and viewed more in relation to the 
reader’s than the writer’s mind. But 
there is another aspect of the relation, 
which cannot be left out without pro- 
ducing a result which must be one- 
sided and may be inaccurate. The 
following pages will be an attempt to 
supply this omission by a consideration 
of the nature of the various devices of 
language, regarded as the outcome of 
the mind that employs them. 

That “to have a specific style is to 
be poor in speech” has not been im- 
plied in the judgments which the 
world has from time to time passed 
upon its greatest writers. Perhaps it 
would be nearer the truth to say that 
much in proportion as an author has 
reached a high eminence in his art 
there has been found in his produc- 
tions a corresponding tendency to an 
individuality of expression. Is it not 
a@ common complaint against inferior 
artists, whether in prose or verse, in 
painting or music, that their compo- 
sitions lack character and originality ? 


1 Essays : Sctentific, Political, and Specula- 
tive. Vol.ii. Essay1.,p.47. 2 Jbid. p. 46. 


Uniformity is the distinguishing fea- 
ture of mediocrity, while the work of 
genius is at once recognised and at- 
tributed to the origin whose impress 
it bears. And a little reflection will 
show that this is exactly what is meant 
by “style.” Various tricks of voice, 
gesture, and dress are associated by 
every one with his friends, glimpses of 
the hidden self being granted in such 
half-unnoticed revelations. The chief 
value, indeed, of such peculiarities 
rests in the fact that they are com- 
monly unknown to the man himself. 
For all of us, even the most sincere, 
are toa certain extent actors in our 
intercourse with others, and play a 
part that has been self-assigned, often 
without due pondering of the player's 
power. Nature, however, peeps out 
in countless little traits of character, 
which find their expression in language, 
habit, and even in movements. By 
what subtle union such tricks of man- 
ner are linked with what Dr. Johnson 
has called “ the anfractuosities of the 
human mind,” isa curious and intricate 
question, but no one will doubt the 
fact of the connection. ‘That's 
father !” cries the child as she hears 
the well-known footfall in the hall ; 
“How like the man!’’ we exclaim 
when some characteristic remark is 
reported to us. Spite of the progress 
in complexity from a sound to a senti- 
ment, each obeys the same law; and 
the connection between the footfall 
and the foot, between the speech and 
the mind that conceived it, is one and 
the same. 

Let us follow out the thought a 
little further. Not only, to put the 
fact in its popular aspect, has every 
one his peculiarities; but there are 
degrees of peculiarity accompanying 
degrees of individuality; as a man 
deviates in character from the type 
ordinarily met with, so are his habits 
singular to himself, till a point is 
reached where the personality is re- 
markable, and the behaviour eccen- 
tric. Where such manners are perfectly 
unaffected they are_a reflection of a 
self that stands, alone among many, so 
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that the common dictum, that genius 
is eccentric, has a philosophical foun- 
dation. There is no need to linger on 
the numerous and tolerably obvious re- 
servations which make it impossible 
to convert the proposition, in other 
words, to infer unusual power from 
singularity ; the broad fact remains 
that where there is that marked 
originality called genius, it is an 
originality not of thought, emotion, or 
pursuits, but of the man. 

The application of this to literary 
style is easy, and will be found to lead 
to some interesting results. 

In its powers of direct expression, 
language is tolerably efficient, and 
were there nothing but facts, con- 
sidered objectively, to be conveyed, 
even a simpler vehicle would suffice. 
Swift, in one of the most humorous 
passages of Gulliver's Travels, describes 
aset of philosophers, who, disdaining 
language as the ordinary means of ex- 
_ pressing their thoughts, preferred to 
carry with them a pack of the things 
most commonly referred to in every- 
day parlance, by the dexterous mani- 
pulation of which they contrived to 
carry on long conversations. Now 
this represents, with the necessary 
freedom of caricature, a real truth 
with regard toa certain class of dis- 
course. In any written composition, 
the less the author’s personality is 
involved in the matter treated, the 
simpler the language which suflices. 
The extreme form of this truth is 
found in the case of Algebra, where 
the discourse is, so to speak, per- 
fectly dispassionate, and the symbol- 
ism perfectly adequate. Similarly, the 
language employed in mathematical 
proof is found adequate in proportion 
as the statements are purely objective. 
As we ascend in the scale of literary 
composition the author’s personality 
creeps in, and brings with it a corre- 
sponding complexity of language, not 
merely the complexity of structure of 
sentences, but of choice of words, use 
of figures of speech, and all the refine- 
ments of elaborate writing. It is true 
that much more than this has to be 


taken into consideration ; the subjects 
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thomselves are infinitely more complex 
as the scale is ascended, the distinctions 
are more delicate, the contrasts present 
more sides to view, the gradations are 
subtler. But is not this a corollary 
from the main principle? Is it not 
because we are then dealing either 
with facts of our own or the general 
consciousness; with ideas, emotions, 
desires, and so forth; or at any rate with 
external facts looked at from the point 
of viewof an interested and question- 
ing observer, that there is this increase 
in complexity, or, in other words, de- 
crease in adequacy of language? 

But this idea admits of yet further 
development. The facts perfectly 
expressed in algebraical symbols 
receive a nearly perfect expression in 
mathematical language. The termi- 
nology of science is found very 
tolerably sufficient, if strictly adhered 
to, and mostly where expository and 
descriptive. In history and biography 
what we may call the subjective ele- 
ment is strong, and there we find all 
the refinements of composition. These 
express, not only facts and aspects of 
facts, not only are there delicate im- 
plications of expression, embodied in 
all the recognised figures of rhetoric, 
the trope, the simile, and the metaphor; 
but there are the glimpses at the very 
self of the author which lurks in un- 
conscious tricks of diction and turns 
of thought, and emerges in epithets, in 
repetitions, and in phrases. In poetry 
the author reigns supreme, and there 
too the imperfection of language is 
most manifest. Ina very fine passage: 
every word is charged with meaning 
and riveted to its place, in fact the 
vehicle is strained to its utmost to: 
bear the.load imposed upon it. Hence 
Coleridge’s well-known definition of 
poetry as ‘‘ the best words in the best 
order.” Meanwhile the personality of 
the Poet pervades every line of every 
poem, a hardly recognised but unfail- 
ing presence. He colours each picture, 
and is a spectator at every scene; he 
is beside Ulysses in the island of 
Calypso; with him he witnesses the 
death of Argus and)the insolence © 


the suitors; he shares the recognition 
a 
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of Penelope and the welcome to home ; 
and when dire retribution seizes the 
usurpers he looks upon their fall. 

Not that this personality is directly 
obtruded upon the hearer’s notice ; in 
the instance of Homer, it is markedly 
withdrawn, the characters speak of 
themselves, the descriptions are meant 
to serve no moral end. But what is 
never brought before us as an avowed 
element in the composition is every- 
where present in the form of the 
narrative,—we never hear the accents 
of the voice, though we are always 
listening to its tones. Take as an 
illustration of this a passage of pure 
description from the Odyssey :— 


Ilvup pev én’ éaxapopw péya Kalero, Trobe 
6’ dbp) 
KéOpou 7 evkedtoto Ovov 7 ava vagov ddadee 
? , = 
Satopevoy: 7 S EvdSov aotdidovo’ drt Kadn, 
iordy érotyouern ypvcein xepxid’ vpaivey. 
A , 3 \ , 4 
vAn Se oreos audi mepuxee THACHowoa, 
Ud . 
KAnOpn 7 atyeipos Te Kai evwdns KuTdpto~os. 
’ , 
évOa Se tr’ dpvibes ravucintepor evvaovro, 
oxares 7’ ipnkes Te TAVVyAw@OoO! Te KOPwVvaL 
o ~~ 
eiyadia, Tnoivre Gadaoota Epya peunrev. 
¢ ae “~ 
4 & avrov reravuoto wept ometous yNadupoto 
€ ~ 
npepis nBawoa, TeOnre S€ orapvAjow 
kpijvat Oe€eins miovpes péov vdare evka, 
mAngiat d\AnAe@y TeTPappEevar @AAVOtS GAAN. 
> “ N ~ \ » > N é 
aug d€ Aeyudves padaxoi tov nde oeAtvov 
, »” >» \ 3947 , ? 
Ondeov: évOa x’ Erecta Kai aOdvards mep emeh- 
boy 
’ ’ z 
Gynoatro idwy kat repbbein mpeciy now. 
Odyssey, V. 59—74. 


An analysis of this passage which 
points out its beauties will be found 
also to draw attention precisely to 
those parts where the author’s presence 
is latent. The smell of the cedar 
and the voice of the divine songstress 
accompanying the music of her loom, 
are, by the epithets “fragrant” and 
‘‘sweet”’? made part of the real or 
imagined experience of the poet; 
while the word ézotyopéevn suggests, 
and just suggests, glimpses that he 
catches of her form as she moves at 
her work within the cave. Then he 
describes the wood that shades her 
abode, implying, by an epithet, how 
that too appeals to another sense, 
joining with the incense that burns 
close by in a mixture of pleasant 
smells, Another feature is introduced : 


there are birds harbouring in the 
branches, and the word etvaZovro that 
describes this, by an implied compari- 
son with the sleeping-chambers of 
man, shows a sort of tender way of 
looking at nature. It is more than if 
it were merely said, ‘‘ there were birds 
in the branches.” Again, the allusion 
to the sea in the words ryoivre Badao- 
cia epya péundev is a direct reflection 
of the poet’s, in no way forming 
part of a description merely meant 
to call up an actual scene, ‘in- 
stead of a particular way of look- 
ing at a scene. The same is true 
of the words that describe the vine, 
bending with its burden of ripe 
clusters, of the labyrinth of streams, 
and the patches of violet and parsley 
round them: the accompanying ad- 
jectives draw attention to beauties the 
poet has noticed, and wishes us to 
notice as well. There is hardly need 
to point out how the words with which 
the whole concludes are but an ex- 
clamation of wonder and admiration 
on the part of the poet at the scene he 
has called up. 

But this is not all, for besides the 
selection of these various elements 
there is the mode of their combination 
into a definite picture, the order in 
which the images follow one another, 


and the gradation: and transition of 


ideas which are all part of the art, 
that is, of the mind—of the sel/—of 
the author. Ata distance the senses 
of sight and smell are first caught by 
the glimmer of the fire and the fra- 
grance of what is burning in it; as 
Hermes approaches he hears the sound 
of the goddess singing at her work ; 
coming still closer, he has leisure to 
mark the minute details of the scene, 
the cavern, the grove, and the vine ; 
while the words d@davard¢g wep in the 
concluding lines leave him in amaze- 
ment at the beauty of the whole. 

Now this may sound like hyper- 
criticism, and it would be hypercriticism 
if it were meant that all these points 
were before the mind of the poet, 
forming part of an intentional study 
of effect. On the-contrary, the impli- 
cation is othe odirect(reverse. It is 
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because Homer was such or such a 
man, because he had been in the habit 
of regarding what he saw after a 
certain fashion of his own, that when 
he set himself to compose poetry he 
composed it as he did. Hence there 
is a deep meaning in the saying of 
Milton, that he who would write good 
poetry must make his life a poem. It 
is by virtue of a thousand minute 
traits of character, the gradual deposit 
of life’s experiences, thatany onespeaks, 
writes, even walks and moves, as we 
see him do. For there must be some 
reason why, if twomen set about de- 
scribing a scene, or giving even a 
plain, unvarnished account of ‘some 
event, the mode of their narration 
differs, differs, too, in such a way that 
each can be ascribed to its author, as 
we say, by internal evidence, that is, 
by its style. While, then, no better 
explanation appears, that theory of 
style may perhaps be provisionally 
accepted which identifies it with 
character — with unconscious revela- 
tions of the hidden self. 

This conclusion needs a little further 
elaboration before it is compared with 
that view of whatiscalled the philosophy 
of style, which resolves all the devices 
of composition into schemes for econo- 
mising the reader’s attention. It is 
necessary to point out, and this’ may 
be done briefly, how not only is style 
generally the impress of the author’s 
self, but that there is a correspond- 
ence between the distinctive features of 
any particular passage and the points 
at which, in the manner just indicated, 
the writer’s personality glides into 
the discourse. This is not difficult, if 
what has been already said be accepted. 
What indeed is meant by saying that 
an author is best where his writing is 
most natural ? 

Is it not implied that the happiest 
touches are those which are original— 
that those phrases and expressions are 
most welcome to the reader which set 
the matter they convey in a new light 
—and that the light in which the writer 
himself sees it? If the foregoing 
passage from the Odyssey be reviewed 
it will be found that its beauties are 


coincident with the parts where the 
presence of the poet seems to be hinted, 
and this is equally true, though not 
equally discernible in all writing that 
is at all elaborate. 7 

Now, how does all this square with 
the dictum that ‘‘to havea specific style 
is to be poor in speech?” It will not 
at first sight appear so very incom- 
patible. In a certain sense, style at 
all owes its existence to the imper- 
fection of the vehicle of thought, Were 
language a perfectly adequate means of 
embodying ideas, what is now to be 
looked for in the mode of statement 
would be found directly declared in 
the statement itself. For the countless 
devices of language, the gestures and 
tones of discourse, the thousand rhe- 
torical figures of written composition, 
are really one and all simple propo- 
sitions not capable of exact expression 
in the body of the narrative. They 
are the lights and shades of the pic- 
ture, or perhaps rather the finer 
touches, which are to tickle the im- 
agination of the reader. with sug- 
gested beauties. And itis exactly in 
these refinements of . expression that 
the deepest. meaning of any author, in 
other words, his self resides. There is 
something pathetic in the reflection 
that we walk this world half hidden 
from one another, a constant struggle 
going on to make known the thoughts, 
beliefs, and aspirations of the real but 
partly imprisoned being, which never 
can be known exactly as they are to 
any but the mind that conceives them, 
Like savages, we speak mostly by 
signs, which serve us well enough, but 
leave much uncommunicated. It is 
well, however, that this imperfection is 
an imperfection that produces beauty, 
that the grating of the machine is not 
harsh, but musical. Mr. Herbert 
Spencer is successful in showing that 
the various devices of language do 
serve to the economy of the reader’s 
attention, and that beauties of style 
are beauties partly because they effect 
this end. But he has not raised a 
question which seems closely akin to 
the subject... Why isit needful to have 
recourse to these expcdients at all, 
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and why is there an infinite variety 
in every man’s use of them? The 
answer to these questions seems to 
give an insight into a higher law, to 
which Mr. Spencer’s principle stands 
rather as an empirical generalisation. 
It is this :—that each man’s inmost 
nature is a secret to all but himself — 
and that a secret which in no two 
cases is the same. Every attempt to 
communicate it partly fails, and so 
language is full of compromises and 
expedients ; each nature to be revealed 
is different, and so there is a countless 
variety of styles. This then is not 
due to poverty of speech, rather it is 
due to multiplicity of individualities, 
each speaking its own language and 
telling its own tale. 

The ideal style, then, is for an ideal 
being, but for an ideal being who is to 
be without personality. The perfect 
writer may write, now like Junius, 
now like Lamb, now like Carlyle, but 
like himself he can never write. He 
cannot, as we say, express himself. A 
significant phrase, for after all it is 
when a man, as far as he can, expresses 
himself, that his communication is 
most worth having. It is the one 
thing of which he certainly knows 
something, where he can indeed speak 
with authority. It is not so much 
what a man knows, as how he knows 
it, not so much the extent as the 
quality of his information, that gains 
him a right to be heard. Originality 
is far oftener originality of expression 
than idea, a fresh aspect of something 
old, not a discovery of something new. 
And so there starts up here an answer 
to the difficulties encountered at the 
outset, ‘Why men are influenced by 
language at least as much as by 
ideas ;’’ and “‘Why power of expression 
is intimately associated with mental 
grasp generally.” Partly, no doubt, 
because in langwage resides the per- 
sonality of the speaker or writer, and 
men are influenced by personality— 
but far more for another reason. The 
highest form of ability is something 
which pervades the whole being ; it is 
not restricted to an intellect preter- 
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naturally acute, to vividness of imagi- 
nation, or fineness of feeling ; but it 
is the manifestation of a nature—of a 
self, which is really great. And it 
has been seen that it is in expression, 
or style, that the self of the author is 
to be sought. That, then, is a true 
instinct which so intimately associates 
power of expression with power of 
character generally. Of this power, 
too, the distinguishing feature ‘is its 
individuality. Just asin animal life 
the ascent of the scale of creation is a 
process of differentiation of functions ; 
just as a higher form of life is marked 
off from a lower form by greater 
speciality of shape, by powers more 
accurately defined, by habits more 
peculiarly its own; so in the compari- 
son of man with man, something simi- 
lar to this law is traceable, pointing 
out that the ‘superiority of genius in 
degree is mainly a consequence of its 
difference in kind. 

Thus nature seems to speak in a 
continued protest against uniformity, 
by a thousand analogies insisting upon 
the supreme importance of the indi- 
vidual. And the critical verdict which 
pronounces that writing best which is 
the most natural can be affiliated to . 
as wide a law as this. Whether or no 
it be thought that each man is put 
into the world the possessor of some 
particular truth, which his acts or 
words can set before his fellow-crea- 
tures, it is at any rate clear that the 
inevitable speciality of each man’s ex- 
periences must present things to him 
in an aspect which can be exactly the 
same for no other. There are no real 
doubles in the world, no such thing as 
identity in constitution and circum- 
stances. While, then, this is so, there 
is a significance in style, a value in thé 
unconscious self-revelations of traits 
of personality. However a man may 
fail of the object he sets before him in 
what he does or says, yet if there has 
been in him that conscientious fidelity 
to his purpose, which is but an attempt 
to express himse/f, his work will not 
have been wasted, though |its direct 


worth be unimportant. 
T A Wrranw. 
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A NARROW ESCAPE. 


THE incident I am about to relate 
occurred during the Franco-German 
war. The letter in which I gave an 
account of it never reached London, 
and consequently was never published 
in the paper I represented during the 
campaign in France. I have related 
the story to private friends, but it has 
never before appeared in print. My 
reason for publishing it now is that 
it may give people in general some 
idea of the perils and dangers which 
a special correspondent of a paper has 
sometimes to go through if he en- 
deavours to do his duty towards his 
employers. 

I was with MacMahon’s army from 
the time it left Strassburg until the 
battle of Worth. After that bloody 
and hard-fought engagement I was 
taken prisoner by the Germans, but 
released almost immediately upon 
giving my parole in writing that I 
would not join the French camp for 
at least seven days. To follow the 
retreating army through the defiles of 
the Vesges was almost impossible; all 
the more so as I should have had to 
pass through the German forces, Which 
were following up the French, and to 
which I was not accredited, and my 
orders were to remain and accompany 
the French. The carriage, an old 
travelling britska, which I had bought 
at Strassburg, as well as two old screws 
of horses which I had purchased at the 
same place, together with all my per- 
sonal baggage, and everything except 
the clothes on my back, were looted 
by the German camp followers after 
the battle of Worth. To procure an- 
other conveyance either by purchase 
or hire was utterly impossible. I had 
therefore no choice left but to start 
walking to my destination, and in 
four days ed to accomplish the 
forty miles between Worth and 


Carlsruhe. The trip was not a plea- 
sant one. The road leading from 
Alsace into Germany was like Cheap- 
side at high noon. There was one 
continual stream of carts, carriages, 
and ambulances going towards the 
frontier, and another coming out 
towards the army. The former con- 
tained numerous French prisoners, 
some thousands of wounded Germans, 
and regiments which had suffered so 
much at the battle of Worth as to 
be utterly unfit for service. The string 
of conveyances coming from the Rhine 
were filled with provisions of all sorts, 
ammunition, medical stores, doctors, 
sisters of charity, a number of recruits 
on their way to the front, and some regi- 
ments which had not yet seen service, 
and which were pushing forward to 
join their respective brigades in France. 
Asa matter of course every inn and 
tavern along the whole road was full 
night and day. As fast as one set of 
drivers or soldiers vacated a place of 
entertainment, they were succeeded 
by another batch of their comrades. 
Untold gold would not have procured 
a bed for any one, I slept four nights 
on the road, and on each occasion was 
glad to put up with a little dirty straw, 
shaken down in a corner of the same 
room where a score or more of German 
boors were carousing over their Lager 
beer. Itis wonderful what three days 
without washing and three nights 
sleeping in filthy quarters will effect. 
When I arrived at Carlsruhe, on the 
morning of the fifth day I was so 
covered with vermin from head to toe, 
and was otherwise in such a state of 
dirt and filth, that I was ashamed to 
go into Grdsse’s Hotel. I went to the 
baths, sent a note across to the banker 
on whom I had a letter of credit, and 
that gentleman very kindly sent one of 
his clerks with the money I wanted. 
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Ithen had a thorough wash, had my 
hair and: beard clipped short, and 
rubbed in with a certain powder, burnt 
the clothes I had on me, and sent toa 
shop where ready-made garments were 
to be had to purchase others. Un- 
fortunately I could get nothing to fit 
me except the most impossible coat 
that the mind of man could conceive. 
It was light-grey in colour, a frockcoat 
as to its shape, very short in the waist, 
very long in the skirt, and with black 
velvet collar and cuffs. I note this 
vestment particularly, for, as it will 
presently be seen, it was the cause of 
much of my future trouble. 

A couple of days’ rest.at Carlsruhe, 
two or three hot baths, plenty of soap, 
and some clean under-linen'soon re- 
stored me to something like comfort. 
On the third day I was able to leave 
for Baden. Thence I went over the 
Swiss frontier to Basle, and bythat time, 
as the limit given by my parole to the 
Germans had expired, I crossed the 
French frontier, made my way by rail 
to Laon, was arrested there as a German 
spy, released again after a few hours’ 
detention, purchased a carriage and 


horses—the rail having been cut by - 


order of the French authorities—to 
replace those I had lost at Worth, 
and passing through Chalons and 
Epernay (of champagne notoriety), 
arrived at Rheims on the afternoon 
of the third day after leaving Basle. 
The confusion at Rheims I shall 
never forget the longest day I have to 
live. Marshal MacMahon. was about 
to commence what afterwards proved to 
be the retrograde movement by which 
he hoped to afford assistance to Bazaine 
and the garrison at Metz. In and 
about Rheims there were four divi- 
sions of the French army, amounting 
nominally to 60,000 men. But. the 
muddle and mess in which the whole 
army appeared to be, the utter want 
of anything like discipline in any por- 
tion of the force, literally defies de- 
scription. Officers and soldiers of all 
ranks seemed to come and go between 
the camp and the town how and when 
they pleased. In the camp a sentry was 


to be seen here and there; but the 
listless apathy of the soldiers, the 
eagerness with which every individual 
in the whole force seemed bent on 
providing for his own wants, utterly 
regardless of all matters of duty, must 
have been seen to be believed. And if 
I had the pen of a Dickens or a 
Thackeray to describe the state of the 
French camp that morning, my story 
would be simply looked upon as grossly 
exaggerated. 

And yet, as everybody, military and 
civil, French or foreigner, in Rheims 
or in the adjacent camps, knew full 
well, the day was a most momentous 
one for France. Notice had been stuck 
up all over the town that at four p.m. 
the last train would take its departure 
for Paris, and that immediately after 
the rails would be out for a consider- 
able distance. The Uhlans of the 
German army had been seen that 
morning at Chilons, which was only 
about a dozen miles distant. The 
telegraph wires had been cut near 
Epernay, which was known to be in 
the hands of the enemy. . In the even- 
ing, and it was already past noon, the 
Marshal would commence his move- 
ment towards Metz; and after that 
all who remained in Rheims would do 
so at their own risk, as the German 
army was certain to arrive, there 
within the next twenty-four hours. 

The scene at the railway station 
literally baffled all description. For 
every possible seat in the trains, which 
kept leaving every hour for Paris, there 
were at least fifty applicants. The 
better class of citizens. seemed to have 
stowed away all their valuables in 
small handbags or portmanteaus, and 
were content to fly with their families, 
leaving their houses to the mercy of 
the invaders. Not so, however, with 
the workmen and labouring people. 
They seemed to think that not only 
were the railway officials bound to find 
room for them in the train, but also 
for their beds, bedding, chairs, tables, 
chests of drawers, cooking-pots, spades, 
hammers, and in many cases all the 
contents of their shops. I saw one old 
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woman perfectly furious because the 
chief of the station told her it was 
utterly impossible for the train to carry 
away two milch cows and a calf which 
belonged to her. Another individual 
was using the worst of bad language 
because the railway officials declined 
to book a horse and cart which he 
wanted to take with him out of reach 
of the Germans. When to scenes like 
this is added the fact, that—with that 
want of forethought which seems to 
have been the curse of the- French 
throughout the war—not a single 
extra official or additional ticket-clerk 
had been added to the station on such 
an emergency, it may easily be con- 
ceived how everything went wrong, 
and nothing seemed to go right. 

As regards the want of discipline 
and inexplicable Jlazsser aller of the 
French army at this supreme moment 
of the nation’s destiny, I may men- 
tion a circumstance of which I was 
eye-witness on that day at the camp 
near Rheims. A splendid hussar regi- 
ment—if I mistake notit wasthe Kighth 
Hussars—joined Marshal MacMahon’s 
army that morning. They had come 
by forced marches all the way from 
Dijon, and both men and horses were 
greatly fatigued when they reached 
their destination. In an English or a 
German cavalry regiment not a soul 
would have been allowed to quit the 
lines of the corps until every one of the 
850 horses had been cleaned, watered, 
fed, and their backs inspected. In 
other words, from the colonel to the 
junior cornet, and from the senior 
sergeant-major to the youngest 
trumpeter, one and all would have had 
to remain at “stables” until every 
charger in the regiment had been seen 
to and cared for. This would have 
lasted upwards of an hour. But not 
so in the French service. The horses 
had been hardly picketed when, with 
one single exception, namely, the officer 
of the day, every one of the commis- 
sioned ranks betook themselves off to 
breakfast, and the men very quickly 
followed the example set by their 
superiors. I will venture to say that, 
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in the whole of that regiment, there 
was not a single horse properly -in- 
spected that morning. Some had their 
saddles taken off, some had them left 
on. Here and there a trooper, perhaps 
one of every twenty, might be seen 
going through a make-believe cere- 
mony of languidly rubbing his horse 
with a currycomb. Some horses were 
fed before they were watered; others 
were watered before they were fed. 
They were all encrusted with mud and 
dust about their legs, hocks, manes, and 
tails. The grey horses looked a sort 
of dirty brown; the bays appeared 
powdered with grey hairs. Thesingle 
officer who remained in the lines sat 
upon one of the baggage carts smoking 
a cigar. In short, from first to last I 
never witnessed such a decided case of 
irregular conduct amongst regular 
troops. And yet this was one of the 
finest cavalry regiments of the French 
service. It had not gone through any 
portion of the campaign, but had just 
arrived from provincial quarters, and 
had joined the army in the field at a 
moment when the efficiency of every 
man and every horse was a matter of 
vital interest. 

As evening approached, and the 
time for the departure of the last 
train to Paris drew near, matters be- 
came more and more confused. How 
that train ever got off, leaving as it 
did at the railway station some two 
or three thousand persons who were 
anxious to get away, was always a 
matter of mystery tome. But it took 
its departure not more than an hour 
after the appointed time, leaving 
Rheims to await the coming of the 
German army on the morrow. Mac- 
Mahon’s army marched out on the 
road to Metz about four P.m., and, not 
wishing to be mixed up more than was 
needful with the troops, I took my 
departure a little later, going by 
another route to a village some ten 
miles from Rheims, where I slept that 
night, and the following evening 
reached the small town of Mouson, 
where I remained twenty-four hours, 
and then, wishing to get more exact 
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information as to the movements of 
the Marshal and his army, drove to 
Sedan, a small, fortified town, which, 
some ten days later, was the scene of 
the celebrated battle which may be 
said to have crushed the French nation 
and troops. 

I found Sedan full of staff and 
commissariat officers, several of whom 
I had known at Strassburg, and others 
that I had been acquainted with a few 
years before in Algiers. The colonel 
who commanded the ‘place’ was an 
old Parisian acquaintance. He re- 


ceived me most kindly—as, indeed, | 


officers of the regular French army 
always do receive strangers—gave me 
all the information I required, en- 
dorsed my Foreign Office passport, 
entertained me very hospitably at an 
excellent déjeuner, and sent me on my 
way rejoicing, recommending me to go 
to a certain village in the valley of 
the Meuse, where I should be pretty 
certain on the following morning to 
meet with MacMahon’s head-quarters. 

I returned to the small cabaret out- 
side the walls, where I had left my 
carriage and horses, and while paying 
for what the latter had consumed was 
not a little astonished at the surly 
insolence with which the people of 
the small inn spoke to me. My coach- 
man, who was a German-Swiss, told 
me that he had been accused of being 
a Prussian spy, and that the people of 
the inn, as well as their neighbours, 
declared that the commandant de place 
must be a traitor to France if he did 
not imprison me for daring to come 
near a French garrison ; intimating at 
the same time that they were perfectly 
certain that I was no Englishman, but 
a spy of Bismarck’s. Knowing, how- 
ever, that at this time the French in 
general were suffering greatly from 
‘‘Prussian spy on the brain,” and 
feeling certain that the commandant’s 
endorsement of my passport would 
see me through any trouble, I paid 
little attention to the man’s fears. 
The horses were put to, and I started 
on my journey, which, I very soon 
had good reason to fear would be the 


last one I should ever undertake on 
this side of the grave. 

We had proceeded about four miles 
from Sedan, when suddenly, at a sharp 
turn of the road, we came upon a 
body of men drawn up across the 
latter. They were armed with mus- 
kets, wore military pouches, and were 
dressed in a sort of irregular uniform, 
by which I knew them to be Francs- 
tireurs, that most undisciplined body 
of undisciplined troops which did so 
much harm to their own cause during 
the whole campaign. There were, as 
nearly as I could judge, some fifty or 
sixty of them. They had been evi- 
dently waiting for us. They sur- 
rounded the carriage in & moment, 
and, with frantic yells, among which 
the only words to be distinguished 
were, ‘“‘ Le sacré espion Prussien !"’ they 
pulled me on to the road, bound my 
hands with cords, and, had their arms 
been loaded, I believe they would 
there and then have shot me. I asked 
them where their officers were, but in 
reply they only vented on me the 
foulest abuse, saying they had no 
officers, and that when Frenchmen 
caught a Prussian spy they knew how 
to treat him. Why or wherefore they 
did not touch my coachman—whose 
accent betrayed very plainly his 
German origin—TI never could make 
out. He was allowed to remain on 
his driving-seat, where he sat abso- 
lutely green with fear. In the mean- 
time, the first excitement having sub- 
sided, about ten of them formed them- 
selves into what they were pleased to 
call a conseil de guerre, and pro- 
ceeded to try me for what they had 
already fully determined in their own 
minds I was guilty of, namely, of 
being a Prussian spy. 

I asked again where their officers 
were, and whether I could speak to 
any of them; but they answered, with 
Imprecations, that there were no 
officers present, that I was a Prussian 
spy, and ought to be shot at once. I 
was buffeted, knocked down in the 
most cowardly manner, and kicked 
when on the ground. When I asked 
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to be taken back to Sedan, that the 
commandant de place might judge my 
case, I was told that the commandant 
was like the rest of the French army— 
a traitor; and one ruffian, who was 
even more ruffianly than his fellows, 
seized his musket by the muzzle, and 
declared that, if I spoke again, he 
would brain me with the butt. 

I need hardly say that the so-called 
trial was the veriest farce ever en- 
acted under that name. The unfor- 
tunate grey coat with the black velvet 
collar was declared by one of my 
judges to be of German make. I was 
asked where I got it, and when I told 
them it had been purchased at Carls- 
ruhe, & regular howl was set up, as if 
I had avowed myself to be an intimate 
friend of Bismarck. The very fact of 
having in my possession a coat that 
was purchased in Germany was deemed 
sufficient proof of my being a German 
and a spy. When I offered to show 
them my papers, and declared that I 
was an Englishman, with an English 
passport, they yelled at me in de- 
rision. One dirty-looking miscreant 
came forward and said he could speak 
English very well, and would soon find 
out whether or not my tale was true. 
He addressed me in some jargon which 
sounded like English, but of which 
I could make no sense, and in which, 
except the words, ‘“ You speak very 
well, Englishman,” there was no mean- 
ing whatever. However, I answered 
him in my own language, thinking 
that, by doing so, I should at any 
rate raise a doubt in his mind. But, 
to my amazement, no sooner had I 
answered him than he turned round 
to his companions and declared I was 
a German, and had spoken to him in 
that tongue. This seemed quite 
enough, not merely to convince the 
rabble—for they had already been 
so—but it was more than enough to 
make them declare their sentence. 
“A mort! a mort /”’ went round the 
circle, and I was then and there con- 
demned to death. I was taken to a 
dead wall, some ten yards off, put up 
with my back against it, twelve men 


Were ordered to load their muskets 
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there and then, two were told off to 
give me the coup de gréce, should I 
require it; and, as a finale to my sen- 
tence, one of the scoundrels produced 
a watch, and told me they would give 
me ten minutes to prepare for death. 
In the course of a not uneventful 
life I have passed through some mo- 
ments which were far from pleasant. 
But in all my experiences nothing 
ever equalled, and I hope nothing 
ever will equal, the first few minutes 
of that time which they told me re- 
mained between me and death. To 
be shot with no more ceremony than a 
mad dog, and in all probability my 
fate never to be heard of by friends 
at home, seemed the hardest of hard 
lines. I have often heard how, un- 
der similar circumstances, a man's 
whole life passes in review before 
him. I cannot say that this was my 
experience. My feelings were almost 
too bitter for my ideas to form them- 
selves into anything like shape. [ 
had faced death more than once in 
my life, and had not on such occasions 
shown more cowardice than most men. 
But to die on the road-side, in an out- 
of-the-way corner of France, murdered 
by a pack of bloodthirsty ruffans, 
without even a fellow-countryman 
near me who could tell those I had 
left behind the whereabouts of my 
grave, seemed indeed a hard fate. 
With some people, and I confess: 
myself to be one of the number, the 
greater the dilemma in which they are 
placed, the more certain are they to 
invent some loophole by which to 
escape. Five out of the allotted ten 
minutes had already passed, when a 
thought struck me to try a plan, 
which I put into immediate execution. 
‘“< Voyez, messieurs,” I called out, ‘“ you 
have condemned me to death; but 
according to the laws of France not 
even an assassin is executed without 
seeing a priest. I therefore ask you, 
au nom de la France et de la justice”’ 
(with Frenchmen you must always use 
high-sounding words if you want to 
get round them), ‘to send for M. le 
Curé of,,the ,nearest) Commune, and 


let me see him before 1 die.” 
Y. 
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The attempt was a hazardous one, 
and might have ended—as it certainly 
would have done with the Comimu- 
nards of Belleville or Montmartre— 
by a curtailment of the five minutes 
which remained, or which I believed 
remained, between me and eternity. 
However, like many desperate at- 
tempts, it was successful. A dozen or 
so of my captors whispered together 
among themselves, and then, turning 
round, exclaimed, ‘“ C'est juste / c'est 
bien juste ; wl a le drott de voir un prétre 
avant demourir. Envoyez chercher M. le 
Curé /” And to search for the parish 
priest a couple of men started off in 
different directions. 

As may be imagined, I was not a 
little pleased at this reprieve. In any 
case it would give me time to collect 
my thoughts; and there was every 
chance of the priest having some influ- 
ence over the Franc-tireurs and per- 
suading them to allow of my being 
taken before the regular civil or 
military authorities. 

Few of my London acquaintances 
would, if they could have been brought 
to that dead wall, have recognised, 
in the dirty, dusty, half-stripped 
vagabond that sat there, their gene- 
rally well-dressed friend. My cap- 
tors had taken from me—and I have 
never seen it from that day to this— 
the light-grey coat with the black 
velvet collar that I had bought at 
varlsruhe. My waistcoat had also 
disappeared. My captors had divested 
me of my shoes, in order, I suppose, 
to insure my not running away. My 
billycock hat lay by my side, and my 
fall and rollings in the dust had given 
me an appearance which, to say the 
least of it, was far from cleanly. In 
short, I looked altogether much more 
like one of those houseless creatures 
that are to be seen of an evening 
waiting for admittance into the casual 
ward of the workhouse than like the 
well-to-do correspondent of a pros- 
perous English paper. 

The time passed on, and M. Je Curé 
did not arrive. My captors began to 
growl and grumble, and in more than 
one quarter I heard the ominous 


words, il faut en finir, muttered in 
a tone which left no doubt of their 
meaning. — 

All at once a new figure appeared 
on the scene. It was an old man, 
who, by his belt and the gun under 
his arm, was evidently the Garde 
Champétre of the village, and on whose 
blouse the red ribbon of the legion of 
honour showed that he had served in 
the army. I accosted the old fellow 
with a civil salutation, and told him 
that I could see he had been a soldier, 
and that he probably could perceive 
that I also had once belonged to the 
profession of arms. The old fellow 
brightened up in an instant, and said 
yes, that it was very evident I had 
served; although, how he came to 
this conclusion I was at a loss to 
understand. 

“Perhaps,” I said to him, “you 
served with my compatriots in the 
Crimea?” (He was far too old to 
have done so, but it is always well to 
flatter a Frenchman.) 

“ Out, monsteur,” he replied ; “j'ai 
servé en Crimée avec vos braves com- 
patriots.”’ 

“‘ And,”’ said I, ‘ you perhaps learnt 
their language ?” 

““ Mats out, monsieur,” he replied, 
“I can speak your language a little.” 

‘And you can read it?’’ I said, 
giving him at the same time a look 
as I put to him what lawyers would 
call ‘‘a leading question.”’ 

The old fellow seemed to tnderstand 
me at once, and replied that he could 
read English very well. 

“Then,” said I, motioning to him 
to take my Foreign-Office passport out 
of my pocket, “will you have the 
goodness to read these documents, and 
to inform ces braves messicurs that I am 
not a Prussian, and that I am not a 
spy; that I am an English officer of 
rank (I thought it better to colour the 
picture as highly as possible), travel- 
ling in France to witness how brave 
Frenchmen defend their native soil, 
and how these brave men, the Franc- 
tireurs, are always ready to die for 
their country.”’ 

The old fellow took my passport in 
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his hand, but I am afraid that when 
he said he could read our language at 
all he had somewhat economised the 
truth. He held the document in his 
hand upside down, gazing at it for 
about a minute. He then, with a 
suddenness which astonished me not 
a little, undid the cord which bound 
my hands, clapped my hat on my head, 
and, exclaiming in a loud tone, ‘“ C'est 
vrat, Cest vrat, monsieur est un officer 
Anglats, un colonel trés distingué,”’ 
hurried me to the carriage, which 
was luckily only a few yards off, 
bundled me in, and, exclaiming to 
the coachman, “ Allons, cocher ; fouettez, 
fouettez /’’ sprang on the box himself, 
and in less time than I can take to 
describe it, we were tearing along the 
road at full speed, before my captors 
had recovered their astonishment at 
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the old man’s audacity. Some of . 
them ran after us for a short distance, 


-and two or three of those who had 


loaded their muskets for the purpose 
of shooting me fired after us as we 
sped on our way. Even then I had 
a@ narrow escape from these blood- 
thirsty ruffians. One of their balls 
went near enough to my head to make 
a hole in the crown of my billycock, 
which is to this day preserved by a 
friend in Brussels as a relic of the 
war. 

The old Garde Champétre went on 
with me to Mouson, where I had 
the pleasure of getting five hundred 
francs on my letter of credit, and 
making him accept the same. If 
ever one man by his presence of mind 
saved the life of another, that veteran 
saved mine, 

M. Latina MeEason, 
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(An unpublished poem.) 


Oh! I wish I were a tiny browny bird from out the south, 
Settled among the alder-holts, and twittering by the 


stream ; 


I would put my tiny tail down, and put up my tiny mouth, 
And sing my tiny life away in one melodious dream. 


I would sing about the blossoms, and the sunshine and 


the sky, 


And the tiny wife I meant to have in such a cosy nest ; 
And if some onc came and shot me dead, why then I 


could but die, 


With my tiny life and tiny song just ended at their best. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
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GERMAN UNIVERSITIES. 


In a former article I endeavoured to 
describe the schools of Germany, com- 
pared them with those of England, 
and pointed out the features in which 
I thought that the German scholastic 
system was superior to our own. I 
then spoke of several different kinds 
of school—the Gymnasium, the Real- 
schule, the SBiirger-schule, and the 
Gewerbe-schule, but directed my 
chief attention to the G ium, or 
Classical school, which still enjoys the 
highest estimation, and the exclusive 
privilege of preparing boys for the 
universities ; and which is, therefore, 
the only road to the learned professions 
and the service of the state. 

I come now toa subject of greater 
difficulty as well as interest; for 
whatever differences may exist between 
the schools of Germany and England, 
they seem unimportant when compared 
with those which distinguish a German 
from an English university. Differences 
so fundamental and essential, that it 
seems strange that they should be 
called by the same name. 

Whatever opinion a man may have 
formed of the German universities, 
whether he sides with their enthusiastic, 
and sometimes fanatical admirers, or 
their hardly less zealous opponents, he 
cannot deny that they are deserving 
of our most earnest consideration. 
Whether the waters which flow from 
them seem to us sweet or bitter, we 
know that they flow in abundance, 
that they are extremely potent in their 
effects, whether for good or evil, and 
that they find their way into every 
channel by which the streams of specu- 
lation and knowledge are conveyed to 
the minds of thepresentgeneration. No 
man of any country, in the present 
day, can advance far along the path of 
any science, without accepting, will- 
ingly or unwillingly, the aid of a 
German guide; and our most ortho- 


dox divines, as well as our most 
enthusiastic sceptics and pessimists, 
seek the weapons of their warfare in 
the German armoury. The tables of 
our classical scholars, historians, and 
physicists, groan under the weight of 
German editions and German treatises ; 
our grammars have been completely 
remodelled on the German pattern, 
and our lexicons and dictionaries are, 
for the most part, compilations from 
German sources. Even our soldiers 
look to ‘‘the spectacled nation ’”’ as the 
best teachers of military science. It 
is hardly too much to say that the 
Germans are at present acting the part 
of pioneers in every advance of the 
great army of science. Nor is it only 
in England that this remarkable fact 
is recognised. “A little German uni- 
versity,” says Renan, ‘‘ with its awk- 
ward professors and starving Privat- 
docenten, does more for science than 
all the ostentatious wealth of Oxford.”’ 
If we might substitute “advance of 
science ” in this sweeping sentence, no 
one, I think would venture to deny 
it; though many would maintain that 
this, with all its importance, is not 
the only object of a university. 

It is not altogether out of place, 
in speaking of the German universities, 
to refer to the origin of universities in 
general, because the former have pre- 
served so much of the original type. 
The university, which in most 
countries is now regarded as an insti- 
tution of the state, was originally of 
the nature of a private school. The 
natural impulse in the heart of man to 
display his knowledge and diffuse his 
opinions, induced the great scholars of 
the middle ages to become teachers, 
and in those days teachers were of 
necessity lecturers. Their fame 
attracted students from all quarters 
of the world, and the presence of 
hearers, again, was a powerful attrac- 
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tion to teachers. The University of 
Paris, which arose in this way as early 
as the eleventh century, was the 
model of the German universities, 
and the original form has been pre- 
served with singularly little change to 
the present day. The students who 
thronged to Paris from all parts of 
Europe were classed according to their 
nationality, as ‘the French,” ‘the 
English” (which appellation included 
the Germans), “the Normans,” and 
“the Picards.’”’ Each nation chose 
its own Proctor, and the four Proctors, 
with a Rector at their head, governed 
the whole academical body. Originally 
there was but one Faculty, that of 
‘“Arts;’’ but as the sciences of Law 
and Medicine grew in importance, the 
Students of Theology, Law and Medi- 
cine, formed separate Corporations or 
Faculties; although the Faculty of 
Arts retained, even then, some of its 
ancient privileges, of which the new 
Corporations could only partake by 
graduating in Arts also, as ‘‘ Masters 
of Arts.” Such, in the main, was the 
form assumed by the first German 
University, that of Prague, in 1348. 
Others were founded at Heidelberg 
(1386), Cologne (1388), Erfurt i100), 
Wurzburg (1403), Leipsic +409 ; 
Rostock (1419), Greifswalde (1456), 
Freiburg (1457), Tréves (1472), 
Tubingen (1477), and Frankfort-on- 
the-Oder (1506), which was the last 
University founded before the Refor- 
mation. The custom of living in 
Colleges (Bursae), which the Germans 
had adopted from the French, gener- 
ally prevailed down to the sixteenth 
century, and has partially maintained 
itself among the Roman Catholics 
down to the present time. 

The first Protestant university was 
founded by Philip of Hesse at Marburg 
in 1527, and received a constitution in 
accordance with the free spirit of the 
new era, which enabled the Medical 
and Philosophical Faculties to emanci- 
pate themselves from ecclesiastical 
control. The sovereign himself became 
Rector of the Marburg university, and 
personally interested himself in its 
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welfare. Universities of a similar 
character were successively. founded at 
Konigsberg (1543), Jena (1558), Kiel 
(1665), and Halle (1694), which last is 
distinguished as being the first at 
which the Professors enjoyed the full 
Lehrfrevhert (or full liberty of expres- 
sing their opinion on the subject of their 
lectures), and were allowed to use the 
German language, by which the non- 
academical world was drawn into 
the sphere of their influence. The 
University of Breslau was founded in 
1702, that of Guttingen in 1737, 
Berlin in 1809, and Bonn in 1818. 

There are now 21 universities in the 
German Empire with 1,250 Professors 
and somewhat more than 17,000 
students. Of the German Universities 
in other countries, 7 are in Austria, 
with 676 Professors and 7,700 
students ; 4 in Switzerland, with 230 
Professors and 1091 students, and one 
in the Baltic Provinces of Russia, with 
66 Professors and 874 students. 

The salaries of the Professors in 
ordinary range from 1201, to 4501., ex- 
clusive of fees. In the case of very 
distinguished men they rise to 500/. or 
even 600/. per annum. 

Referring to the amount expended 
on the universities, Mr. Gladstone in 
a recent speech at Nottingham, says ; 
“] think about 70,000/. is the sum 
expended by the Germans and the 
Government of Northern Germany in 
producing that which is absolutely 
necessary in order to give efficiency to 
the higher education of the country.” 
I do not know what “the Government 
of Northern Germany’’ exactly means, 
but Prussia alone spends 5,343,000 
marks (267,150/.) a year on her uni- 
versities; and the extraordinary ex- 
penses of the present year amount to 
3,000,000 marks (150,000U.), chiefly for 
new university buildings. The total 
annual sum expended for educational 
purposes in Prussia is 38,068,000 
marks (1,903,400/.), and the minister 
Falk asks for an additional grant of 
12,000,000 marks (690,9.0/.). 

The German University consists :— 

I. Of “the “Ordinary Professors, 
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appointed by Royal patent and paid by 
Government; the f£ztraordinary Pro- 
fessors, named by the king’s minister, 
who are not entitled to any salary, but 
often receive a small one; and the 
Privatim docentes, who derive their 
LIncentia docend: from the Faculty to 
which they belong, and depend on fees 
alone. 

It. Of the various directors and 
officers of the institutions connected 
with the university—the museums, 
observatories, anatomical theatres, 
laboratories, &c. 

III. Of the matriculated students. 

IV. Of the academical police, and 
the inferior officials, as secretaries, 
questors, bedells, &c. 

The Professors and students are 
divided into the four Faculties of 
Theology, Jurisprudence, Medicine, 
and Philosophy (Arts), under which 
last head are included, not merely 
Mental and Moral Philosophy, but 
the Ancient and Modern Languages, 
History, Archeology, Mathematics, the 
Physical Sciences, the Fine Arts, 
Political Philosophy, Political Economy 
and Diplomacy, &c. The Minister of 
Education is represented at some uni- 
versities by a resident “Curator and 
Plenipotentiary,’’ who acts as a sort of 
resident Chancellor, and is the connect- 
ing link between the university and the 
government. The immediate govern- 
ment of the university is carried on by 
a Senate, composed in some cases of a/l 
the ordinary Professors, in others of a 
certain number chosen by and from 
them, with an annually appointed 
Rector at their head. The Senate 
generally consists of the Rector, the 
Fx-rector, the four Deans of Faculty, 
some, or all, of the ordinary Professors, 
and the University Judge. The 
Rector is chosen by the ordinary Pro- 
fessors, and is president of the Senate. 
He still retains the old title of 
“«Magnificence,” and derives a salary 
from a percentage on fees for matri- 
culation, and the granting of testi- 
monials and degrees. The University 
Judge 1s appointed by the Minister 
of Education, and transacts the leyal 
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business of the university. He is not 
a Professor but a practical lawyer, 
whose office it is to see that all the 
transactions of the Senate are in 
accordance with the laws of the land. 
He is also the connecting link between 
the academical authorities and the 
town police. 

The courses of lectures (Collegia) 
delivered by the. Professors are of 
three kinds :— 

I. Publica. — Every ordinary or 
extraordinary Professor is expected 
to deliver, gratis, two courses (of at 
least two lectures a week), extending 
through the whole of each ‘“ semester,”’ 
on some material point of the science 
he professes ; and these are the ‘‘ Pub- 
lica Collegia.” They are but thinly 
attended by the students. 

II. Privata.—The arrangement of 
which is entirely left to the different 
Faculties. These are the principal 
lectures, and the Professors receive 
fees (honararia) from those who attend 
them, varying according to the num- 
ber of hours in the week which they 
occupy, the labour required in their 
preparation, the cost of apparatus, dc. 
These lectures generally occupy an 
hour a day, four, five, or six times 
a week, The most usual fee is about 
eighteen shillings. 

III. Privatissima.—These are de- 
livered to a select number, in the 
private houses of the Professors, on 
terms settled between them and their 
hearers. 

The length of time (at least three 
years) which intervenes between ma- 
triculation and examination, has led 
to a practice amongst the students of 
taking down the whole lecture, in the 
manner of a reporter, in order to study 
it at home. And this, again, has in- 
duced the Professors to dictate their 
lectures in such a manner that they 
can be taken down almost word for 
word. It may easily be imagined how 
fatal such a habit must be to the 
graces of elocution, and it has not 
unfairly been made the subject of 
ridicule. A story is current of a 
German Professor ‘at, Marburg, who 


went so far im his desire to meet the 
wishes of the students as to 84y at 
f his sentences - 
“Machen die Herren gefulligst ein 
Kommachen __ Here, gentlemen, please 
to place 8 comm. Goethe also alludes 
to it in his Faust, where Mephisto- 
pheles, in the garb of Faust, is giving 
scholar respecting 


the end of one O 


advice to @ young 
his behaviour in the lecture-room =~ 


« Doch euch des Schreibens Ja befleisst 
Als dictirt” euch der heilige Geis - 


“But be sure you write as diligently 48 if 


the Holy Spirit were dictating.” 
No single thing has 


their worthless honours to aspirants as 
A short account 
of the manner sn which degrees 8r© 
obtained in the more respectable uni- 
versities of Germany, may help to res: 


cue them from unmerited reproach. 


Each Faculty has the exclusive right 
degrees 10 its own sphere, 


although this prerogative ig exercised 
f the whole 


of granting 


under the authority © 
university. 
grants two degrees 
tiate and Doctor. 

Faculty also grants tw 


Arts” and “Doctor of Philosophy,” 
which are generally taken together. 
The Medical and Judicial Faculties 
give only one degree each, that of 


Doctor. 


"Whoever seeks the degree of Licen- 
tiate in Theology, and of Doctor and 
Master of Arts in Philosophy, must 

uni 


have studied three years at @ 


versity, and must signify his desire to 
the Dean of his Faculty 10 & Latin 
epistle, accompanied by a short cur- 


Before he can 
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contributed 
more to injure the reputation of the 
universities in the eyes of 

our countrymen than the unprincipled 
manner i which some of the most 
insignificant of them have exercised 
their right of conferring degrees. 
inted with 

y involve all her 
universities in the same condemnation 
with the two or three dishonourable 


The Theological Faculty 


those of Licen- 
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admitted to the yivd voce examination 
he is expected to gend in a Doctor-disser- 
tation, aD original treatise, generally 
written in Latin, in which he must 
manifest not only his proficiency in 
the subjects in “hich he intends to 
graduate, but some power of original 
thought and independent resear’'’ 
The Dean sends this treatise round to 


who have to declare in writing their 
opinion of its merits. 


grand examination, which is gene 
rally carried on in Latin, and which 
all the members of the Faculty are 
expected to attend as examiners. e 
Doctorandus is then subjected to ® 
yivd-voce examination by each Professor 
in turn, after which it is decided by 
simple majority whether the candidate 
has satisfied the examiners or not. 
he succeeds he is directed to hold a 
tin), in 
presence of the Dean and Faculty, on 
theses of his own selection, which are 
ated at the gates of the University. 
After the disputation the Dean ad- 
dresses the corona, in & i 
and hands the diploma. to the new 
graduate. 

To obtain the degree of Doctor of 
Theology the candidate must have 
finished his academical studies 81x 
years, and have written some work. 
which, in the opinion of the Faculty, 
ig a valuable contribution to Theo- 


The degree of Doctor utriusque juris 
is taken 10 nearly the same way as- 
those in Theology and Philosophy, 


tion previously to the oral one. 


The Medical Faculty is the only one: 


other Faculties admission to the pri- 
vileges and honours of a profession is 
obtained solely by passing 


tion. 
The testimony of many distinguished 
German schoolmen, 48 well as my own 
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observations, incline me to think that 
one of the weakest points in the 
German university system is_ the 
method of examination. The Staats- 
eramina in the Medical Faculty, for 
example, are conducted by a commis- 
sion consisting chiefly of the Professors 
of one and the same university; so 
that, virtually, a student’s teachers 
are his principal examiners. The case 
igs very nearly the same with the 
so-called Wssenschaftliche Priifungs- 
‘ommisston for masters in the Gym- 
nasia and other schools. The necessary 
consequences of such a system need 
hardly be pointed out; and it speaks 
well for the professorial body in Ger- 
many that the results have not been 
sufficiently injurious to excite much 
public attention. An English examiner 
is as much above suspicion as an 
English judge; and though accident 
may place an Oxford or Cambridge 
man higher or lower in a class-list 
than he deserves, he never attributes 
his success or failure to a bias in the 
mind of his examiner. But should we 
(with all our trust in the conscien- 
tiousness of our university authorities) 
feel the same confidence if the exami- 
ning board consisted mainly of the 
pupils’ own tutors, and the heart sat 
in judgment side by side with the 
head? It cannot be denied that the 
German system tends to too great 
leniency on the part of examiners. 
The reputation of great severity would 
tell unfavourably on the number of 
students; for, as they may choose 
their university, they are likely to go 
where they can obtain their degrees 
with the least exertion. 

Whoever wishes to enter the pro- 
fessorial career as Privatim docens 
must obtain leave of the Minister of 
Instruction to announce himself for 
Habilitation into one of the four Facul- 
ties. This permission cannot be ob- 
tained until three years after he has 
completed his studies at the university. 
He must also have taken the degree of 
Doctor. His application is made by a 
Latin epistle to the Dean, accompanied 
by a curriculum vite, and a treatise on 
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one of the subjects on which he pro- 
poses to lecture. The Faculty ap- 
points, by ballot, two commissioners, 
who subject the testimonials and 
treatise of the candidate to a rigid 
examination, and give a written opi- 
nion of his merits. The above-men- 
tioned documents, together with the 
judgment of the commissioners, are 
then sent round to every member of 
the Faculty, and the fate of the candi- 
date is decided at their next meeting 
by simple majority. If the decision 
is favourable he is directed by the 
Dean to prepare and deliver a lecture 
on some subject chosen by the latter, 
after which the members of the Faculty 
hold a colloquium with him on the 
matter of his discourse. He is then 
finally admitted as Privatim docens. 

The Privatim docens may be raised 
to the rank of Extraordinary Pro- 
fessor at any time after his habilita- 
tion, but he can make no claim to 
such promotion until he has lectured 
for three years at the university. 
The academical teacher, having ob- 
tained the position of Extraordinary 
Professor, has full opportunity of 
proving his ability before the uni- 
versity and the country. He stands, 
as a l.cturer, on an equal footing in 
all respects with the oldest and most 
distinguished of the salaried Pro- 
fessors, and his exclusion from acade- 
mical offices must be reckoned rather as 
an advantage at the beginning of his 
career. His future fate is very much in 
hisown hands, and itis scarcely possible, 
even to adverse ministerial influence, 
to keep him from obtaining the natural 
fruits of his exertions. The profes- 
sorial chairs of all Germany, and even 
of many other countries—as Switzer- 
land, Austria, Russia, &c.—are open 
to him, and the active rivalry of 
different States insures to the man of 
genius and learning a fitting sphere 
of labour. 

The stimulus thus given to exertion, 
both on the part of those who seek for 
name and fortune, and those who have 
already attained it, is extraordinary, 
and the advantage accruing from it to 
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the students and the public corre- 
spondingly great. The Ordinary Pro- 
fessor, however great his attainments 
and his fame, cannot relax in his 
exertions or sleep on his laurels, if 
he would not yield his hearers and his 
fees to some “ Extraordinary ” brother 
or needy and acute Privatim docens. 
He must “keep moving,” for there 
are numbers pressing on his heels. 
He must lead his pupils forward, or 
they, careless of his brilliant ante- 
cedents, will leave him to follow a 
less renowned but more active and 
skilful guide, , 
The foregoing outline may suffice 
to show the world-wide difference 
between the academical institutions of 
England and Germany in external 
form; yet they differ far more essen- 
tially in the spirit which animates 
them, in their modus operandi, and in 
the objects which they respectively 
pursue. The term university is hardly 
applicable to our great academies; for 
they do not even profess to include 
the whole circle of the sciences in their 
rogramme, and their mode of teaching 
iffers in hardly any respect from that 
of a school. The German university, 
on the other hand, looks, at first sight, 
like a mere aggregate of technical 
schools, designed to prepare men for 
the several careers of social life. Some- 
thing analogous would result from 
bringing together in one place our 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
our Theological training schools, Inns 
of Court, Medical schools and _ hos- 
pitals, and our British and Kensington 
Museums, with their schools of art, 
and then dividing the whole body of 
teachers and students into four facul- 
ties, and bringing it under the control 
of Her Majesty’s Government. Yet 
such mere juxtaposition would not 
alone suffice to form a German uni- 
versity. Such a collection in one place 
of professional training schools, whose 
only object is tha rapid preparation of 
young men for their future callings, 
does exist in Paris; and yet Gabriel 
Monod could say, without contradic- 
tion, that, with the exception of 
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Turkey, France was the only country 
in Europe which possessed no uni- 
versity in the proper sense of the 
word, The German Faculties are also 
technical schools, but they are inti- 
mately and inseparably united by a 
common scientific method, which makes 
the practical studies of each a medium 
of the highest scientific training. 
Preparation for a profession is indeed 
the main object of a German university ; 
but it is not, as in France, the only 
one. The great principle of teaching 
in the former is the continual blend- 
ing of instruction and research, and 
the German universities are such good 
schools, because they are not only 
places of instruction but workshops 
of science. The enlargement and 
strengthening of the mind which the © 
English system aims at exclusively, 
the Germans endeavour to combine 
with preparation for the practical 
business of life. Their Professors 
have to supply the State with a suffi- 
cient number of young men capable 
of undertaking the duties of clergy- 
men, schoolmasters, lawyers, physi- 
cians, civil servants, &c.,and we know 
that this practical end is fully attained. 
But the successful result is a matter 
of perpetual astonishment to us, with 
our ideas and our experience, when we 
come to consider the nature of the 
means employed. The Professor an- 
nounces a course of lectures, which 
the student may attend or not as he 
pleases; and these lectures are not, 
as we might expect, a compendium of 
practical knowledge, which his pupils 
may commit to memory and reproduce 
at their examinations, and use at their 
first start in their professional career, 
but generally an original scientific 
investigation of some new field of 
thought, a peering from the heights 
of accumulated knowledge into the 
dim and cloud-shadowed horizon. In 
every lecture the Professor is supposed 
to be engaged in the act of creation, 
and the student to be imbibing the 
scientific spirit and acquiring the 
scientific method—~ watching the weaver 
at his loom and learning to weave for 
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himself. Whether the latter does his 
part or not is entirely his own con- 
cern. He is never questioned in his 
class or examined at the end of the 
term or year, and may pass his whole 
university life without any intimate 
personal acquaintance with the man 
whose business it is to cultivate his 
powers and fit him to serve his gene- 
ration. The sources of the practical 
knowledge he needs are of course 
pointed out to him for private read- 
ing, but he is left to use them when 
and how he pleases, and to prepare 
himself slone, or in company with his 
fellow-students, for his distant exa- 
mination. Nor is the higher work of 
the Professor supplemented, as with 
us, by private tutors, ‘ coaches,” or 
‘“‘crammers.” In fact, there is no 
part of our collegiate system which 
is more universally reprobated by the 
Germans. ‘‘ What we want for our 
students,” they say, “is not the 
assistance of private tutors, but private 
independent study without assistance.” 
“‘ Away with all supervision and drill- 
ing! If you were to subject our men 
to private tuition, and regulate and 
inspect their studies, you would de- 
stroy at a blow the scientific spirit 
in our universities. The main object 
of a university, as distinguished from 
a school, is to foster independent 
thought —the true foundation of in- 
dependence of character. The student 
must, of course, be fitted to gain his 
livelihood, but show him where the 
necessary information 1s to be acquired, 
and place an examination in full view 
at the end of his curriculum, and he 
will prepare himself far better than 
if he were crammed by others, in a 
manner not suited, perhaps, to his 
mental constitution.” 

The only institution in a German 
university which might seem, at first 
sight, to contain the element of private 
tuition, is the so-called ‘‘Seminary,’’ 
now attached to all the four Faculties. 
The Seminary is composed of the older 
and more advanced students in their 
last year, who assemble periodicall 
under the presidency of the chief 


Professors in each department.. The 
Seminarists are encouraged to treat 
some subject (suggested by the Pro- 
fessors or chosen by themselves) inde- 
pendently, according to the scientific 
method which they are supposed to 
have learned from attendance at the 
lectures. These treatises are read and 
discussed in the class, and generally 
commented on in a kind of summing- 
up by the presiding Professor. Here, 
too, the main object is to foster private 
reading and independent research on 
the part of the pupil, who is not 
expected to display his knowledge of 
other men’s views, but to go to the 
sources, and, as far as his powers and 
lights allow, to extend the field of 
science in some definite direction. 
Such treatises, like the Doctor-disser- 
tatcons, may be, and generally are, of 
little value in themselves—.e., to the 
reader ; but they are of the greatest 
use to the writer, who learns thereby 
the meaning of the word “science,” 
and how scientific work is carried on. 
He is taught to follow out one problem, 
at least, to its ultimate consequences, 
to clear one field for himself, on 
which he can hoist his own colours 
and say: “Here I stand on my own 
ground, and on my own legs; here 
no one can teach me or direct me.” 
The power acquired by such an 
exercise is an inestimable possession, 
the very foundation of spiritual 
independence, the great source of 
mental fertility. Nor does it neces- 
sarily lead, as we might fear, to one- 
sided narrowness of mind. No one can 
thoroughly investigate a subject, how- 
ever special and limited it may seem, 
without coming into contact on every 
side with other apparently alien mat- 
ters. The deeper we penetrate, the 
wider must we make the opening at 
the surface for the admission of air 
and light into the depths below. 

At the risk of seeming to repeat 
myself, I will now recapitulate the 
principal characteristic differences be- 
tween the German and the English 
university. 

The former, as we have) seen, is a 
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national institution, entirely supported 
by the state, subject to the supervision 
and control of the central government, 


frequented by all but the poorest classes — 


of the community, and therefore im- 
mediately and directly influenced by 
political and social changes. The latter 
is a wealthy corporation enjoying a 
very large measure of independence, 
frequented chiefly by the higher and 
more conservative classes, but little 
influenced by political changes or the 
prevailing opinions and customs of the 
masses, dwelling in empyrean heights 
remote from the noise and heat of con- 
tending factions and all the changes 
and chances of the work-a-day world. 
“* Semota ab nostris rebus sejunctaque longe, 
Nam privata dolore omni, privata periclis, 
Ipsa suis pollens opibus nihil indiga nostri.” 
Again, the internal government of the 
Corpus Acad. in Germany is almost 
entirely in the hands of the actual 
teachers; and the most eminent pro- 
fessors are also the chief rulers of 
the university, as Rectors, Deans of 
Faculty, or members of the Senate. 
In Oxford and Cambridge, on the 
other hand, the lecturers and tutors, 
the working bees of the community, 
have but a small share of its wealth 
and power, which is for the most part 
in the hands of learned and dignified 
‘‘Heads” and irresponsible Fellows, 
who are not expected to take much 
part in the actual teaching. The 
natural result is that we have many 
admirable teachers, and many very 
learned men, but few writers. No im- 
pulse of rivalry or hope of promotion 
irresistibly impels our scholars to give 
the fruits of their labour to the world, 
and they too often enjoy them alone. 
We have always the uneasy feeling 
that there are men at our universities 
who might well compete with German 
Professors, who yet do little for the 
advancement of science, and are almost 
unknown beyond their college walls. 
According to the German view of 
the matter, the Professor ought to be 
a learner even more than a teacher. 
He is engaged in a constant race and 
rivalry with competitors, not only at 
his- own university, but throughout 
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the great republic of letters to which 
he belongs, and in which he seeks 
for fame, position, and emolument. In 
the choice of a Professor, therefore, 
the university (which has the right of 
proposing names to the Minister of 
Education) and the government are 
guided almost entirely by the com- 
parative merits manifested in the pub- 
lished writings of the aspirants. The 
questions asked are: ‘‘ What work has 
he done?” ‘ What is he doing?” 
A vague reputation for mere learning, 
a good delivery, or a pleasing style 
will avail him little. They prefer, not 
the best teacher, as they would for 
the Gymnasium, but the greatest 
thinker, the most creative genius, 
and leave him to make himself in- 
telligible to the students as he can. 
They are not disturbed at hearing 
that Professor M. or N. has but few 
hearers, and “shoots above their 
heads ;” or by such cases as that of 
the Philosopher Hegel, who said that 
‘‘only one of his pupils understood 
him, and he misunderstood him.” A 
light set on a hill, they think, cannot 
be altogether hidden, and some few 
may catch the prophet’s mantle as he 
rises. They care far more for sub- 
stance than form, for native gold than 
current silver coin ; and hence it comes 
that. so many German Professors and 
authors are, as compared with their 
French and English brethren, dull and 
awkward lecturers, obscure and un- 
readable writers. And thus the Ger- 
man scholar works directly under the 
eyes of the government, the lettered 
public, and indeed the whole nation. 
Every sound that he utters is imme- 
diately heard in the vast whispering- 
chamber of the temple of knowledge— 
weighed and discussed at a thousand 
centres. A new discovery in science, 
a new edition of a classic author, a 
light thrown on the history of the 
past, any proof, in short, of superior 
genius or talent, may not only give him 
the much-coveted “ Sez und Stemme” 
(seat and voice) in the general council 
of the republic of letters, but insure 
him a higher place in) the’social scale, 
and offers of a more lucrative post. 
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The English head, professor, or 
tutor, when once appointed, enjoys a 
kind of monopoly of authority or 
teaching, and may do his ministering 
zealously or gently, without fear of 
rivalry, without any immediate or 
certain gain or loss of reputation or 
emolument. He stands in no relation 
either to the government or the public, 
to both of which he may be almost 
unknown. He has no broadly-marked 
career before him, in which distinction 
and reward necessarily ‘wait on great 
ability. and great exertion, and if he 
is ambitious he generally leaves the 
university for some more extensive 
and promising field of labour. 

The difference between the character 
of the English and German student is, 
if possible, still more striking. When 
an English boy leaves school for the 
university, he is not conscious of a 
very sharp break or turning-point in 
his life ; he is only entering on another 
 gtage of the same high-road. He goes 
to pursue nearly the same studies in 
very nearly the same way as before. 
He expects to meet his old companions, 
and toindulge in hisdearly-loved boyish 
sports on the river and in the field. 
He enjoys, of course, a greater degree 
of freedom, and receives a much higher 
kind of instruction, in accordance with 
his riper age and greater powers ; but 
the subjects of his study are still 
chosen for him, and prosecuted, not 
for their so-called “utility,” but for 
their value as gymnastic exercises. of 
the mind. As at school he is directed 
in his course, and the instruction is 
still catechetical. Threughout the 
whole of his career at college he is 
subjected to examination in certain 
fixed subjects and even books, by the 
study of which he ‘can alone escape 
reproof and obtain distinction and 
reward. His mind is still almost ex- 
clusively receptive, bound to take the 
food and medicine prepared and pre- 
scribed for him by duly authorised 
purveyors and practitioners. He is 
. still, in short, in general training for 
the race of life, and is allowed no free 
disposal of his time and energy, no 
free indulgence of his peculiar tastes. 
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How different the feelings and ex- 
perience of the German gymnasiast, 
as he passes from the purgatory of 
school to the paradise of college! In 
his boyhood he has been mentally 
schooled and drilled with a strictness 
and formality of which we have no 
conception. Every step he takes is 
marked out for him with the utmost 
care and precision by the highest 
authority, and he has scarcely a mo- 
ment that he can call his own. It is 
continually dinned into his ears that 
he is not to reason or to choose, but 
to learn and to obey; and he does 
obey and learn with incredible doci- 
lity and industry, and toils joylessly 
along. the straight and narrow path, 
between the high and formal walls, 
from stage to stage of his arduous 
scnool-life, clearing one examination- 
fence after another, or falling amidst 
its thorns, till the last is surmounted 
which separates him from the German’s 
heaven. 

And what a change awaits him 
there! The cap of the student is to 
him the cap of liberty; his bonds are 
loosed, his chains struek off, he is in- 


' troduced into the Eden of freedom 


and knowledge, ‘‘ furnished with every 
tree that is pleasant to the sight and 


_ good, for food,’’ and told that he ‘“‘ may 


freely eat of all”’ The very same 
authorities, central and local, who have 
hitherto demanded from him dumb 
and blind obedience, and controlled his 
bodily and mental freedom in every 
possible way, now loudly ‘proclaim to 
him that his chief duty, the chief 
principle and law of his being, is—to 
be free. The Professors contend for 
his applause and patronage, society 
allows him the greatest latitude as 
suited to his age and profession; the 
very police, so terrible to other men, 
looks indulgently on -him, as a privi- 
leged being, and mutters as it-sees 
him kicking over the traces, “ Es 1st 
ja ein Student.” For three or four 
long ‘years no one has the right to 
dictate to him, or to bind him by any 
tradition or any rule. He must, of 
course, prepare( for, the jinevitable ex- 
amination at the end of his university 
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career, but he may do so how and 
when he pleases, and in the meantime 
he can rest from the exhausting toils 
of his school life, and cultivate at 
leisure the powers of which he is most 
conscious, and in the exercise of which 
he most delights. He has several 
universities from which to choose, and 
if one Professor does not please him 
he can generally find another who is 
lecturing on the same subject; and 
he is by no means slow in recognising 
which are the rising and which the set- 
ting stars in the academic firmament. 

It is often remarked that much 
of the great work of the world has 
been done by self-taught men, and 
that the mind grows best on the food 
it chooses for itself. To a certain 
extent the German student seems to 
partake of the advantages of the 
autodidact, inasmuch as he is left to 
choose his own teachers, and work at 
the subject he likes best in the way 
he likes best; so that he enjoys, at 
the same time, the advantages of the 
highest instruction with the greatest 
freedom of self-development. 

That such a system should have 


grown up in a red-tape country like . 


Prussia, and been found compatible 
with the rigid formality of other 
German institutions, under a “ pa- 
ternal” government, is wonderful 
enough ; and that it should succeed 
and maintain itself in such an atmo- 
sphere, is still more remarkable. The 
German press teems with proposals for 
re-organising the schools of Germany, 
and the controversy between Gym- 
nasium and Realschule is hotly raging 
at the present moment; but hardly a 
voice 18 raised against the university 
system, and no one desires to curtail 
the unbounded freedom of the student. 
One and all the Germans love their 
university, as the ‘English love their 
school, and look back with tender 
regret on the only period of their lives 
when they were free. ‘“ Every dog has 
his day;” (the English dog a good 
many days), and the day of the German 
dog is his life at the university. Many 
of the best and even grandest songs in 
his language were inspired by the free 
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studies, the free pleasures, the free 
companionship of his college career ; 
and when, in after life, great warriors, 
statesmen, and scholars meet together 
on some festive occasion, it is not as 
schoolboys, but as “alte Burschen”’ that 
they delight to regard themselves. It 
is true that the most uproarious 
dithyrambic songs and music of the 
students’ Commers-buch have almost in- 
variably a touch of Horatian pathos 
in them ; but this arises, not from any 
feeling of dissatisfaction with uni- 
versity life, but from the consideration 
of its short duration, from the bitter 
thought that the student— 


‘* Muss auch Philister sein ! ” 


must soon join the drilled ranks of 
the despised Philistines. And hence 
the so off-repeated exhortation to prize 
and enjoy the fleeting hours : 
“*Denkt oft Ihr Briider an unsere Jugend- 
fréhlichkeit, 
Sie kehrt nicht wieder—die goldene Zeit !” 


When we come to compare the results 
of the two systems, we find them such 
as we might expect. The Germans are 
the explorers in the world of thought, 
and the first settlers in the newly- 
discovered regions, who clear the 
ground and make it tillable and habit- 
able. At a later period the English 
take possession, build solid houses, and 
dwell there. The Germans send their 
students out into the fields of know- 
ledge, like working bees, to gather 
honey from every side. The English 
lead their pupils into well-stored hives, 
to enjoy the labours of others. The 
German student cares little for the 
accumulated learning of the past, 
except as a vantageground from 
which to reach some greater height. 
He has little reverence for authority, 
and if he does set up an idol, he is 
very apt to throw it down again. 
His chief delight is to form theories 
of his own, and he can build a very 
lofty structure on a very insufiicient 
foundation. As compared with the 
‘‘ first-class’’ Oxford man or Cam- 
bridge wrangler, he has read but little, 
and would make:a very moderate show 
in a classical or mathematical tripos 
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examination ; but he has the scientific 
method; he is thorough and inde- 
pendent master of a smaller or larger 
region of thought ; he knows how to 
use his knowledge, and in the long 
run outstrips his English brothers. 
The English system produces the 
accomplished scholar, ‘‘ well up in his 
books ;’* the reverent and zealous 
disciple of some Gamaliel; the bril- 
liant essayist, whose mind is filled with 
the great thoughts and achievements 
of the past, who deals with ease and 
grace with the rich stores he has 
gathered by extensive reading; the 
ready debater, skilled in supporting 
his arguments by reference to high 
authority, and by apt quotations, But 
he is receptive rather than creative, 
his feathers, though gay and glossy, 
are too often borrowed, and not so well 
fitted for higher flights as if they were 
the product of his own mental organ- 
ism. In the language of Faust, we 
might say of him— 
** Erquickung hast du nicht gewonnen 
Wenn sie dir nicht aus eigener Seele quillt ” 


The German has read less, but he 
has thought more, and is continually 
striving to add to the sum of human 
knowledge. He is impatient andrestless 
while he stands on other men’s ground, 
or sojourns in other men’s houses; 
directly he has found materials of his 
own, whether they be stones or only 
cards, he begins to build for himself, 
and would rather get over a difficulty 
by a rickety plank of his own, than by 
the safe iron bridge of another. The 
same furor Teutonicus (the tendency to 
drive everything to extremes), which 
urges on the powerful intellect to great 
discoveries in the regions of the 
hitherto unknown, also goads the 
little mind to peer with fussy, fever- 
ish restlessness into every chink, to 
stir every puddle, ‘to dig with greedy 
hand for treasure.”’ 


‘* Und froh sein wenn er Regenwiirmer findet.” 


The Englishman meanwhile looks 
on, and patiently waits until the new 
intellectual structure has been well 
aired and lighted, and fitted up for 
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comfortable habitation. The German 
theologian or philosopher is often 
astonished, and not a little amused, to 
see some theory or system taken up by 
English scholars, who have just learned 
German, which has long become obso- 
lete in the land of its birth, and been 
disowned perhaps by its very author. 
In contemplating the past history 
and present state of the German uni- 
versities, the question naturally arises 
whether the extraordinary mental 
fertility which characterises them 
has been owing to peculiar political 
and social conditions ; whether it is 
likely, as many think, to be inju- 
riously affected by recent important 
changes, and especially by the amal- 
gamation of the different German 
states into one great empire, under the 
hegemony of Prussia. . The literary 
fertility of their universities is gener- 
ally accounted for by crediting the 
Germans with a certain disinterested 
love of knowledge for its own sake, 
as contrasted with our low material 
hankering after loaves and fishes! 
We need not seriously endeavour to 
refute so preposterous a theory, but 
only point to the facts that while the 
encouragementof learning and research 
at the universities has been one of the 
main objects of the state in Germany, 
there is no country in Europe in which 
science (in the widest sense of the 
word), has received so little encourage- 
ment from government, has been left so 
entirely to reward itself, as in England. 
In fact, since there is no career in our 
universities for men of learning and 
science, no reward for literary activity 
and successful research, the wonder is 
that they have done so much, and can 
count so many great names among 
their members. The pre-eminence of 
German learning is owing to no natural 
superiority in the Germans, either 
mental or moral, To understand the 
intense activity which prevails in their 
universities, we must remember that 
the academic career has, for more than 
a century, exercised a very powerful 
attraction on the most active and 
gifted minds of the nations Debarred 
by the despotic nature'of their govern- 
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ment from the arena of politics, and 
by class-distinction from any fair 
chance of promotion in the army or 
the service of the state, with few 
opportunities of acquiring wealth in 
commercial or industrial pursuits, the 
more ambitious spirits in the German 
bouryeoisie have sought the only field 
of honour in which the race was to the 
swift and the battle to the strong. 
We may smile at the small salaries of 
the German Professor, but when com- 
pared with other government officials 
in his own country, he is, or rather 
was, well paid, and his position in other 
respects is a singularly enviable one. 
He is in the most independent position 
in which a German can be placed, and 
enjoys a freedom of speech which is 
permitted to no other official, whatever 
his rank may be—a freedom which 
increases in exact proportion to his 
abilities and fame. His peculiar 
privileges are owing partly to the 
natural scarcity of great men, and the 
respect which they inspire into their 
countrymen, and partly to the keen 
competition for the possession of the 
most. illustrious scholars between the 
universities of the numerous inde- 
pendent states into which Germany 
was, till recently, divided. This 
active rivalry enabled the distin- 
guished professor to hold his own even 
against kings and ministers. When the 
lata Duke of Cumberland, as King of 
Hanover (whose motto was that ‘‘ Pro- 
fessors and harlots can always be had 
for money ”), expelled the seven great- 
est men in Gottingen for a spirited 
protest against his coup détat, they 
were received with open arms even by 
despotic Prussia. When the great 
Latin scholar Ritsch] shook off the 
dust of his feet at Bonn, he was wel- 
comed with the highest honours by 
the King of Saxony, and installed 
at Leipsic. 

It cannot be denied that many of 
these circumstances, which tended to 
draw the best powers of the nation 
into connection with the universities 
have of late years undergone a very 
important change. Political life offers 
greater attractions; the ‘ Birger- 
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licher” has better chances of promo- 
tion in the army than heretofore. A 
larger proportion of the best intellects 
of the nation have turned their' atten- 
tion to commerce and manufactures as 
affording a better prospect of advance- 
ment in the world. Wars and rumours 
of wars, and the preparation for new 
contests, are not favourable to the 
calm concentration of mind indis- 
pensable to successful study. The 
position of a professor, moreover, 
is less attractive than it was. 
With the union of the German states 
into one great empire, the competition 
for great scholars has become less 
lively. The cost of living has in- 
creased in Germany more rapidly than 
in any other country in Europe, and 
the salaries of the Professors have not 
been proportionally raised. 

The maintenance of the scientific 
spirit is endangered too by the very 
extension of the boundaries of science 
of which that spirit is the chief agent. 
The mass of strictly professional know- 
ledge in each faculty is increasing 
every day,‘and the task of assimilating 
this engrosses more and more of the 
student’s time and energy, and leaves 
him fewer and fewer opportunities for 
the independent prosecution of pure 
science. We hear it said on all sides 
that young men must spend at least 
four years at the universities, if they 
are not to sink into mere “ bread- 
students ;’’ and appeals have been 
made to the liberality of the German 
public to enable- the more gifted 
students, by the establishment of 
small Stiftungen, to spend a longer 
time in study. Such appeals, by the 
way, meet with very little response in 
Germany. The liberality which has 
filled England with benevolent insti- 
tutions of every kind appears to be 
almost unknown elsewhere. Com- 
plaints are heard in many quarters 
that the ‘ Nachwuchs,” the after- 
growth, the rising generation of Pro- 
fessors, is not likely to equal its pre- 
decessors. It is not long ago since a 
minister of education in Prussia com- 
plained of, the,difficulty) of filling up 
vacant posts in the universities in a 
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manner satisfactory to himself and 
the students. How far this falling 
off is attributable to the causes men- 
tioned above, or the general dearth of 
great men observable, at the present 
time, in every country in Europe, re- 
mains to be seen. One thing, however, 
is absolutely certain that neither in 
Germany nor England can a university 
be sustained by the exertions of ‘‘dis- 
interested” votaries of science. With 
the exception of the Dis geniti, the 
born priests of science, men will not 
spend long years in laborious study, 
without hope of adequate reward in 
the shape of money or position. Science 
has flourished at the German seats of 
learning, becaus;3 it has been carefully 
fostered and judiciously rewarded by 
the state. It has not flourished at our 
universities because, while they richly 
reward the first fruits of the youthful 
intellect, they offer no career to the 
man. 

The foregoing account naturally 
suggests a number of practical ques- 
tions and considerations in connection 
with our own collegiate system. It 
is clear that we cannot have a uni- 
versity of the German type, which is 
the result of the whole history of Ger- 
many and the peculiar institutions 
and character of its people. We can- 
not move the inns of court, the 
London hospitals and museums, to 
Oxford and Cambridge, nor can we 
amalgamate the two last and transfer 
them to London. We cannot compel 
the whole ruling class of the country 
to pass through the university as a 
preparation for professional and 
official life. We cannot intrust the 
entire teaching to lecturers, and 
abolish all private tuition and coach- 
ing, all catechetical instruction and 
competitive examinations. And, above 
all, we should not venture to leave 
our young men without the moral 
supervision and religious influences 
now brought to bear upon them. 
But, we may ask, can nothing be done 
to foster the scientific spirit at our uni- 
versities, and make the work done 
there more fertile of results? Might 
not more of the actual teaching 
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in our universities be intrusted to 
professors, in the German sense of the 
word; snd might not a career be 
opened to them sufficiently attractive 
to secure the services of the ablest men 
in the country, and excite the am- 
bition of the rising generation of 
scholars? Might not greater efforts 
be made to bring great thinkers and 
investigators, whether natives or 
foreigners, into connection with our 
universities? Or must we be content 
that the latter should remain only great 


’ high schools, with no higher aim than 


the production of learned but too often 
barren scholars and accomplished 
gentlemen? Can nothing be done to 
encourage independent thought and 
research among our students? If it be 
answered that our men are so over- 
burdened by the “getting up of 
books,” and preparation for ever-im- 
pending examinations, that they have 
no strength left for the pursuits to 
which nature inclines them, would it 
not be worth considering whether 
assiduous cramming and _ perpetual 
examination are the best means of 
enlarging the mind, and inspiring it 
with a disinterested, fervid love of 
knowledge? The question is not an 
absurd one, for we know that the 
Germans, whose success as teachers 
we acknowledge, do entirely without 
competitive examinations and class- 
lists, and consider that hasty cramming 
too often produces sickness and a 
loathing for all mental food. Our 
system of racing our “blood” men 
for magnificent prizes may, they think, 
produce swift runners for a one-mile 
race, but not good roadsters for the 
journey of life. 

The narrow limits of a magazine 


‘article are insufficient for the proper 


discussion of these and other questions 
of the deepest interest, and they are, 
no doubt, receiving due attention from 
those best fitted to answer them, at 
the universities themselves. These 
things, therefore, 
“‘ Spatiis exclusus iniquis 
Preetereo, et aliis commenoranda relinquo.”” 


WaurTer|C. Perry. 
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SEBASTIAN. 


CHAPTER I. 
MONESDEAN, 


THERE is on the southern coast a little 
church in which the last “ Amen” of 
Sunday prayer has long ago been said. 

Tired apparently of witnessing SO 
many burials around it, it has decided 
to bury itself, and has accordingly 
interred its greater part very decently 
and comfortably under its own rich 
growth of ivy, woodbine, and moss. 

All around is wild, except the little 
churchyard—“ God’s acre”’ in less than 
a rood—which gleams with new white 
crosses, and glows with flowers—not 
wild, but garden flowers, flourishing 
gailv. 

The resting-places of “the rude 
forefathers of the hamlet” are quite 
put out of sight by these newer graves. 
At first the great brightness which 
seems the law of the place, even to 


the breast of the robin on the gray 


roof, to the gold bronze on the fallen 
leaf, appears unnatural to such a spot. 
But as the ages on the tombstones 
become apparent one by one, showing 
that those who lie beneath have all 
perished in youth, most of them in 
- very early youth, one grows glad at 
finding this little garden of death made 
so sweet and fair for them. 

They are those who, sinking into 
consumption, had been brought in 
forlorn hope to the town a few miles 
off; the soft air of which gives new 
health to some, or to the dying easier 
death. 

They lie there among myrtles and 
roses, ivy and mignonette, and tender 
words graven on stones, and crosses 
white as their own purity. 

Seldom are they alone. No sunny 
day can come—and frequent are the 
sunny days here the whole year round 
—but the old sexton is at the gate, 
on the watch for visitors ; and cheer- 


fully garrulous old ladies and knap- 
sacked young tourists are sketching 
from the favourite points of view. 
Many a young couple from the town 
hard by, trying to look as if their 
honeymoon had waned time out of 
mind, yet showing its newness in 
their every glance, grow grave in 
this assemblage of youthful sleepers. 
The church doors are open; the sun 
shines in, lighting the worn stone 
threshold and the rotten high-backed 


seats. Dazzlingly the white crosses 
shine: warmly the flowers glow and 
breathe. Across the great sea come 


the breeze and the sunshine, wrapping 
the little spot around like the spirit 
of eternal life, banishing every thought 
of gloom, and seeming to say trium- 
phantly to death, “‘ You laid these 
children here ; but they are mine for 
ever now.’ 

And the same breeze, rushing into 
the little open church, wakes no other 
echo there than the last words of 
Sunday prayer, “ Evermore. Amen.” 


But it was long before that young 
company had come to rest in the little 
churchyard, with their gay flowers and 
white crosses; long before the old bell 
had given up summoning the little 
congregation to Sunday service; that 
the childish feet, whose wanderings 
make the subject of this story, had 
helped to wear that hollow in the 
stone at the threshold. 

In the days while yet “the rude 
forefathers’’ had the little churchyard 
to themselves, the Reverend Amos 
Gould was rector of Monksdean. 

Amos, unlike his namesake the 
herdsman of Tekoah, was not inspired 
by the beauty of the scenes in which 
his lines had fallen. 

Not merely did he find no comfort 
or refreshment _in)them, he scarcely 
even observed them. 
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As for the wonderful village street, 
which was more like a chamber pre- 
pared for some sylvan festival than 
the scene of everyday rustic life, he 
only knew that the people in it were 
a hard-headed, close-fisted community, 
who thought it a sign of British inde- 
pendence to resist clerical dictation as 
much as possible. 

The stories about the church when 
it belonged to the Norman monastery 
brought the sexton an annual harvest 
of sixpences and shillings, but had not 
the faintest interest for Amos Gould. 

How could he care, he would ask, 
with his look of gentle, frank protest, 
to hear of these old Norman monks? 
Was it not more than enough for him 
to know they had been so clumsy as 
to let the deeds belonging to this un- 
lucky little church be burnt at their 
monastery during the Civil War, and 
so had lost its tithes for ever ? 

Then there was the well in the 
churchyard, the famous old well of 
Saint Anselm, with its crumbling 
carved archway, of which antiquaries 
told the rector he ought to be so 
proud. 

This, he owned, might have been 
interesting enough in its day. Pil- 
grims innumerable came then to prove 
its healing powers, and left their fees 
for the priest on its sacred stone. 
But now that there was never any- 
thing but moss upon the stone, he 
could not pretend to see any charm 
about it; neither could he in the 
battered countenance of the saint, or 
in the time-pitted cherubim surround- 
ing it. 

Yet it would be erroneous to suppose 
that Amos Gould was a malcontent 
or a grumbler. No man was ever 
further than he from being either. 
He merely owned these things in his 
gentle sincerity of heart when con- 
gratulated on pleasures he could not 
enjoy. 

In the same way, when London 
clergymen declared he ought to be 
above all the ordinary troubles of 
householders in so perfect a rectory, 
he mildly mentioned the slight draw- 
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backs of smoking chimneys, draughts, 
and want of space. 

He was often told that such a 
boundary line as that made by the 
gently-swelling downs on one side and 
the sea on the other, should of itself 
make Monksdean a sort of paradise. 
But when even such a boundary is as 


' a typical prison wall closing round a 


man’s prospects, and shutting him in 
to a life of hard work and one hundred 
pounds a year, no wonder the eye 
should weary of beholding it, the head 
grow sick, ‘‘ the whole heart faint.” 

The neighbouring clergy had a half- 
pitying way of speaking of him as 
‘‘ little Amos,” alluding rather to the 
general smallness of his life, means, 
and aims, than to his person, which 
was but slightly below middle height, 
and somewhat thick set. 

His face was pale and inclining to 
puffiness, his hair black, rather low 
on the forehead, and growing in a 
thick even border round his cheeks 
and chin. His mouth was well formed, 
and had an air of quiet sociability. 
His eyes were dark, comely, and calm. 
They were always grave, though seldom 
sad; frank, but seldom trustful. When 
the rest of the face smiled, the eyes 
were still grave; when they had to 
look on great sorrow, they were still 
calm. 

Little Amos lived on a sort of dead 
level of resignation. He kept the 
eyes of his spirit looking steadily 
before him, never letting them look 
despairingly down or hopefully up- 
wards. When he said he ‘ hoped” 
he meant that he expected, for ex- 
pectation was the only form of hope 
in which he indulged. 

On this matter, as on most other 
matters, Mrs. Gould and himself were 
of one mind. 

She was one of the few possessions 
on which his friends did not congratu- 
late him; and the only one, perhaps, 
on which he could have well borne 
much congratulation. 

He had first come.to take charge of 
the parish in the illness and absence 
of the rector. In all parish matters 
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about which he wrote to the rector, 
Amos was referred to “ Miss Lang- 
worthy and my daughters.” As the 
eldest of these last-mentioned young 
ladies was but sixteen, and had eyes 
that seemed to Amos to have a way 
of making him lose the sense of what- 
ever she said to him, he preferred 
always to consult Miss Langworthy. 
Her clear brown eyes assisted rather 
than hindered his comprehension. She 
was governess to the rector’s family, 
and was held in much esteem, being 
a lady of good birth, and having met 
with the trial of losing a comfortable 
fortune. 

Miss Langworthy was tall and 
large, though thin. She had red 
hair and light brown eyes. They 
were not handsome eyes, being small, 
poor in colour, and having scarcely 
perceptible lashes and brows, but 
they had a look of keen discernment 
and clear intelligence. 

When it was seen that Mr. Gould 
walked about so much with Miss 
Langworthy, and paid so many visits 
to the rectory, though such visits and 
walks were believed to be necessary, 
yet another motive than parish work 
was assigned for these things. A grave 
young bachelor parson like Amos Gould 
and a young lady of good family, edu- 
cation, and taste for parish work,— 
what better materials could the gossips 
of Monksdean want to begin with? 
Miss Langworthy, as a matter of 
course, was joked on the subject; but 
though she might, perhaps, be betrayed 
into a slight blush, she always had 
ready the answer that what she did 
in the parish she did from simple 
duty, and she was sure it was the 
same with Mr. Gould. 

Miss Langworthy, however, was too 
highly conscientious a person to dis- 
guise from herself certain signs that 
seemed to show gossips might for once 
be right. It was certainly clear to 
her that Mr. Gould came to the 
rectory to ask some questions which 
might have been as easily answered 
by the schoolmistress or sexton as 
herself. Therefore, as a truthful- 
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minded person, she was obliged to 
confess to herself he liked visiting 
at the rectory. Then, too, she could 
but notice he invariably stayed longer 
if she happened to be alone when he 
called. If she sent her eldest charge, 
Lillian Armytage, he would be sure 
to ask to see Miss Langworthy. 
When Mr. Gould met them out, and 
accompanied them a short or long 
way in their walk, he always walked 
at her side. Partly in prudence, 
considering that this might perhaps 
be observed by others as well as 
herself, and partly from a little 
natural womanly curiosity, Miss 
Langworthy would on some pretext 
or other manage to change her posi- 
tion. Mr. Gould, without the least 
idea she had any intention for doing 
so, would, before traversing many 
yards, contrive to change his, and 
so place them in the same order as 
before. Did he know that doing this 
caused a slight red to tinge Miss 
Langworthy’s cheek, up to which the 
top of his hat just reached? No one 
could answer that question, for Amos 
Gould’s heart was a parish mystery 
in those days. Miss Langworthy had 
too much sense and good taste to try 
to precipitate any possible intentions 
Mr. Gould might have concerning her. 
She went about her work in the 
village not with that feverish rest- 
lessness of some young ladies having 
hopes similar to her own, but with 
quiet assiduity that won Mr. Gould’s 
admiration—an admiration which he 
very openly expressed, too openly per- 
haps to give her much pleasure. 

Miss Langworthy was too shrewd 
@ woman not to see a dim possibility 
of her pretty pupil Lillian being the 
attraction that brought Mr. Gould 
so often near them. She had very 
carefully watched, and not only had 
seen the signs already mentioned, 
denoting as she considered a clear 
preference for herself, but had seen 
also that Mr. Gould hardly ever 
glanced at Lillian, though she, like 
many other’ girls-of' ‘her age Miss 
Tangworthy had known, had what she 
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thought a silly, tongue-tied, blushing 
manner whenever Mr. Gould came 
near, while ordinarily she was a very in- 
telligent, studious, and thoughtful girl. 

Yet, though gifted with uncommon 
penetration, was Miss Langworthy 
all this time, and indeed all her life, 
utterly ignorant of a little story 
going on just then under her very 
eyes, proving that whether Love is 
blind himself or not, he is certainly 
very clever at blinding those near 
whom he comes, and whom he finds 
inconveniently in his way. 

Amos did remain longer at the 
rectory when Miss Langworthy was 
alone. As a naturally observant 
person she could but notice it. She 
must have been supernaturally obser- 
vant to know the real reason for 
this, that he remained merely because 
he could not tear himself away while 
there was yet a chance of hearing a 
light step coming—a chance of seeing 
a girl’s form, innocent face, and 
drooping hair, entering at the black 
oak-door like spring through wintry 
woods. Then Miss Langworthy might 
talk on of driest parish matters as the 
slim student sat at her book by the 
table, her little hand covering the 
cheek nearest Amos, her glistening 
curls drooping his way, concealing all 
but an eyelash that, whenever he 
spoke, quivered or lay deathly still. 
Miss Langworthy might talk, and 
Amos listen and reply, but he was in 
a world above and beyond parishes. 
Eden was recreated in the little 
room, and Adam again woke from the 
‘“‘ deep sleep”’ and looked on Eve. 

One day Miss Langworthy was 
called out of the room for a few 
minutes. There was surely no harm 
in the eyes of Amos turning s0 
eagerly to take in all they could in 
that brief interval. He could not 
pain her by doing so, because her face 
was turned away, and hidden by her 
curls and supporting hand. And yet 


he wondered, if she did not guess 


anything of his gaze, why was it that 
the curtain of curls drooped lower, and 
that there was fluttering enough under 
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them to dislodge from the holland 
bodice a spray of cluster roses that 
fell upon her open book? Why? 
indeed : a question to keep him dream- 
ing many a day and wakeful many a 
night. If only now he could see the 
dear face itself, from what blunders 
hs might be saved! He might see it 
only studious and puzzled over the 
lesson, almost unconscious of his pre- 
sence. What folly such a glimpse 
might spare him ! 

Making his voice as cold and un- 
concerned as possible, he said— 

‘What pretty roses! May I beg 
for one?”’ 

The sweet voice, cold as his own, 
answered him— 

“Oh, certainly !”’ 

And while one little hand offered 
the spray, the other held back the 
curls, and the face looked out at him. 
No archness or coquetry was in it. 
Better for Amos that there should 
have been; better anything for poor 
Amos than the reluctance to look— 
the crimson cheeks, the eyes drooping 
before the adoration of his own. 

The rustle of a silk gown in the 
passage, the opening of a door, the 
glance of calm brown eyes, and Amos 
has suddenly fallen from Eden back 
into—a parish. 

Miss Langworthy looked at Amos, 
at Lillian, and the roses. She knew 
where they had been; she saw clearly 
they had changed places. But at her 
glance Lillian’s curls were tossed back 
carelessly, and she said with apparent 
unconcern—and she was unconcerned 
as to her governess’s looks— 

“Can we get down some more of 
these cluster roses, Miss Langworthy ? 
Mr. Gould admires them so much.” 

Miss Langworthy was satisfied, 
and never gave the matter another 
thought. 

No spray of July roses, however, 
dropped from their place against a 
maiden’s throbbing heart; but that 
far more sensible and useful insti- 
tution, a parish soup-kitchen, was 
destined to change. the course of 
Amos Gould’s bachelor life. 
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A day or two after he had gone 
home to his lodging over the post-oflice 
with the roses in his hand, he heard 
something that made him resolve never 
to spend another moment near Lillian 
more than necessity might compel him. 
She was not positively engaged, he dis- 
covered, but under such a promise con- 
cerning Mr. Dowdeswell, her father’s 
patron, the Manchester manufacturer 
and owner of Combe Park, that she 
could not honourably break, as it was 
to hold good till at least the end of 
the year. Perhaps had Amos seen 
some more doubt in her mind at first, 
his sense of honour might not have 
made him look on the tacit engage- 
ment as sacredly as he did, in spite of 
Dowdeswell’s wealth and his own poor 
prospects in comparison. 

But he could not mistake the tender 
and pathetic “No” that had been in 
her whole manner to him from first to 
last, showing him her wish was not to 
break faith with her father even though 
she could not completely hide her 
girlish love from Amos. 

Amos no sooner understood the 
position than he determined to help 
the brave and tender heart in its 
struggle. 

After a few days he appeared at the 
rectory, pale, subdued, but cheerful, 
and saw Miss Langworthy. He told 
her that in answering the rector’s in- 
quiries concerning his family, he had 
felt it necessary to say, that as he did 
not think Miss Lillian looking so well 
lately, he strongly advised her father 
to send for her that she might pass the 
rest of the summer with him. 

He saw no more of Lillian till the 
morning Miss Langworthy was to take 
her to where her father would meet 
her. Amos walked with them to the 
coach, talking all the way of Miss 
Langworthy’s scheme of getting up a 
blanket club for the winter. When he 
had assisted her into the coach, he took 
Lillian’s hand and held it with a firm 
kindliness that gave her courage to 
look at him. He wished her to do so, 
for it seemed due to him she should 
know his pain and yet his strength. 
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But he had to mind both tone and 
words, for Miss Langworthy’s eyes 
were on them. 

“‘Tf 1 have taken too great a liberty 
in writing to your father as I did, I 
hope I am forgiven.” 

She scarcely let her eyes meet his, 
but allowed her fingers to tighten 
round his like a frightened child cling- 
ing to a greater strength than her own. 
Three little sentences, each in a sort 
of sigh, came from her. 

“It was very good of you—I am so 
pleased to go. Good-bye.” 

And so the rose era was over, and 
that of the soup-kitchen began. 

Miss Langworthy, after remaining 
with Lillian a few days, came back to 
her younger charges at the rectory. 
She seemed more bright and energetic 
than ever, and Amos was so thankful 
for her return that she quite blushed 
at his welcome. All with him was to 
be subservient to “ parish” now, and 
he was truly glad to have back in the 
village one who talked of nothing else, 
and this wonderfully helped him in 
forgetting the rose-dream and coming 
back to reality. 

In the meantime he was quite un- 
conscious of the gossip about himself 
in connection with Miss Langworthy, 
and felt as safe in talking to her as he 
did in chatting to the village post- 
mistress. While nothing changed his 
natural fixed reserve, he became more 
parochially friendly with her each day, 
and called her, with grave jocularity, 
his “rural dean.” 

In the autumn, when Lillian’s father 
died, Mr. Dowdeswell presented Amos 
to the living of Monksdean. The 
orphans and Miss Langworthy stayed 
on at the rectory till the middle of 
November, and then it was that Amos 
became aware of the position in which 
his acceptance of Miss Langworthy’s 
help had placed him. 

The weather being severe, Miss 
Langworthy had, assisted by Amos 
and Mr. Dowdeswell, established a 
soup-kitchen. On the first morning 
that the little crowd of jug-bearers 
assembled ‘at’ the door ‘of: the rectory 
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scullery, Amos made his way through 
them, commenting pleasantly on the 
excellent odour of the soup-steam issu- 
ing from the open door out into the 
frosty air. 

On entering he found Miss Lang- 
worthy standing by the copper with 
a huge soup-ladle in her hand. She 
was equipped from chin to foot in an 
apron of what seemed to Amos coarse 
kitchen towelling, and wore sleeves of 
the same material up to her elbows. 
Amos smiled; the sight gratitied his 
parochial mind, just as a well-appointed 
hearse or any other parish matter 
admirably conducted might have done. 
He smiled with such full approbation 
that Miss Langworthy blushed. The 
steam prevented Amos from seeing the 
blush, or he would probably not have 
remarked in so calm and matter-of- 
fact a manner, or indeed in any manner 
at all, she managed these things so 
well that she ought to be a clergyman’s 
wife, 

Miss Langworthy had naturally a 
steady hand, but the soup-ladle cer- 
tainly trembled slightly as she lowered 
it into the copper. She wished to 
make no possible mistake, but it really 
seemed to her that the all-important 
moment of her life had arrived. Amos 
Gould had smiled on her as she had 
never seen him smile on any other 
woman. He had here, in his own back 
kitchen, spoken of her fitness for be- 
coming a clergyman’s wife. Surely, 
she thought, she might trust her own 
instincts; surely that which all the 
parish had so long expected had really 
come to pass. But, with her usual 
caution, she felt that perhaps she was 
a little too perturbed to be able to 
estimate his words and manner just 
then—she must wait for what would 
follow. 

Amos, innocent as the smallest child 
with its broken mug waiting outside, 
took the vessel presented him by one 
of the foremost old women at the door 
and placed it on the edge of the cop- 
per. As good or evil fate would have 
it, it happened to be a brown and 
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yellow jug, illustrating the story of 
Boaz and Ruth. Miss Langworthy 
instantly saw it, and asked herself 
why should he have chosen to take 
that jug first, from all waiting to 
thrust theirs into his hand? She 
filled it, while Amos stood eying the 
figures on it with slow curiosity. 
Having just come to a knowledge of 
what it was intended to represent, and 
feeling rather proud of his discovery 
as Miss Langworthy filled and gave it 
to him, he held it up before her with 
a grave smile, saying 

“T don’t think you observed the 
picture.” 

To his amazement a voice full of 
agitation replied— 

“Yes; but pray say no more just 
now, Mr. Gould.” 

Amos handed theold woman her soup, 
and passed on the other jugs in silence, 
which was perhaps scarcely what he 
would have done had he considered 
ecolly as he could wish. For some 
time he looked perplexed and troubled, 
as the absurd sense of the blunder 
dawned upon him. 

He escaped as soon as possible from 
the soup-kitchen, but from its results 
he was not to escape. On his way up 
the lane, he met some one who asked 
him when he intended to take posses- 
sion of the rectory. Amos told him 
the late rector’s family and Miss Lang- 
worthy would be leaving in a week, 
and that then, as there was an arrange- 
ment for the furniture remaining as it 
was, he could enter immediately. 

‘“T suppose she will not be long 
away ?” said his neighbour. 

Amos asked why? in real _per- 
plexity. What could Ke mean, Amos 
wondered, since fe could not have 
known of the Boaz and Ruth jug? 
His friend, however, laughed as he 
turned in at his own gate, and with 
& parting wave of the hand answered— 

‘“Oh, don’t you suppose we have 
seen it all from tho first ?” 

Amos was an obstinate man when 
he chose to be, but he was a most tem- 
perate-minded ‘and considerate man, 
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So far as village gossips were concerned, 
he would have steadily maintained his 
own course and calmly defied their 
censure. But his whole life and his 
whole mind being now devoted to his 
work, whatever might seem likely to 
help that work was to be seriously 
considered and not hastily dismissed, 
even if he felt inclined to dismiss it. 
He was a just man too, and he ques- 
tioned himself very closely as to 
whether so freely accepting Miss 
Langworthy’s help, and even advice, 
he had not perhaps led her to think 
more than he intended. 

He thought of little else all day. 
In the evening, as he was packing 
some of his books, he read in a little 
old, old volume these words— 

‘‘No memorie liveth in the hearte 
so long or so sweetlie as that of a love 
slayne bye honour. The flowers of Maie 
repeat to us the storie, the loste delite. 
The birds sing of it, and if our teares 
starte with their first notes at morning 
and our sighs rise with the flowers’ 
odours, such teares and sighs are but 
as dewes and breathes from heaven, 
wherein was laid up for us the soule 
of that slayne love.” 

‘Trash!’ said Amos, flinging the 
book away angrily. ‘The idiot that 
wrote that had nothing to do but 
scribble.’’ And he said to himself, as 
he rose and laid on the fire a withered 
little spray, that, had the writer of the 
offending paragraph a parish to work, 
he would have known he must crush 
the flower under his feet that re- 
minded him of such a love, and wring 
the bird’s neck rather than endure the 
anguish of having “the lost delite’’ 
recalled. Somehow this little passage 
had more to do in de ining him to 
ask Miss Langworthy to be his wife 
than anything else, for it showed him 
how entirely he must shut out, if he 
would live and work at all, his brief, 
ethereal, dreamy, but all too exquisite 
romance of the rose. 

So he went to see Miss Langworthy 
that same evening, proposed, and was 
accepted. 
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CHAPTER ITI. 
SEBASTIAN. 


Hap the parish of Monksdean been as 
richly endowed ecclesiastically as it 
was naturally, the hopes and fears 
on which Sebastian’s character was 
founded would never have had exist- 
ence. His story might have remained 
as silent and unnoticed as any pebble 
on the beach at the foot of that sandy 
little lane where he was born. 

But the church which stood at the 
top of that same lane was poor in all 
but antiquity, legends, and beautiful 
surroundings. 

In these things it was as richasa 
little old English church could be. 

Unblémished by improvements, all 
in its cold Norman simplicity, it stood, 
reflecting flashes of sea on its small 
southern windows, and on those look- 
ing westward waving foliage. 

Time had been so generous and 
tender in his usage, one might imagine 
this to be his own parish church, and 
that he had a special regard for it on 
that account. For every thing that he 
defaced he brought ample compensa- 
tion in the form of emerald masses 
and treasures that could only be from 
his hand. 

The little churchyard, sloping down 
seaward, teemed with this same 
patron’s favours, and, when once 
inside the tiny gate, one felt it must 
take hours to see half the rich and 
curious things with which he had 
stored it. Even the white fan-tail 
pigeons that haunted it for the seed of 
sundry trees, added to its air of age 
and quaintness, for they seemed to 
have retained the dazzling purity of 
primeval snows. One could half fancy 
they had trailed those white feathers 
on the velvet turf of Eden, had fed 
from the first woman’s hand when it 
was spotless as themselves, and that 
at the fall they had taken too distant 
a flight heavenwards to come under 
the ban of sin and death. 

The peaceful little nook was shaded 
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airily by groups of the trees peculiar 
to that part of the coast. 

Though no veterans of the forest 
could have a more aged and venerable 
appearance than the trunks and lower 
branches of these old oaks and elms, 
they are so small that at first they 
look like young trees. It is the little 
boughs that rise from them Jike chil- 
dren upborne on shoulders bent with 
years that have the wonderful fresh- 
ness and delicacy of foliage, which is 
the great charm of Monksdean. 

It canopies the village street which 
lies up round the church corner. 
Smithy, thatched houses, the general 
shop on one side, and trim pond and 
Mr. Dowdeswell’s park railings on the 
other, all lie under this dainty green 
veil. About the rectory the wood is 
a little more dense, though the house 
is lower down the sea lane than the 
church, and on the opposite side. 

It is built simply, of limestone, 
and stands very quaintly on its little 
shelf on the woody hill-side. Rude 
steps in the cliff lead up to it. The 
four acres of glebe-land lie behind it. 

Without this, which he managed by 
the aid of one stout Hampshire man, 
little Amos would have been at his 
wits’ end to provide for the five little 
mouths that, after the first seven years 
of his marriage, expected filling with 
remorseless regularity. 

At the time of their starting together 
in life, Mr. and Mrs. Gould had al- 
ready passed through such experiences 
as made them decide to look forward 
to nothing in the future but what 
might be calmly and reasonably ex- 

ted. 

Both felt there was one sorrow to 
be dreaded by them beyond all other 
sorrows, and that was disappointment. 
Hope, therefore, was to be the for- 
bidden fruit in their cold Eden of 
resignation. 

Two years passed without any 
tempter appearing to try the strength 
of their resolve. ) 

In that time a strong little girl— 
a muscular Christian, like her mother 
—was born at Monksdean rectory. 
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But in the third year came the little 
Sebastian. 

Then it was that the mother, in her 
weakness, and in her joy at having a 
little man on her arm, allowed herself 
to taste of the forbidden tree, hope, 
‘‘and gave also unto her husband with 
her, and he did eat.”’ 

Her temptation came in this manner. 
On the third day after her boy’s birth 
she lay thinking of her broken-off 
household duties, and planning econo- 
mies to atone for extra expenses 
involved by the new arrival. 

The May afternoon was warm and 
still. Boughs of the China rose-tree 
waved about the half-curtained window 
with clusters of green buds that seemed 
peering in curiously for a glimpse of 
their human brother-bud, wrapped in 
flannel on Mrs. Gould’s large arm. 

The weather-vane of the church 
caught the sunlight, and glittered 
through the pale leaves. The bleating 
of lambs in fields close by, the chirp- 
ing of callow birds in the old garden 
trees, blending with countless other 
sounds, made Sebastian the richest of. 
afternoon lullabies. Altogether those 
sounds made such an anthem as that 
with which the Divine infant might 
have been greeted in his first spring 
on earth by the young things claiming 
kindred with Him through His infancy 
and helplessness. 

The mother of Sebastian being weak, 
found her careful household schemes 
grow confused, and her mind resting 
dreamily in the sweet sights and 
sounds of the May afternoon. 

It was then that there came to her 
suddenly, and by no process of thought 
that she could remember, a thrill of 
hope as to a new future to be made 
for her by this little child. 

The suddenness, the intensity, and 
the new and exquisite delight of the 
feeling so moved her that she became 
shaken by sobs, and her eyes over- 
flowed. 

She heard at that moment a step 
plodding up the stairs, and tried hard 
to calm herself before it reached her 
door, 
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But the door opened on all her 
weakness, and the grave eyes of little 
Amos grew graver as they beheld her. 
The broad form came with unwonted 
haste across the room. 

‘‘My dear Helen, are you not so 
well ?” 

It was quite useless trying now to 
hide from him the cause of her emo- 
tion. She had not the strength to 
dissemble. 

Taking Sebastian’s fist (about the 
size and tint of a newly-hatched 
pigeon), she laid it with a great deal 
of strange significance, which he 
utterly failed to understand, in the 
hand of Amos, and spoke to him with a 
fresh rush of tears and an almost child- 
like appeal for credence in her voice. . 

‘“My dear,” she said, “this little 
man is to alter everything forus. I 
have really, Amos, had a sort of re- 
velation about him. Yes, he is to 
be a great blessing to us, and to 
change everything for us some day. 
I know it. I am sure of it.” 

Had such a statement come from 
any other creature in the world, Amos 
would have smiled in his own quiet 
way and passed it by as one of those 
pleasant delusions with which he had 
determined to have nothing to do. 

From Helen Gould, out of whose 
lips he had been used to hear nothing 
but purest truisms, it came at least 
startlingly. 

He looked at her in much bewilder- 
ment. Tears were strange to Helen’s 
eyes, and these Joyful smiles stranger 
still to her lips. Little Amos found 
her emotion contagious. 

He had much greater faith in her 
intellect and strength of mind than 
his own, and felt quite sure that what 
she said, however surprising, must 
have some sound meaning in it. 

Since, too, there was such deep 
mystery in the relationship of this 
mother and this small new creature at 
her side, who could presume to say, 
Amos asked himself, just where such 
mystery ended? Why should she not 
have been given some insight as to its 
destiny ? 
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He stood looking down on the poor 
face lit by the one solitary ray of 
hope he had ever seen there. It 
seemed to him cruel to shut his heart 
and mind against her one prophecy. 
Why should he? 

So he did not shut his heart, but, 
like Jacob at the sight of the waggons 
from the land of Goshen, opened it to 
the dream of precious promise, and, 
like Jacob’s, his spirit revived. 

Amos stooped and kissed Sebastian’s 
mother with a look of belief more 
solemn and glad than he was aware. 

When thoroughly matter-of-fact, un- 
imaginative, people once admit such 
an idea into their minds as this with 
which the parents of Sebastian had 
become possessed, it is hardly a matter 
of wonder that it should become like 
a reality to them, so used to admit 
nothing but realities. 

If an actual and visible messenger 
from Heaven had come with an account 
of Sebastian’s mission upon earth, it 
could scarcely have been regarded as a 
stronger certainty than it was from 
that hour. 

The two bent over the child, smiling 
to see him grasp his father’s finger as 
tenaciously as if he wished to express 
his readiness to hold fast whatever 
charge might be placed in his hands. 

At that moment they little knew 
that of all the sharp arrows fate had 
in store for the bosom of the baby 
Sebastian, this supposed foresight con- 
cerning him was to prove cruellest, 
and pierce deepest. 


CHAPTER III. 
SEBASTIAN'S MODEL, 


THERE hung over Mrs. Gould’s mantel- 
piece @ portrait of a certain church 
dignitary of commanding and august 
countenance, For the orginal of this 
picture, Mrs. Gould had an esteem 
and admiration that rose as nearly 
to enthusiasm as her nature could 
approach. 

As it was believed, by most who 
knew him, that the great man had 
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reached his present position by his 
own powerful exertions, and as Mrs. 
Gould knew he had come into the 
world as poor as Sebastian himself, 
there can be no doubt that the con- 
templation of the picture had had 
some share in bringing about her pro- 
hetic inspiration concerning her boy’s 
fature. 

Though she had herself no idea of 
this, but firmly believed her sudden 
hopefulness to have been a superhuman 
foresight, the determination to make 
Sebastian follow as nearly as possible 
in the great man’s footsteps, was in 
her mind and heart from the moment 
of her dream. It therefore seemed to 
her, as she informed Amos, that she 
had been divinely instructed to make 
their dear and honoured friend, Pre- 
bendary Jellicoe, Sebastian’s model. 

But Amos had his own opinion on 
this point. Perhaps his imagination, 
never very elastic, had been stretched 
to its utmost to take in the idea of his 
wife's prophecy in its first stage. He 
could not quite bring himself to believe 
that the huge gouty limbs and port 
wine-tinted face of the prebendary 
played any part in that sweet and 
solemn moment when his wife poured 
out her words of hope with tears 
and trembling, as if a mighty tender 
voice had just breathed them in her 
ear. 
Amos, therefore, though he said 
nothing, did not believe the prebendary 
to have been specially intended by 
Providence as Sebastian’s exemplar 
and guide. Perhaps his admiration 
for the great man was not so profound 
as his wife’s. However, he could not 
be blind as to his success, and know- 
ing Mrs. Gould would not abandon 
her idea without losing her hope as to 
Sebastian’s future, he fell into her 
plans, casting away his own misgivings, 
and trying to see things as she, with 
her superior judgment, saw them. 

Her little girl being so tall and 
strong for her age made her confident 
that Sebastian would be of stature as 
colossal and constitution as sound as 
the prebendary. 
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He was to have a hardy training, 
and to be made feel his responsibilities 
as the future backbone of the family 
at as early an age as possible. 

Amos had his doubts as to whether 
the child was nearly so large and 
strong as his sister had been at his 
age ; but his wife declared she saw in 
him every sign of a fine constitution. 

The first thing to be done was to 
write and request the honour of the 
prebendary becoming godfather to the 
child, who already bore his Christian 
name by anticipation. 

In two days came a gracious con- 
sent, which was received by Mrs. 
Gould with unbounded pride and plea- 
sure. 

There was, however, one drawback 
to the pleasure with which it was re- 
ceived at the rectory. The prebendary 
had just consented to a similar entreaty 
from the parents of a little newborn 
cousin of Sebastian’s, so there would 
be two Sebastian Goulds in the family. 
At first this was felt to be annoy- 
ing; but Mrs. Gould soon assured 
herself, and then Amos, that the other 
Sebastian would be a mere nobody; 
and that it was unreasonable to grudge 
him the honour of bearing the name of 
such a cousin as her own Sebastian. 

“ Even if I had not this feeling about 
the child,’”’ she said, “I really don’t 
see how he could fail to make his way 
with such a friend as the dear bishop.” 

“Bishop Jellicoe” was the title by 
which the prebendary was most com- 
monly designated, partly because the 
stall to which he had been appointed 
had once —when it was not quite with- 
out provender—been held by a bishop ; 
and partly because he claimed the 
right, as senior clergyman in the 
diocese, to propose the bishop’s health 
at visitation dinners, when he invari- 
ably took occasion to deliver his own 
“charge” to the clergy. But apart 
from al] these smaller facts, Pre- 
bendary Jellicoe was declared by his 
admirers to be ‘‘ every inch a bishop,” 
in person, mind, and manners; and, 
to all gifted with powers to appre- 
ciate him “ Bishop’) (he; was, from the 
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moment he became prebendary, to the 
day of his lamented death. 

“Don’t you see, yourself,” asked 
Mrs. Gould, rather impatient at her 
husband's silence, “that there could 
scarcely be a better chance for any 
young man than Sebastian will have if 
he makes himself cared for, as he ought 
and must, by his godfather ? ” 

‘‘ Well, my dear,” answered Amos, 
‘“< practwally, I suppose, that really is 
all the solid ground we have for these 
little feet to stand on. I suppose the 
bishop really will put something in 
his way at the right time—zhen that 
comes.” 

And Amos could not withhold a 
patient little sigh at the thought of 
how many years lay between this 
small Joseph and his prospective land 
of Goshen. 

“He looks a perfect little clergy- 
man already,” declared Mrs. Gould, as 
if in reproach at the sigh. 

‘¢ Rather uncanonical in the style of 
hair, isn’t he?’ asked Amos, smiling 
at Sebastian’s bare pink head, turning 
its back energetically on all the world 
but that one thing in it which alone 
-was of any importance to him just 
then—his mother. 

‘I do believe he has the bishop’s 
own magnificent brow,’ she exclaimed, 
looking from Sebastian’s forehead, 
crimped like a new chestnut leaf, to 
the portrait hanging over the mantel- 
piece. 

The picture, of which the steel 
engraving in Mrs. Gould’s room was a 
copy, was an oil-painting, representing 
a head and shoulders, very consider- 
ably larger than ordinary life-size. 
Yet it was generally acknowledged 
that the artist could not be said to 
have really departed from nature in 
this matter. The original of the por- 
trait was so great a man physically, so 
much greater morally, and more great 
than all socially, that apparent exag- 
geration was perhaps the only means by 
which justice could be done in such a 
case. 

The brow to which Mrs. Gould 
fancied her Sebastian’s bore some 
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resemblance, projected much in several 
places, as if the great brain had needed 
more room than nature originally 
allowed it. The nose was decidedly 
Roman. Sebastian, at four years oid, 
was irreverent enough to compare it 
with Mr. Punch’s, for which his 
mother debarred him a whole week 
from contemplation of his model. Ii 
such an idea could possibly occur to 
the child, one would have thought that 
the severe dignity of the expression of 
the lips would have prevented utter- 
ance of it. Those lips, too, were 
large and full. 

The eyes alone were small; but 
their look of profound absorption 
made them like no other eyes. Close, 
perhaps irreverent, observers, among 
whom Sebastian, at certain frivolous 
moments of his life, must be num- 
bered, hinted that, in spite of their 
apparent absorption, the eyes were 
really watching very keenly for the 
slightest sign of disrespect:in the be- 
holder’s face. At least, such was the 
expression they said the artist had 
caught. 

Amos failed to see the slightest 
likeness between the bishop and 
Sebastian; and he had an absurdly 
unreasonable sort of foreboding won- 
der whether there might not be as 
great a difference in their characters 
and lives as in their faces. 

Sebastian’s education was, of course, 
to be undertaken by his father, till he 
should be ready to go to college; for 
the expenses of which every penny 
that could be saved from the house- 
keeping allowance, was to be stored 
up thenceforth. 

Amos was naturally somewhat 
nervous about his task; and the cor- 
respondence between Mrs. Gould and 
the prebendary, upon the subject, did 
not tend to make his mind easier. 

He was considerably dismayed, 
when, in answer to Mrs. Gould’s en- 
treaties for advice, their learned friend 
sent particulars of his own early pro- 


He had lisped Latin quite as soon 


as he lisped English. At three years 
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old he could read some words in 
Cesar, and at five he could read the 
text throughout better than that of an 
English lesson-book. He began Latin 
grammar at the same time as the 
English, a plan that he decidedly 
advised to be adopted with regard to 
Sebastian, leaving its more abstruse 
rules to be mastered afterwards 
through translation. At eight years 
of age he had finished Cesar and com- 
menced Ovid. Then Greek was un- 
dertaken, first the grammar, and then 
Xenophon’s Anabasis; from which 
point the prebendary’s progress was 
marvellously rapid. 

But it was enough for Amos to 
realise what he had to undertake for 
Sebastian in his earlier years without 
looking beyond. He had been habit- 
uated by his wife to believe almost 
anything as to the prebendary’s mental 
powers; but when he glanced from 
the prodigious slippers kept in the 
corner of the dining-room, in readiness 
for the visits, ‘‘few and far between,” 
of the great man, he could not help 
asking himself was it possible those 
tiny feet, now in the wool shoes of 
pink and white, could ever follow in 
the prebendary’s huge educational 
strides ? 

But any doubts and fears that may 
have existed were only like slight 
specks in the sky of the future, which 
the coming of Sebastian's little pink 
face had made all rosy. 

Even the thought of his great task 
soon began to give Amos pleasure as 
well as anxiety, and a sense of self- 
importance that enriched his dull life 
wonderfully. 

His night’s rest after his toilsome 
day was usually deep and dreamless. 
Now the remembrance of his respon- 
sibilities often kept him wakeful till 
chanticleer’s voice startled and set 
screaming the little hero of the house. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE PREBENDARY’S LETTER, 


A YEAR passed, and showed Sebastian's 
first failure in treading in his god- 
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father’s footsteps; for not only was 
it impossible to make him lisp in 
Latin, but he would not lisp at all. 

At two years old he began to con- 
verse with much fluency and self- 
satisfaction, but in an entirely new 
and unknown tongue; declining to 
repeat any words in which it was 
attempted to instruct him, either Latin 
or English. 

The only way in which he showed 
any intelligence was the energy with 
which he tried to make the acquaint- 
ance of every living thing that came 
in his way. Every fresh face appeared 
to excite his interest and pleasure ; 
and he would smile and crow at it as 
if it gave him surprise and delight to 
find the world so full of people. His 
face would look deplorably stupid and 
miserable when his father or mother 
tried patiently to make him repeat 
some simple word, such as dog or cat. 
But if either of these animals entered 
the room during the lesson, his little 
hands were outstretched towards it, 
and he would address it with a flood 
of eloquence incomprehensible but for 
the love that lit his face. 

It seemed to Amos that there was 
something approaching to obstinacy in 
the way Sebastian, even in his baby- 
hood, opposed their plans, and appeared 
to maintain that to make himself at 
home in the world was quite enough 
for him to do as yet. 

At three years old the only advance 
he could be said to have made in his 
education was simplifying the alphabet 
for his own study by calling every 
letter a or B. And to this he kept 
with a patient and serene obstinacy 
that neither coaxing nor slapping could 
conquer. 

At five, Cesar was still on the shelf 
unthumbed, Sebastian being only able 
by deep study, and by the aid of highly- 
coloured prints, to spell out the tragedy 
of Cock Robin. 

At six, not only was he a dunce, but 
so weak and small and soft of frame 
that his stalwart. baby-sister, born 
three years after _him,)had’ merely to 
run at him to lay Sebastian helpless 
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on the ground. His backbone was not 
particularly strong even for its own 
natural wear and tear, but was most 
unsatisfactory when considered as the 
family support. 

His mother tried her best to render 
his appearance less infantine. Never 
were limbs so babyish encased in gar- 
ments so manly, or fresh, flaxen curls 
so severely sheared. 

But it was all labour in vain. The 
shearing left a soft yellow down that 
made Sebastian look like a tender, un- 
feathered fledgling turned prematurely 
out of its nest. 

Fortunately for himself the child 
was blessed with a meek and quiet 
spirit, and never had a thought of 
murmuring at the severity with which 
he was treated. 

He did not even know his life was 
a peculiarly hard one. Seeing his 
sisters allowed time to play and enjoy 
leisure and amusements denied to him- 
self, he did once ask his mother why 
such a difference was made between 
them. When she told him sharply 
that it was because he was a boy—a 
little man—and that men must take 
great responsibilities on themselves, 
and learn to work very hard indeed, 
Sebastian murmured no more, but did 
his best in his own small way to act 
his part manfully. 

His best, it is true, was very dis- 
appointing. Every one in the house 
knew that the rector spent more time 
over Sebastian’s lessons than he gave 
to all his other children, but how much 
more still he devoted to the little 
dunce was known only to the teacher 
and pupil. They took long walks to- 
gether, but of what had passed during 
those walks only a little book bulging 
Sebastian’s pocket, and a look of graver 
perplexity on his father’s face, gave 
any sign 

Sebastian bore the troubles and dif- 
ficulties of his education with much 
fortitude. Sometimes he referred to 
them with a quaint, half-sad humour 
that made Amos smile in spite of him- 
self. Once, when they were returning 
together from the village, they saw a 
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donkey tied by a rope that was fast- 
ened round a rock. Sebastian looked 
from it up to his father’s face with a 
queer twinkle in his eye. 

‘‘ Well,” observed the rector, ‘* What 
now?” 

‘‘ He thinks if he keeps pulling he 
can move the rock,” said Sebastian; 
‘and I think if I keep on trying I can 
learn Latin. I wonder which of us 
will do what we want first!” 

This dismayed Amos considerably, 
for in spite of the boy’s inability to 
learn, he had some almost unconscious 
faith in his being wiser than he seemed, 
and it alarmed him to think Sebastian 
really felt his efforts to be as hopeless 
as the donkey’s. 

Sometimes his father, loth to keep 
the child in so many hours in the 
bright summer time, sent him out with 
his book to study it down at the end 
of the sandy lane. But here a crowd 
of fancies came into his mind bearing 
it far away from the little book in his 
hand, His thoughts, like little boats 
with “youth at the helm and pleasure 
at the prow,” went sailing idly on over 
the great grey sea Vainly he tried 
to call them back. Away and away 
they swam, dancing, drifting, 

The sandy lane itself was the spot 
that Sebastian all through his life 
loved more than any place in the 
world. As a child he used to think 
to himself that the break in the cliff 
here, whenever it happened, must have 
been welcome to both sea and country, 
for they seemed mutually brightened 
and benefited by each other's ac- 
quaintance. 

At high tide the waves came crowd- 
ing and leaping up the lane lke 
children let out of a big school into 
a tiny playground. The trees, like 
children too, Sebastian thought, had 
met them as nearly as they might, but 
stcod with arms stretched landwards 
as if ready for flight should the wild 
waves come too close. 

Here, too, he often met with another 
hindrance than the sea and sandy lane, 
—one with,whom Aines could not be 
very wrath. It was the child of Mr. 
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Frank Dowdeswell, of Coombe Park, 
where the white pigecns th:t haunted 
the churchyard had their abiding-place. 

Three years after his own marriage 
Amos had had to stand within the altar 
rails and join the little hand that had 
clung to his at that parting at the coach 
to Dowdeswell’s. Two more years and 
he had said over it, “earth to earth, 
ashes to ashes, dust to dust,” none 
guessing that in saying it of Lillian 
he said it also of his life's romance. 

He had known that in dying she 
had given birth to a daughter, but 
had heard and thought little of her 
till there began to molest Sebastian 
in his beach solitude a brilliant httle 
beauty of three years old. She seemed 
more like a little woman to Amos than 
a child, a sort of infant Cleopatra, 
possessing the love and joy of a cherub 
and the imperiousness of a queen, the 
fascination and tyranny of a consci- 
ously beautiful woman. 

Sebastian was ever the object of 
Miss Dora Dowdeswell’s search when 
her nurse brought her out, the object 
of her intense admiration, tyranny, 
and love. Her mind seemed as large, 
bold and strong as her person. Indeed 
her dauntless truthfulness on certain 
occasions proved embarrassing to Sebas- 
tian, whose timidity had taught him 
to temporise slightly, especially with 
regard to his mother, of whom he stood 
in much awe. 

Mrs. Gould having her young chil- 
dren to manage with one maid-of-all- 
work, could spare but little time over 
her boy. It is doubtful, however, 
whether she would have done any 
more good than Amos, as what small 
powers of learning Sebastian had 
seemed lost or bewildered under his 
mother’s tuition. Her temper, too, 
was naturally hasty, but, like every 
other fault she had, was kept in 
admirable subjection. If one person 
tried it more than another it was cer- 
tainly Sebastian. For no one could 
deny that she was an admirable mother 
and wife, a very pattern (as Amos had 
prophesied in the soup-kitchen) of a 
clergyman’s wife. 


Shed enjoyed good health and equable 
spirits, and her management of her 
home was almost faultless. No mean- 
ness of dress or occupation could make 
her appear otherwise than perfectly 
ladylike and self-possessed. Yet she 
was often much tried in both these _ 
respects, 

Her good taste was apparent through- 
out the house, though perhaps it might 
be said to be a little hard and cold, 
being due entirely to cultivation and 
not to instinct. 

Her sketches in water-colours that 
decorated the little drawing-room had 
been much admired. She did her best 
to impart all her accomplishments to 
her children, putting a decided stop 
to any tendency to what she called 
extremes, by which she meant going 
further in any direction than she had 
been led by her own masters. 

She was fond of music as a science, 
and was a most correct pianist. No- 
thing ever jarred all she had in the 
way of nerves so much as when her 
little Sebastian, to his own deep rap- 
ture, his ignorant fingers guided only 
by his tender little ear, first fumbled 
out the air of “ Home, sweet home!” 

Up to a certain time the prebendary 
was kept in ignorance of his godson’s 
backwardness, but at last Mrs. Gould 
insisted on telling him, and asking his 
advice. 

Sebastian himself took in the great 
blue letter that came in answer to his 
mother’s, little knowing what hints 
for his own welfare it contained. 

He noticed, however, that his mother 
after reading it handed it to his father, 
with an approving and emphatic nod.- 

Sebastian, while appearing to be 
absorbed in blowing his spoonful of 
hot bread and milk, watched his father 
attentively. 

First, he saw his eyes grow very 
bright and surprised-looking. When 
he had read the letter he gave it back 
to Mrs. Gould, making no comment, 
and avoiding to meet her eye, by 
which Sebastian felt sure the contents 
of the letter were, not at all pleasing 
to him. 
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It was from no vulgar curiosity 
that Sebastian longed so all that 
morning to know what was in his 
godfather’s letter. Far more on his 
father’s account than his own was he 


anxious about it, for it had evidently 


left Amos in a mood of unusual 
thoughtfulness and grave perplexity. 

As the day was a holiday, all the 
young folks but Sebastian went off 
to the beach directly after breakfast. 
He was shut in the dining-room with 
three days’ unlearned lessons, making 
good-humoured grimaces at his sisters, 
who laughed at him as they went by 
the window. 

He had not been alone long before 
his eye, roving everywhere but on 
his books, detected the prebendary’s 
letter. 

Sebastian could scarcely read writing 
’ at that time, but he had so frequently 
been set by his mother to study and 
try to imitate his godfather’s striking 
hand, that he had the provoking 
knowledge of being able to pick out 
a few words had the letter lain near 
him—had it been on the table instead 
of the mantelpiece. 

Sebastian tried to take his thoughts 
off it, and to set to work at his 
lessons. 

Suddenly, however, he discovered his 
slate-pencil wanted a finer point, and 
knowing there was a penknife on the 
mantelpiece, nothing could be more 
natural than that he should go and 
get it. Nor, when standing on the 
fender to reach it, with one hand 
holding the shelf, was it less natural 
that his eyes should glance admiringly 
over the bold characters he had been 
urged to imitate. 

He was surprised to find how easily 
he could spell out the address and 
date— 

‘*THE REcTORY, 
‘6 STOWEY-CUM-PETHERTON, 


“6 May 18.” 
And then— 
**My VERY DEAR FRIEND.” 


The next word he spelt out, in the 
middle of the page, and surrounded 
by Latin quotations, was “ him.” 
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‘“That’s me,” said Sebastian, with 
his usual disregard for grammar. 
“Now, if I could only see what 
about ‘ him.’ ”’ 

Sebastian fixed his attention on 
the three or four words preceding the 
one he had mastered, and which was 
the end of a sentence. 

It would have done Mrs. Gould 
good to see the intelligence that lit 
Sebastian’s face as the meaning of the 
sentence dawned upon him. 

But it might not have been good 
either for her or Sebastian had she 
seen him spring from the fender to 
the middle of the hearth-rug, and 
stand there like a fierce little gladiator, 
with clenched fists, actually sparring 
at the portrait of his reverend god- 
father. 

‘““A good whipping is evidently the 
only thing that will stir him,’’ wrote 
the prebendary ; and had he seen how 
even the mention of it did stir Sebas- 
tian, he would not have been likely to 
regret the advice he had given. 

But Sebastian did not remain long 
in an attitude of rage. 

Calling to mind the manner in 
which this letter had been received 
by his mother soon changed his 
passion to piteous grief. | 

In spite of all her attempts at 
hardening him, Sebastian still in his 
little heart silently clung to her with 
the trust and fond dependence of a 
year-old baby. 

As he sat down now on the stool 
near him, with his face full of shocked 
surprise, he looked less like a boy of 
six years than an infant whose hands 
had just been roughly beaten from 
their hold round the mother’s neck. 
A nestling tumbled from its nest’ and 
huddled on the grass in the cold 
morning dew was not more piteous a 
sight. 

When Sebastian’s half-stunned little 
brain began to revive and think, the 
recollection of his father’s evident 
displeasure at the prebendary’s letter 
came to him. 

Immediately, his, head rose, his face 
brightened, his eyes twinkled through 
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their tears with tender humour and 


pity. 

‘Poor papa!’ he said; “he 
would have to do it. Poor little 
papa ! 9? 


How Sebastian came to apply the 
same epithet to Amos that was ap- 
plied to him by nearly all who knew 
him, it is impossible to say; but this 
was not the first time he had done so. 

When in church Amos was hot and 
nervous, or oppressed with the dul- 
ness of his own sermon, Sebastian 
would whisper to his sisters, ‘‘ Poor 
little papa!” with the same queer 
twinkle in his loving eyes, while the 
rest of his face retained its ordinary 
church solemnity. Even when Amos 
felt the tide of his eloquence flowing 
more strongly than usual (as he did on 
certain rare occasions), and perhaps 
showed that he felt it, Sebastian’s eye, 
full of some suppressed inexplicable 
kind of humour that was as impossible 
to understand as it was to resist, 
turned to one of his sisters, and set 
her mouth twitching even before the 
half-comical, half-serious “ Poor little 

!”? was whispered. 

Amos, though he found Sebastian’s 
manner to him always full of demure 
respect and childish humility, had a 
certain sense of being understood by 
this little dunce better than by the 
wisest man he knew. It gave him a 
curious sort of vexation sometimes 
when he had an annoyance which he 
thought was unknown to any but 
himself to meet the boy’s babyish 
eyes with their look of half-furtive, 
sympathetic insight. But there were 
times when Amos took some solace 
from those looks almost unknowingly ; 
times also when he talked to Sebastian 
as he talked to no one else. There 
existed, in fact, between these two a 
certain confidence and companionship 
which seemed strange enough con- 
sidering the trouble they gave each 
other as teacher and pupil. 

Sebastian, as he remembered how 
his father had read the terriblo letter 
with repugnance and almost anger, 
wondered lovingly as well as trem- 
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blingly how he would act in the 
matter. 

Though he went back to his lessons, 
they were more than ever vague and 
incomprehensible to him. ‘ What will 
poor papa do?” was the question 
that filled all his mind. 

He could do nothing but wonder 
and wait for the time when Amos 
would come to hear him his lessons. 

When he did hear the well-known 
step crossing the stone-paved hall, 
Sebastian’s heart thumped very hard, 
and his cheeks grew hot as he bent 
low over his book. 

“Well, sir,” said Amos, looking 
suspiciously at the reddening cheeks, 
“‘T hope you have made some use of 
your time ¢his morning.” 

Sebastian, only too well aware that 
he was no better acquainted with the 
lesson set him than he had been three 
days ago, mechanically handed one of 
his books to his father, and placed 
himself before him in his usual atti- 
tude of torture—his hands behind him, 
and his eyes directed to a corner of 
the ceiling. 

Then followed the old, old story: 
Amos patiently questioning, Sebastian 
utterly helpless, and growing more be- 
wildered and stupefied every minute. 

At last Amos threw down on the 
table the book he held. 

The little shock of this action 
brought the tears to Sebastian’s eyes ; 
and when his father rose and left the 
room without speaking, he let the 
drops patter down on his broad collar, 
and made no effort to stop them. 

At dinner nobody spoke to him. 
He fancied his father and mother 
were strange and reserved with each 
other (so shrewd an eye had the little 
dunce), and he felt sure he was the 
cause. 

His sisters, fair, brown, and 
freckled, had come in from the beach 
with the appetites and spirits of 
successful hunters. They were not 
particularly well favoured as to per- 
sonal appearance, but each freckled 
brow wore the crown of happy care- 
lessness, by which one sees when a 
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child is really allowed to be sovereign 
in the bright empire of its childhood. 

From the little one who sat with 
his broad linen collar blistered with 
tear marks that crown had been taken. 
His little kingdom was as bright as 
any, but he might not enjoy it: as full 
of treasures as any, but his hands 
were bound so that he could hardly 
- touch them. Yet even crownless and 
chained he loved it, and longed for its 
forbidden joys. 

Just now, however, Sebastian was 
thinking less of his own troubles than 
of his father’s. He saw his mother so 
silent and stern to him, and could well 
understand what it must be if his 
father meant to go against the pre- 
bendary’s advice. 

After dinner Amos rose to set out on 
a visit to a sick parishioner at some 
distance. Sebastian was to have gone 
with him, and he watched wistfully for 
a look signifying he might go. But 
Amos went without a glance towards 
him. 

‘‘ Now, Sebastian,” said Mrs. Gould 
as sharply as her well cultivated voice 
allowed her to speak, “no idling 
because your father’s away ; and I hope 
I shall hear a better account of this 
afternoon than I have of this morning. 
If [I don’t——” 

She finished the sentence with a look 
which Sebastian, after what he had 
read in the prebendary’s letter, had no 
difficulty in understanding. 

When Amos returned from his long 
walk, which had been more wearying 
than usual, perhaps through the 
absence of his little companion, 
Sebastian was sitting at the dining- 
room table, his arms clasped round his 
little heap of books, his head laid on 
them. 

He was asleep, and Mrs. Gould stood 
by, sternly drawing his father’s atten- 
tion to the dreadful fact. 

Amos understood from her manner 
that she thought the right occasion for 
following the prebendary’s advice had 
come. 

He stood looking at the little culprit 
hesitatingly, when Sebastian woke up 
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suddenly, and was down on his feet in 
a moment, meekly proffering his little 
book for his father to hear him say his 
lesson as usual, 

Amos took the book, and laid it on 
the table. 

‘“Go in the garden, Sebastian,’ he 
said; “I can’t attend to you now.” 

Sebastian was glad to escape his 
afternoon ordeal for once. As he 
passed by the dining-room window he 
heard his mother talking in that 
peculiar tone which Sebastian had 
noticed always left his father’s face very 
grave for hours ; sometimes for days. 

He knew the conversation was about 
himself and the prebendary; and he 
felt as guilty as if he had committed 
some dreadful crime. 

He had strolled drearily about for 
half an hour when his mother called 
him. There was a sort of firm tran- 
quillity in her voice that made 
Sebastian’s little legs tremble as he 
walked toward’s the house. 

“Your papa wants you in the 
dining-room,” she said, taking his hand 
and helping him to cross the hall 
swiftly. 

As soon as Sebastian found the door 
closed behind him he noticed a little 
cane lying on the table. All his 
courage forsook him at once, and he 
began such a cry as deceived his mother, 
who, listening in the hall, put her hand 
to her heart, and bit her lip, fearing 
Amos was dealing too severely with 
him. 

It was quite a little tragedy in the 
house, for Sebastian was so loved that 
his screams went sharply to all hearts 
there. His sisters clung to each other 
and held their breath. The servant- 
girl expressed her indignation in tones 
nearly as loud as Sebastian’s. 

There was dead silence when Amos 
carried the little martyr up stairs to put 
him to bed. When he came down he 
gave orders that no one was to go 
near him. 

Amos had his own reasons for this. 
The fact was the flogging had not been 
so terrible as it seemed outside the 
door, and he wished to surround it with 
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as much solemnity as possible. He 
preferred that Mrs. Gould should not 
immediately see the extent of the 
injuries Sebastian’s tender flesh might 
be supposed to have sustained from the 
severity of his punishment. By the 
next morning all signs of it would 
reasonably be expected to have dis- 
appeared. 

Sebastian, when he heard the com- 
mand given, was much relieved by it, 
for he, too, dreaded his mother coming 
up and discovering that he had really 
made as slight an acquaintance with 
the cane as he had with his lessons. 

He was trembling, pale, and sobbing, 
it is true, from the shock of seeung the 
cane, and from the successive shocks of 
the blows Amos gave the cushion of the 
chair with the cane, apparently to try 
its mettle, for each time Sebastian 
thought the next blow would be upon 
his own back; and as expectation is 
said to be often worse than reality, his 
cries of terror were not in any way 
fictitious. 

When his father said, “‘ There, sir, 
that’s what you will get if you don’t 
mind,’ and he found himself being 
carried up stairs uninjured, his relief 
was almost too much for him, and he 
turned so pale that Amos thought he 
would have fainted. 

Amos shut himself in his study all 
the evening, leading Mrs. Gould to 
infer that his exertion in the dining- 
room had upset his nerves and temper. 
The truth was he felt too guilty to 
endure her sympathy. He doubted if 
she would ever forgive him if she knew 
what he had done, or rather what he 
had not done. A woman who thought 
any extravagance of emotion almost 
a sin had had her heart wrung—by 
what? Blows on a horsehair chair- 
cushion | 

No wonder Amos withdrew himself 
from his family that evening; and 
no wonder Sebastian lying up stairs 
should, when he recovered from his 
fright, whisper into his pillow with 
tender mirth :— 

“Poor little papa! 
little papa ! ” ) 
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But Amos had more to think of in 
his solitude than what had passed that 
afternoon. What was to be done with 
Sebastian? Amos had some dim idea 
that it would be far better to leave the 
child to his childishness a little longer. 
It did seem to him that forcing open 
the folded mind so early was like 
pulling apart the petals of a bud ina 
way that must ruin the flower. 

Yet what could he do when two 
such high-minded and altogether such 
superior persons as his wife and 
Prebendary Jellicoe set their strong 
opinions against his opinion, which 
was, he was obliged to own, but vague 
and doubtful ? 

He knew that after the event of 
that day Sebastian’s heart would be 
bound to him by a new tie, and that 
the child would try to the very utmost 
of his strength to please him. 

In this he was right enough, for 
Sebastian did indeed strain all his 
small powers after that day. Another 
year, however, showed his efforts in 
vain, or very nearly so. He was cer- 
tainly the most backward child Amos 
himself had ever known. 

Mrs. Gould was obliged to confess 
that even the carrying out of the 
prebendary’s advice had not done any 
good. 

One day Mrs. Gould came to Amos 
as he was at work in the garden. 

Amos dropped his eyes as soon as 
he saw her, for she carried one of the 
well known big heraldic decorated 
letters. Her eyes were bright. and 
triumphant. 

“Our difficulty is now over, Amos,” 
she said. “The prebendary has 
offered to take Sebastian for two years, 
and teach him himself.” 

She did not know Sebastian was 
behind the pea-sticks close by till she 
caught sight of a pair of panic-stricken 
blue eyes staring at her through the 
blossoms. 

Amos was scarcely less dismayed at 
this news than Sebastian. He felt, 
too, that after his own failure as the 
boy’s tutor, he could say but little 
against a plan that ~would give his 
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wife such confidence and pleasure. 
But he suffered more than she had 
any idea of in his passiveness as the 
preparations were made for Sebastian’s 
speedy departure. He could not help 
wondering if the boy thought him 
weak, or untrue to their friendship 
in allowing this bitter parting to take 
place. And yet again it really ap- 
peared to him that Sebastian under- 
stood his position, and pitied him. He 
never once appealed to him to save him 
from the dreaded visit. He seemed 
to watch him, and to understand it 
would increase his trouble. 

Sebastian did try to put up one 
frantic little prayer to his mother, 
but it was met half-way by so stern 
a word and look, he had to swallow 
back the chief part of it though it 
nearly choked him. 

He tried no more to avert his doom, 
but awaited it with Spartan patience. 

When the day of separation dawned 
Sebastian had two important duties to 
perform before it was time for his 
father and mother to rise. One was 
the burial of a broken-legged wooden 
horse, for which he still had too great 
an affection to leave it to be treated 
according to its personal defects. The 
other was the destruction of a little 
strip of garden which his mother had 
informed him would not be his when 
he returned, as he would then be too 
much of a man for such nonsense, and 
would be able to assist his father with 
the garden and farm. 

These two terrible acts performed, 
he felt as if his childhood was annihi- 
lated, and he was almost a man. 

How the hours, usually so slow at 
Monksdean, seemed to fly that 
morning ! 

The little grave in the sands was 
scarcely covered with the flowers torn 
from the garden spot which had given 
Sebastian the first pleasures of landed 
proprietorship, when he was called to 
breakfast. 

His father and mother were to walk 
with him up to the top of the village 
where the coach passed at nine o'clock 

every Wednesday morning. 
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When Mrs. Gould went up stairs to 
put on her bonnet, Sebastian,who, pale 
with excitement and his exertions in 
the garden, sat by the window, felt 
his father’s hand on his shoulder and 
heard his voice, the only voice in the 
world that gave his bewildered little 
soul any confidence and _ hope, 
saying :— 

“‘Sebastian, one word, my boy, 
before we part. Don’t think I am 
sending you away to save myself 
trouble. I shall have more trouble 
about you than if I had you here. I 
shall come and see you, and if I find 
that being with your godfather is 
not for your good I shall bring you 
home. You need think of nothing 
but trying to learn. Now do you 
understand, it’s not such a terrible 
thing after all?” 

Sebastian stood up, and brushed a 
speck of dust from his cap, and with- 
out looking at his father, answered,— 

ae Very well, papa, I can bear it 
now.’ 

And in his voice was such a reve- 
lation of the despair that had filled 
him before his father’s little speech, 
Amos was almost startled into further 
and more binding promises. Mrs, 
Gould, however, came down in time 
to save them from the dangerous 
comfort of more parting words; and 
when each of his sisters had taken 
leave of him under the restraining 
looks of Mrs. Gould, Sebastian passed 
from under the paternal roof with 
very vague ideas as to how and when 
he should return. 

When he had passed the pond Amos 
saw him cast a half-comical farewell 
glance at the little garden-gate of the 
park. Here an unexpected relief to 
the solemnity of the walk awaited 
them. Dora, having somehow got 
tidings of Sebastian’s departure, had 
been inconsolable till her father be- 
thought him of buying her a present 
to give Sebastian on his way to the 
coach. As they reached the gate, it 
was suddenly opened, giving Sebastian 
one more glimpse ,of_ the; beloved 
pigeons and cedars in the background, 
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and of their lovely little mistress 
holding her father’s fingers in one 
hand, while the other held out a 
pocket-knife, whose beauties and capa- 
city no mortal boy could possibly gaze 
on ungladdened. 

Dora’s eyes were brilliant and her 
cheeks glowing with anticipation of 
Sebastian’s delight at such a gift, and 
as though she feared he could scarcely 
realize his good fortune, she accom- 
panied her presentation with assuring 
sentences and emphatic nods. 

‘It’s a present for you. It’s a 
knife. You may keep it. It has a 
vERY big blade and a very little one, 
and another one, and a file, and some- 
thing else, and it’s all for you; so you 
don’t mind going away now, do you?” 

Dowdeswell, on pretence of putting 
the knife safely into Sebastian’s pocket, 
left something else there no less useful 
to one preparing to face the outer 
world for the first time. 

‘‘T have friends at Petherton, and 
may be running over soon. [If so, I'll 
come and look you up,” he said, pull- 
ing back Dora who was lavishing on 
Sebastian as many kisses as they 
allowed her time for. Then the gate 
was closed on her, and Amos and his 
little party hastened to meet the coach. 

The bitter moment came and passed, 
Sebastian had been handed up and put 
in his place among the big men, and 
was carried off with them.’ 
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‘‘ It will be a grand chance for him,” 
observed Mrs. Gould, thoughtfully. 

Amos cleared his throat, but could 
not speak while the coach-wheels were 
within hearing. Till they were no 
more to be heard, the wrench he had 
sustained seemed not quite over. 

He let Mrs. Gould go alone down 
the lane to the Rectory. He felt he 
could not go in and talk over Sebas- 
tian’s grand chance. 

He had an instinct that his little 
dunce would pay dearly in some way 
for whatever knowledge he might gain. 
It seemed to him he should never have 
him back the same. 

When he came upon the little gar- 
den laid waste, he felt the child himself 
must have shared his thought. His 
little crop of childish pleasures was 
cut down, and he would find them no 
more. Amos knew that the preben- 
dary would not be content to have 
power over him for two years only. 
Having once gone into the matter he 
would certainly require authority as 
to Sebastian’s training till he was 
ready for college. 

All this made Amos feel the parting 
deeply ; and for some time the sight 
of Sebastian’s little iron bedstead, 
folded up against the wall, and of his 
empty place in church, made it seem 
as if the boy had been driven right 
out of the world, instead of into it, 
on the coach full of men. 


To be continued. 
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At the end of two months Amos went 
to see his son. He was not, however, 
able to form any idea of his true state 
as Sebastian was in bed with a cold. 
The boy spoke cheerfully, and the 
prebendary’s sister, Miss Jellicoe, 
seemed nursing him kindly. He was 
prevented from going again for four 
months, and then as Dowdeswell was 
about visiting his friends at Petherton, 
“and as Amos could at that time ill 
spare the means for his journey, he 
_ thought Dowdeswell’s visit must suffice 
for the present. 

On his return, after spending a week 
there, Dowdeswell called at the Rec- 
tory, and gave a very good account 
of Sebastian, declaring that the pre- 
bendary was the very man to make 
something of him. He called late at 
night, so that Amos did not like to 
detain him by asking many questions. 
When he had gone, and Mrs. Gould 
was expressing her thankfulness for 
such a godfather for Sebastian, Amos 
could not help observing he wished 
Dowdeswell’s report had been from 
seeing Sebastian instead of being 
founded, as it appeared to be, on the 
prebendary’s discourse on the edu- 
cation and management of youth in 
general. 

The next morning, however, he was 
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to have more minute information on 
the subject from Dora. 

Mrs. Gould and her daughters were 
out on parish visits, and Amos was 
sitting alone in the dining-room over 
the school accounts, when he heard 
the gate open and swung to, and a 
patter of small sturdy footsteps he 
thought he ought to know coming up 
the garden walk. The next moment 
the handle of the door was turned in 
that peculiar manner which seemed 
to denote the vigorous efforts of two 
small and very determined hands, and 
the oddest little figure appeared before 
him. It was Dora’s face certainly, 
but there was something so unusual 
and grotesque in her appearance, par- 
ticularly in the set of her tiny fur 
jacket, Amos could not help smiling 
as he inquired— 

“Why, Dora, what is the matter ?”’ 

The little lady turned and carefully 
shut the door. Then she came to 
Amos, and looking up at him with 
her eyes flashing and filling, and her 
fat hands thrown open before him, 
said, with tremulous emphasis,— 

‘‘T’ve come to tell you!” 

‘To tell me? What about, Dora?” 

“Why, about dim. They wouldn’t 
let papa see him and they wouldn’t 
let me see him; but J would see him. 
When they were talking I came out 
and went all up the stairs, and called 


him; and I found him in his room, 
and he’s: so; miserable: Che's hungry, 
bee fo : betes AA 
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and can’t do his books, and he mustn’t 
have anything to eat till he does do 
them, and he can’t, and you must 
fetch him away.”’ 

Then, with emphasis still more.tremu- 
lous, she ‘said, as she threw out her 
hands with childish passion, 

“There! I came to tell you!” 

Amos took her on his knee and 
dried with his handkerchief the drops 
rolling off her crimson cheeks, saying 
soothingly, 

“Well, well; Ill go and see him.” 

When Dora recovered breath, she 
seemed suddenly struck with admira- 
tion at her own boldness. 

‘“‘T came and told you,” she said, 
“didn’t I? Nobody knew; I dressed 
myself. I went and got my things 
when nurse was down stairs, and put 
them on myself, and here I am!” 

“Yes, Dora, so I see,’’ answered 
Amos; “but look here, isn’t there 
something odd?—something not ex- 
actly right. What’s this?” 

As he asked the question he took 
hold of the collar of her jacket, hang- 
ing down just below Dora’s waist, and 
added,— 

“‘ Why, it’s upside down.” 

It took Dora some moments of in- 
credulous scrutiny round herself as 
far as she could see, before she could 
be convinced of her mistake. When 
she could no longer doubt the truth 
of the discovery she broke into peals 
of laughter, though her eyes were still 
wet for Sebastian’s troubles. 

Amos put her to rights and, after 
looking at her with a critical eye, 
took her home, feeling rather proud 
of his attempt as lady’s maid. 

It soon appeared that the little 
truant had not been missed, and there 
need not have been anything known 
of her escapade if she had not boasted 
of it all over the house, and to every 
one she met all day. She had been 
cunning enough to keep her views of 
Sebastian and her intention from her 
father for fear he would frustrate her 
firm resolution of revealing his state 
to the rector. 

Dora’s rather indistinct communi- 
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cation made Amos decide to tell his 
wife that Dowdeswell’s not having 
seen the boy necessitated his keeping 
to his first intention of paying a visit 
at once tothe prebendary. Mrs. Gould 
had a secret foreboding when she saw 
him off the next day. She begged 
him to be very careful and remember 
how sensitive the prebendary was, and 
how the least word might endanger 
all their hopes. She warned him also 
of taking too much notice of what 
Sebastian might say, adding she had 
noticed a slight tendency to untruth- 
fulness growing in him. 

But she was not greatly surprised 
when, in spite of all her warnings, 
Amos appeared at night, accompanied 
by a small figure wrapt in the rector’s 
great muffler, from the folds of which 
issued a rattling cough that sounded 
in the hall as though a mail-clad war- 
riar had just entered, and was shaking 
off his armour. 

Mrs. Gould went out, secretly full 
of anger at such a return being possi- 
ble without her consent, and with fears 
that the prebendary had been defied as 
well as herself. But she wished not tobe 
an unjust judge, and so waited till Amos 
should explain his conduct. She, too, 
controlled her feelings so far as to be 
able to assist in unwinding the muffler, 
and to present her cheek to the cold 
little lips uplifted for a mother’s kiss, 

They went into the parlour, and as 
she saw the thin cheeks, sharp shoul- 
ders, and the loosely hanging clothes, 
the great blue eyes feverishly bright, 
and with black shadows under them, 
her heart hardened against the little 
culprit, for she felt these things would 
be blamed to the prebendary, while 
she thought they must really be due 
to Sebastian’s obstinate and rebellious 
conduct. 

‘“‘ How is this, papa?” she asked. 
“‘I thought we were to have no holi- 
days till the prebendary could give us 
better accounts than he has been able 
to do yet.” 

“< My dear, I will tell you all about 
it after supper,” answered Amos, rather 
sharply, for he'saw the yearning eyes 
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already brimming over at so icy a 
welcome. 

What could be coming Mrs. Gould 
wondered—something serious surely ; 
or why should Amos be so unlike him- 
self, so silent, preoccupied and reso- 
lute-looking? And why should Sebas- 
tian, when he thought he was unob- 
served, turn upon his father such a 
glance of almost adoring reverence 
and gratitude ? 

“Well,” she observed, as soon as 
the children were gone, “I should like 
to know the meaning of this, Amos; I 
do trust no slight or disrespect of any 
kind has been offered to the prebendary. 
It should, I think, be remembered that 
his interest in your son was entirely 
generous, and could bring him nothing 
but trouble and labour, and I’m afraid 
I must add disappointment.’ 

Mrs. Gould did not make this speech 
aimlessly, or from ill temper. She 
had not unfrequently known Amos 
change his purpose after being in like 
manner advised of her views on a sub- 
ject on which he had decided to act 
independently. 

At first she thought her precaution 
must succeed in the present instance, 
as it had done in so many previous 
ones. 

Amos rose, and looked thoughtfully 
down at his slippers, generally a sign 
of vacillation with him, Mrs. Gould 
had observed. 

“Tf,” she continued, meaning to 
give greater force to what she had 
rlready said—* if I had not such faith 
in the prebendary, I could easily be 
deceived, as I fear you have been, by 
Scbastian’s appearance, into thinking 
he has not been well cared for, or has 
been harshly treated ; but the poor 
child’s obstinacy, which I always saw 
and dreaded is, I feel convinced, at the 
root of it. But no doubt when you tell 
me why you have considered it neces- 
sary to make this sudden and most un- 
expected change in our arrangements, 
I shall be able to understand what is 
now a perfect mystery to me.”’ 

It was not Mrs. Gould’s habit to 
get easily excited, but m this case her 
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voice rose unusually, her cheeks be- 
came hot, and her eyes somewhat 
feverishly bright, as they glanced at 
those of Amos looking at his slippers. 
When, the next moment they looked 
up from the slippers, and at her, she 
almost forgot her own anger in sur- 
prise at their expression. 

“Helen!” said Amos, in round 
measured tones, such as she had never 
heard from him before, except in 
church, “ your friend may bea very ex- 
cellent man, an exemplary clergyman ; 
he may have generous motives in 
undertaking the charge of Sebastian, 
but as to his treatment of the boy, 
I put my feelings in very mild terms 
when I say he has been a bungler !”’ 

“The prebendary!” cried Mrs, 
Gould. 

‘‘An egregious bungler! ” 

‘‘ Amos, this to me ?”’ 

“And a very cruel bungler,” an- 
swered little Amos, with increased 
obstinacy ; ‘‘and I should be as bad, 
or worse, if ever I send the child back 
to him.” 

“Oh! then all is settled?” said 
Mrs. Gould; ‘‘and I am to be taken 
into confidence after the die is cast.”’ 

‘‘There was no time for confidence,” 
answered Amos. ‘I saw the boy was 
perishing, and I told Jellicoe what I 
thought, and brought him away. May 
God help me, Helen; but, untit as I 
am for such a task, I trust to do better 
for him than that. And now, say no 
more about it. I am quite knocked 

ors, Gould did not sleep all night. 
She was as nearly in a passion as she 
could be. It was bitter to her that 
she felt so much resentment as to be 
unable to go to Sebastian’s little bed, 
and weep out her real grief over his 
pale, dear face. Dear, indeed, it 
was to her; had it not been so, she 
would have felt less anger against 
Amos for the opposition that brought 
her pride between her and her only 
boy. 
tt was, however, a great relief the 
next morning when she| found that in 
the various arrangements to be made, 
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Amos not only showed as much defer- 
ence to her as usual, but decidedly 
more. She had feared having once 
changed his mood so completely, 
he might never again return to his 
former humility. This discovery 
so far softened her, as to make her 
draw from a certain very small private 
fund kept by her for the most special 
of special emergencies—to get nourish- 
ing things for the little skeleton, as 
his sisters called him. 

Under her care he so soon recovered 
flesh and strength, that Amos felt all 
his old admiration for her revive. 

He would not let the boy have any- 
thing to do with lessons for some 
months, though Sebastian was almost 
painfully anxious to show his grati- 
tude to his father by strenuous efforts, 
But it was just these sort of efforts 
that had kept him backward so long, 
Amos felt. He let him read and 
amuse himself, and gradually began 
teaching him almost without his 
knowing it. 

At last, with returning health and 
confidence, the stricken mind, like a 
reviving plant, began to lift itself up 
in natural need for the sun of know- 
ledge that had been made to burn down 
upon it in its weak seedling state so 
injuriously, Progress began—at first 
slowly, then to increase, to the ex- 
' ceeding, but silent thankfulness of the 
patient tutor. 

Heedless of all opinion, strong in 
his resolution to keep him to himself, 
Amos went patiently on with his task, 
and after a year or two began to have 
a calm confidence in its ultimate suc- 
cess. Perhaps their faith in each other 
was the best earthly help these two 
had in all their years of striving to- 
gether. And yet sometimes it seemed 
to Amos that the boy frequently had 
not faith enough in him to ask ques- 
tions that might save him much difli- 
culty. He had contracted a habit of 
fear at the prebendary’s, which it 
seemed taking years to remove, and 
which made him often silent when he 
should have been communicative, and 
profuse in explanations as to some act 
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when none were necessary. Amos had 
no doubt this might have been easily 
removed, but for his mother’s manner 
towards him, a manner in which 
Sebastian could but read a ceaseless 
reproach for his failure at the pre- 
bendary’s, thus keeping that dismal 
epoch of his life always before him. 

Sometimes Amos had a dread as ta 
whether this injury would ever be re- 
moved. He wished he was half as 
sure it would be, as he was that the 
difficulty of learning was altogether 
disappearing. 

Mrs. Gould looked on in a sort of 
dignified sarcasm, or rather she seemed 
to gently ignore that education in her 
idea of the word was going on at all. 

Her keenest satire was aroused one 
cold morning, during the week before 
Easter, by a certain weakness by 
which both tutor and pupil were in- 
advertently overtaken, It happened 
when Sebastian was about fourteen. 
In that particular week Amos had 
too much to do to spare any time to 
Sebastian’s studies, except an hour 
before breakfast. As he was suffering 
from a cold, and such a thing as a fire 
was an undreamed of luxury so early, 
he was obliged to let Sebastian bring 
his lesson in mathematics, to which 
he was then keeping him, to his bed- 
side. One morning was so very cold 
that Amos, having carefully given 
Sebastian his lesson, ventured to put 
his hands into bed again, .while he 
watched the boy at his work. He 
had a stiff neck, and a throbbing 
head, too, and suffered himself to just 
lean back a little. It was a thing 
he had not allowed himself to do be- 
fore in these bedside lessons, and the 
result was humiliating. 

Mrs. Gould woke and found both 
tutor and pupil fast asleep with the page 
of angles and triangles between them. 


The event for which little Amos had 
secretly worked had at length come to 
pass. Sebastian had matriculated at 
Dublin University, in his eighteenth 
year. Amos could only send him for the 
days of the’exmmination, or, in college 
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phrase, as a “term trotter.” In his 
nineteenth year, to the surprise of 
Mrs. Gould and the prebendary, he 
passed his first examination. 

When the news came, Amos hardly 
dared raise his eyes to his wife’s face, 
feeling ashamed of the joyful triumph 
that tilled him. He supposed, though, 
that she guessed something of it, for 
she said— 

‘‘That is, indeed, a comfort; but 
then, of course it’s next year that the 
real test will be.” 

‘Certainly, .my dear,” answered 
Amos; “but without a first there 
can’t be a next.” 

All this year the work lay in the 
sunshine of hope. Amos was so de- 
termined to strain every means he 
had, to get Sebastian through thts cri- 
tical ordeal, that he let him go to 
Dublin two months before the Trinity 
Term, and place himself under a tutor. 

The time came and passed, Again 
Sebastian’s letter, containing the re- 
sult of his examination, was in his 
father’s hands, 

Mrs. Gould watched the usually 
steady plump fingers of little Amos 
tremble as they tore the letter open. 
She watched him rend, and then re- 
fold it. 

‘“*Come, papa, don’t keep us in this 
suspense,’ she said; ‘has he 
passed | ” 

Amos had to cough before he could 
got a word out. 

No,” he said. 

What has he failed in?” inquired 
Mrs. Gould, as though that was the 
only thing of interest to her—the fact 
of the failure being fully anticipated. 

“‘In science,” answered Amos. 

““T thought so,” remarked his wife, 
in a provokingly sympathizing tone, 
that brought up exasperatingly to his 
mind the cold Lenten morning when 
she had found them both asleep over 
Sebastian’s mathematics, 

‘<'‘When is he to come home?” 

‘¢ Not for some weeks ; he has found 
two or three pupils, and is going to 
stay till he can pay me back all his 
expenscs for this term.”’ 
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OHAPTER VI. 
DORA. 


It happened that by the same post 
one of Sebastian’s sisters had received 
a letter from Dora, full of her tri- 
umphs at a school party. Every 
girl’s brother was, according to the 
young lady’s insinuation, more or 
less smitten by her; but she added 
she would be home in less than a 
month now, and tellthem “everything,” 
which word was underlined from tho 
middle to the end of the page. In a 
postscript was added— 

‘‘How is your brother? How cook 
he must have thought papa for not 
thanking him for seeing us off to the 
coach so kindly. Two years ago! can 
you believe it.” 

There seemed little enough in this 
postscript to any one but Amos, but 
hearing it just then was not pleasant 
to him. It was just one of those dis- 
coveries he was sometimes making of 
Sebastian’s silenceon subjects oh which 
he would have expected him to speak 
—and somehow this discovery added 
oddly to the disappointment Amos 
felt in his failure, Sebastian had 
known that Dowdeswell hinted, the 
day before he took Dora away to 
Germany, that her childish familiarity 
with him should cease. Amos had 
talked with Sebastian about it, and 
he had agreed unreservedly, and as a 
matter that but little concerned him. 
And now two years afterwards, Amos 
discovered he had, without saying 
& word td him, accompanied Dora 
and her father to the coach. It 
seemed to him he would have looked 
forward to meeting him in his failure 
with greater cheerfulness if this had 
not come before him. 

It was as much a sense of uneasi- 
ness to Amos as to Dowdeswell, that 
Sebastian should be coming home just 
at Dora’s holidays. The very fact of 
their being expected in the same 
week made people~ mention their 
names together, which of itself was 
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irritating to Dowdeswell, though he 
did the same himself. 

When Amos met him up at the park 
' gates, and congratulated him on the 
prospect of so soon having Dora back 
again, Dowdeswell, in common civil- 
ity, could but make some allusion to 
Sebastian’s return. 

One day, in the very same month 
that Lillian, more than twenty years 
before, had given him the roses, in the 
same room too, Amos sat waiting to 
see his:son and Lillian’s child meet. 

Sebastian was at the window, 
writing, when his sisters brought 
Dora in, It was two years since any 
of them had seen her, and Amos had 
a strange dread that these years, 
which brought her to nearly the age 
he had known her mother, should 
have brought also that indescribable 
sweetness which in Lillian had so 
overcome poor Amos from the first 
moment he met her. 

He was relieved when Dora came 
in to see at first nothing but what he 
considered a brilliant boarding-school 
bedle, happy in her return, and agree- 
ably conscious that others were happy 
in it too. She was rather slight now, 
having lost all the sturdy largeness of 
her childhood at eight years old, when 
she had grown too rapidly for her 
strength. But she was now in brilliant 
health, and had much of her early 
robustness in spite of the dainty ele- 
gance of her figure and movements. 
There was the same downright plain 
truth-speaking by word and _ look. 
Her very step was more decided than 
that of ordinary girls. She was not 
so very unlike Lillian, however, as 

oS saw in a second glance, She 
had the same brown hair, but drawn 
back and arranged so as to set off to 
the best advantage the pretty/profile, 
instead of veiling it like Lillian’s. 
Nor had she a touch of Lillian’s 
shrinking, half prophetic doubt of 
life, as if she had felt an angel’s 
hand on her shoulder, and was warned 
she might advance no further than the 
threshold of her womanhood. 

Dora had in every look and gesture 
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the air of one advancing brightly to- 
wards bright prospects. The light of 
looked-for joys, as well as present 
pleasure, danced in her dark eyes. 

She knew all in the little Rectory 

were glad to see her, and showed how 
heartily she enjoyed the knowledge by 
sweet smiles and warm greetings. She 
seemed to be especially assured as to 
Sebastian’s pleasure at her arrival, 
and was, Amos noticed, surprised that 
he met her almost coldly. She stole 
a puzzled glance at him occasionally, 
and his air of preoccupation appeared 
to make her grow quite serious. 
A walk was proposed and agreed 
to. | 
‘Come, Sebastian, are you ready ?” 
called his sister, as the little party 
came down stairs. 

‘No, thank you, I have something 
to finish by the evening,” answered 
Sebastian. 

Amos thought this wise, but he 
would have thought better of it still if 
Dora’s brows had not arched with such 
a look of surprise as she turned away, 
and fell into a sudden fit of carpet 
contemplation. 

He would have been better pleased 
too if Sebastian had not followed with 
so gloomy a gaze the form passing 
down the garden between his sisters ; 
the form that, in its girlish grace and 
summer attire, was as fresh and 
ethereal-looking as a spray of pink 
azalea. The parasol, butterfly like, 
fluttering over it, was raised a little 
in passing the window. Sebastian's 
gaze, which was perhaps admiring as 
well as gloomy, was answered by a 
smile all beaming and assured, and 
seeming to express what Dora, as a 
child, had so often said to him, after 
tormenting and hindering him at his 
lessons, “I know youre not really 
angry with me.” 

The little party came home tired in 
the evening, and laden with wild 
flowers from the Downslip. Amos 
met them at the gate, and gravely 
asked Dora if her father would not be 
anxious about her. 

‘Oh, no,” answered Dora, “he’s 
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away for two days, and I’m to do just 
as I like,” 

After tea, Dora sang all her new 
songs, astonishing and charming every- 
body, and being herself perhaps the 
most charmed of all in doing s0. 
Sometimes she would spin round on 
the music stool, and pour upon them a 
torrent of school gossip, making Amos 
and Mrs. Gould smile at the confidence 
she had in thinking all her school com- 
panions and their histories must be 
as interesting to them as to herself. 

Amos saw she could not remain long 
without a glance in the direction of 
Sebastian, who, though thawing a little 
under her brightness, was still un- 
usually reserved and cold. Once, after 
having been from the room a few 
minutes, Amos returned ; he found all 
arranged for Sebastian and the girls to 
walk home with Dora. Amos pro- 
posed to accompany them; but Dora, 
with what he could not help thinking 
was saucy self-will as well as regard 
for Mrs. Gould’s loneliness, would not 
consent to his coming. The young 
Jady had her reasons for this, for no 
sooner were they out of the garden 
gate, than she gave imperative com- 
mands for a walk on the Downslip. 
She had told them at school that she 
should take moonlight walks here, and 
though she knew papa would not take 
her, moonlight walks she meant to 
have, and before breakfast walks too. 
She might have added she had also 
made some boast of a poor student 
who would be in a state of helpless 
idolatry during her stay at Monks- 
dean ; but that, as to her prophecy 
being fulfilled, she was, up to the 
present moment, extremely doubtful. 
When he did make any response to 
her chattering, it was of a half-sar- 
castic nature; but Dora liked that 
better than his silence, and would 
smile at his sisters in gleeful triumph 
at having won even so much from 
him. 

But the walk had its charm for 
Sebastian. The cool night air, the 
pleasant voice, so familiar and yet so 
fresh to him, the joyous heart that 
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would make known all its treasures of 
hopes and joys, and hunt up its fond 
memories, from which he was so in- 
separable, altogether touched him with 
both pleasure and pain, With the 
sea on one side of them and the dark 
wall of downs on the other—the deep 
wood between them and the sea send- 
ing up the scent of its wild honey- 
suckle on every soft breeze—they 
found the way so tempting they felt 
that they could walk all night. 

When Dora had been seen home, 
and Sebastian and his sisters returned 
to the Rectory, their talk of her fell in 
with Amos Gould’s own private 
opinion—that she was:a bright, good- 
natured, sentimental girl, and nothing 
more. 

Amos had yet to learn there might 
be a danger in eyes always seeking 
each other, no less than he had known 
in eyes that dared not meet ; that Dora, 
in her girlish innocence, inviting 
Sebastian to fall in love with her, 
might be as irresistible as Lillian, 
with her sad refusal in her face. He 
had to learn that if Sebastian was 
cold at first, so cold that Dora, with a 
sense of childish injury, refrained 
from noticing him, he had to atone 
for his coldness by letting her see 
him pale, discontented, and unlike 
himself. Then it would be her turn 
to offer dangerous comfort by some 
visit, sudden and unexpected, in which 
she managed to say to Amos, or some 
of his family, such things as_ they 
might think commonplace enough ; but 
that, in Sebastian’s ears, had, she 
knew, their own significance. 

Dowdeswell, it appeared, was far 
more apprehensive of the danger of 
Dora’s intimacy with the failing 
penniless student. Pity might be all 
very well, he thought, if it ended in 
itself; he would wish Dora to pity 
so sad a case as Sebastian’s. His very 
appearance would naturally awaken 
such a feeling. He had never quite 
lost the cough that had settled on him 
at the prebendary’s, and the constant 
strain of ,it.had made him lean in the 
slightest perceptible way to one side, 
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so that when he was out one might 
know his figure at any distance on the 
Downs, not only by its tallness, but 
by one shoulder being slightly more 
forward than the other. Yet Dowdes- 
well felt, with some annoyance, that 
even this did not deprive it of a 
manly grace, that had as much to 
do as its one defect in making it 
stand out to the eye from all other 
forms. In those days, when he had 
spent so much time in study under 
old-fashioned little Amos, his language 
being tinged by the books he laboured 
over, had a scholarly quaintness which 
Dowdeswell thought might well make 
Dora smile. But then, unfortunately, 
the rich deep voice, as well as the 
originality of the thoughts expressed, 
could but make her listen with plea- 
sure and earnestness, as well as with 
smiles. As for the true humility of 
Sebastian’s look and manner since 
his failure that was only befitting 
him, Dowdeswell owned; but then 
again what was the use of it on 
such a face, with its perfect shape, 
brown ruddiness, and eyes of blue, 
with pupils black as jet} 

Dowdeswell’s anxiety was not les- 
sened by the prospect of Dora being 
at home all the winter, a change in 
her school management making him 
decide not to send her there again. 

It was not, however, till the spring 
that he really felt sure of there being 
anything more than the long-standing 
friendliness between them. 

One May evening, he accompanied 
Amos up the hill at the back of the 
little Rectory, to see the progress of 
his kitchen garden. From it they 
wandered down the orchard walk in 
an all-absorbing discussion as to the 
safest time for potatoes to show them- 
selves above ground. It was a narrow 
little orchard, and there was a walk 
on the other side, and,on that walk, 
before they had gonamany yards, they 
both espied through the apple blossoms, 
Sebastian and Dora, 

They were going in the same direc- 
tion as Amos and Dowdeswell, who 
could see them all the way along the 


orchard. The evening was the first 
fine one after a long succession of 
wet days, and the sun shone on the 
fresh growth that had sprung up in 
the rainy season like a smile on a 
young face chastened and beautitied 
by tears. The sky, still leaden- 
looking in places, had here and there 
great patches of faint pink, of which 
the masses of apple blossoms below 
seemed a tender reflection. Yet the 
two going slowly along might have 
been blind to all the freshened 
orchard beauty that it might be sup- 
posed they had come purposely to see. 
Dora’s eyes were on the grass-grown 
walk, Sebastian’s on Dora’s face, 
which was turned slightly from him 
towards the apple-trees, in the mystery 
of its tearful looks, tenderness, and 
doubt. It seemed so natural to see 
such a couple in such a place, that 
Dowdeswell felt half ashamed of his 
anger, and Amos of his anxiety, Yet, 
for all that, Dowdeswell was very 
angry, and Amos very anxious, when 
they got to the end of the orchard 
and saw the two coming dreamily 
along, hand in hand. There was evi- 
dently no thought of worldly impedi- 
ments present to either, nothing but 
love’s own doubts and difficulties 
troubling them; they were simply 
like Shakespere’s 


‘ Lover and his lass 
That thro’ a country lane did pass 
In the spring-time.” 


And when Sebastian's hand stole 
round Dora’s shoulders, and she shook 
it off impetuously, it was certainly 
from no prudent remembrance of their 
different circumstances that she did 
so, but simply because the progress 
their love had made was already 
enough to engross and frighten her 
girlish heart. She had let Sebastian 
tell her of his love and hold her hand, 
and that was sutlicient to dream over 
for months to come. But Sebastian 
took her repulse seriously. 

As she leaned against thé gate, 
where the rosy orchard) opened on the 
golden meadow, ho stood with his hand 
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on the gate, and his foot on the lower 
bar, and the two, silent and solemn as 
stone statues, watching them, heard 
him say— 

“Why do you play with me, Dora? 
You say you love me, and yet some- 
times behave as if you hated me.” 

“‘Well, perhaps I oughtn’t to have 
said it,’ answered Dora. 

Sebastian took his foot off the bar 
of the gate impatiently. 

‘You should be serious, Dora,’’ he 
said. 

“T am very serious,” replied Dora ; 
‘‘and I shall be very sorry for what 
I have said if you frighten me. You 
asked if I thought I could love you, 
and I said I was beginning to love 
you ; but it’s only the beginning, and 
I don’t want to be frightened into 
anything solemn.” 

‘“Which means,” observed Sebas- 
tian, with some bitterness, “that I 
may hope and work without one word 
of promise from you to assure me my 
hoping and working will not aN end 
in my usual reward—disappointment.”’ 

“T tell you the simple truth, Sebas- 
tian,” said Dora. “TI like being with 
you. I think a great deal about you— 
more than anybody else; but if being 
unable to promise you more than this 
yet shows that what I feel isn’t love— 
well, then, it isn’t, that’s all—and I 
can't help it. Perhaps I oughtn’t to 
have told you so much, as I couldn’t 
tell you more.” 

Dowdeswell cared to hear no more. 
What he had just seen and heard 
agitated him deeply, yet he controlled 
his feelings and impulses so far as to 
fill Amos with astonishment. The last 
words he had overheard from Dora 
enabled him on the moment to conceal 
his real irritation and concern; and 
he turned back with Amos towards 
the house, conversing as before on the 
most trifling topics. 

It was a relief to Amos to say “Good 
evening,” and to get home to his own 
reflections, These were of a strangely 
mingled character. He thought of his 
own feelings towards Dora’s mother, 
in days gone by, and these made him 
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judge tenderly of Sebastian. Yet he 
could not approve of his son’s con- 
duct. He remembered how carefully 
he had himself taken account of Lil- 
lian’s circumstances and his own, and 
how very differently Sebastian pro-. 
ceeded, without either a profession or 
@ prospect in life. But then, Amos 
again reflected, who can weigh out- 
ward circumstances in life’s mysterious 
balance against the pure joy of an 
ingenuous mutual affection % 

Amos was unconsciously lapsing into 
@ strain of reverie that must have ab- 
sorbed him in his own past rather than 
in Sebastian’s future. However, he 
roused himself from it under a strong 
sense of the necessity that was so 
clearly laid on him to discourage any 
engagement between Sebastian and 
Dora. 

Dowdeswell, for his part, was de- 
termined by some means or other to 
fix a very wide gulf between them. 
And with this firm purpose in his 
mind he went over to the prebendary 
at Stowey-cum-Petherton the very next 
day. Without at all referring to Dora, 
Dowdeswell gave the prebendary to 
understand that his regard for Mr. 
Gould had led him to think seriously 
of Sebastian’s present aimless life at 
Monksdean; and that if the pre- 
bendary could suggest ahy way in 
which an end might be put to it at 
once he would be happy to supply the 
needful means. 

Dowdeswell’s earnestness carried 
him farther than he had intended to 
go in the first instance. He spoke of 
a business life in London as possible 
for Sebastian, and still more strongly 
of some suitable opening for him in 
the Colonies. The prebendary was 
an attentive listener till Dowdeswell 
paused at his own mention of the 
Colonies, with some misgiving that he 
was showing hiq hand too soon or too 
clearly. 

The prebendary, however, had no 
other idea of his visitor’s purpose than 
that which he had himself stated ; and 
at the mention of the Colonies it flashed 
across his memory that he had a few 
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days previously consigned a printed 
form to the waste-paper basket that 
might just meet all the conditions of 
the case. : 

It was now his turn to speak, and 
he did so in his grandest manner, first 
of all expressing his great admiration 
of Dowdeswell’s generous intentions, 
and then informing him of what he 
considered an excellent opportunity 
for giving them full effect. He had, 
he said, been asked by the commissary 
of a colonial bishop to recommend a 
suitable young man for the position of 
lay assistant with prospect of ordina- 
tion, and he had at once thought of 
Sebastian, whose cousin and namesake 
had been similarly recommended by 
him in the same quarter, and was 
now in a fair way of becoming a 
colonial clergyman. But the com- 
missary had also asked for contri- 
butions towards the passage and outfit 
of the selected candidate. The pre- 
bendary then pointed out that if he 
could supply both the man and the 
money a distinguished service would 
be rendered to the Colonial Church ; 
and as the missionary with whom it 
was hoped the lay assistant would 
proceed outwards was waiting for the 
result of the commissary’s appeal, no- 
thing could well be more timely than 
Dowdeswell’s help. | 

Dowdeswell regarded the prebendary 
as he would an angel of deliverance, 
and readily endorsed his opinion of 
the plan he had propounded. He 
begged the prebendary to have the 
matter concluded as soon as possible, 
lest the chance might pass away from 
Sebastian ; but he also particularly 
requested that the Gould family might 
have no knowledge whatever of his 
part in the transaction. 

The prebendary promised him to 
manage matters in this way; but he 
emphatically added that so generous 
an act to the Colonial Church must be 
made known to the commissary, and 
through him to the bishop. 

The sequel of Dowdeswell’s inter- 
view with the prebendary was, that 
within a fortnight Sebastian was on 
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his way to Markland, New Zealand, 
as lay assistant to the newly-appointed 
missionary at that station. 


CHAPTER VII. 
OCTOBER. 


RaTHER more than four years after 
his departure the long-expected news 
of Sebastian’s ordination reached 
Monksdean. 

It was received with all the quiet 
gratitude that those who had learnt to 
relinquish everything but one small 
portion of a great hope could feel at 
finding that portion realised. 

When the little house was still, and 
Amos and his wife sat alone thinking 
over Sebastian's letter, they did not 
feel able to congratulate each other in 
words or even in looks. Each knew 
the disappointments which had been 
necessary so to humble and chasten 
their hopes too well to venture on 
expressions of gratitude. 

It might be, too, that with the night 
hours came ghosts of other hopes that 
had been stifled and buried. 

The house door was open, and the 
two, on their way up to rest, stcod 
there a few moments. 

The October night was chilly, but 
lit by the clear hunters’ moon over the 
sea. The trees clustered about the 
church had their foliage as much 
thinned as these two had had their 
hopes. The corn-fields lay bare—the 
sea cold. 

Little Amos, almost without look- 
ing at his wife, knew that her eyes 
were slowly filling as she thought how 
that warm, teeming May afternoon 
a quarter of a century ago had toned 
down to the cold bareness of this 
night. 

He did not like to take heed of it, 
for he knew she preferred to conquer 
alone any little emotion that disturbed 
her usually placid heart. And he knew, 
too, she had a sure and prompt way of 
overcoming it. 

She was wonderfully little changed 
by the many, years) that had passed, 
and so was Amos. Not that either 
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had any of those sunny lights and 
flushes that seem to show a deathless 
youth in some time-worn faces. There 
was rather a look of hard preservation 
about them, the dull, monotonous 
tenor of their lives appeared to have 
acted as a sort of preserving balm. 

Mrs. Gould's hair was still red, 
though faded and dull, and smoothed 
down more rigidly, perhaps to hide 
the mixture of white that caused the 
general dulness, but was imperceptible 
in any other way. Her light-coloured 
brown eyes were still shrewd and 
clear, though she wore glasses for 
reading and needlework. Her cheek- 
bones stood out more highly ; but her 
mouth was not sunken, her rather 
prominent teeth being still strong and 
showing age only in being worn down 
and yellowed. Her form was thinner, 
but perfectly erect. Her hands had 
lost their delicacy, but only looked 
colourless and muscular rather than 
aged. 

Little Amos was stouter and puffier, 
and his hair retained but little of its 
former raven blackness. His face 
showed him more than ever sure that 
religion meant calm and amiable re- 
signation to hard, plodding work, and 
joylessness without sadness. 

For him, however, as for his wife, 
time might have felt sympathy, and 
caught their way of waiting for 
Sebastian, 

As they stood looking at that silvery 
way under the moon that seems always 
to suggest the idea of a path for the 
return of the absent, little Amos was 
surprised to hear a sharp sigh from 
his wife. 

‘“You’re not well, Helen,” he said, 
in his dry but not unkind way. 

“Yes,’”’ she answered, ‘but it’s 
hard I can’t seo my boy for so long.” 

Amos was troubled, but he could 
offer no comfort; for he knew what 
Sebastian had said in his letter to be 
probably true—that he would be ex- 
pected to work three years at Mark- 
Jand before returning and seeking 
duty in England. Amos could not 


help sighing himself as he shut and 
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bolted the door. But his wife’s un- 
wonted fit of despondency and yearn- 
ing inspired him to say, as he followed 
her up stairs— 

‘“‘Oh, we can’t tell what may happen. 
It may not be so long.” 

In little more than a year Amos was 
astonished to find himself a true pro- 
phet. A letter arrived from Pre- 
bendary Jellicoe informing them he 
was so pleased at the news he had 
received from Sebastian that he had 


written to try and make arrangements 


for him to come as his curate as soon 
as possible, hinting that there would 
be little doubt of his wish being com- 
plied with. 

Amos had, as usual, his own private 
thoughts about the prebendary’s mag- 
nanimity towards Sebastian. He was 
not ignorant of the fact that it had 
been a difficult matter to get a curate 
to remain for any time at Stowey-cum- 
Petherton. The prebendary, however, 
made it appear he was intending to 
put Sebastian in the way of prefer- 
ment, and also to act generously to 
him at once in the matter of stipend. 

Amos thought, too, that the diffi- 
culty of which he reminded them—of 
a colonially-ordained clergyman find- 
ing duty in England—was quite true. 
Sebastian’s last letter had also con- 
tained the news of his cousin’s death ; 
after which Amos felt Markland would 
be a very different place to him. 

. Then the idea of having him back 
was sunshine warm enough to dispel 
any clouds of doubt that did some- 
times arise in Amos Gould’s mind, as 
to the advisability of the proposed 


arrangement. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
HOMEWARD BOUND. 


SepasTran had seen enough of the 
curate’s life at Petherton to make 
him take his godfather’s promises 
for what they were worth. But the 
temptation to return to England was 
too strong to be resisted, though he 
had not'acdoubt of obtaining at Mark- 
land very early and good preferment. 
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But on the fine March morning 
when he sailed from Melbourne, after 
a stormy and wearisome journey from 
New Zealand, all regrets were ba- 
nished, and he looked forward to 
home and home-work with a rest that 
made him feel as though this was to 
be his first true start in life. 

Sebastian, however, was not to be 
free from clerical duties and respon- 
sibilities even during his journey from 
the arduous “station” at New Zea- 
land tothe by no means easy parish 
of Stowey-cum-Petherton. He had not 
been many days on board the 7as- 
mania when there was placed in his 
hands a charge that was not only to 
occupy his mind during the voyage, 
but to influence his whole life and tho 
lives dearest to him. , 

He was talking oné evening to the 
captain, an inveterate gossip, when he 
heard for the. first time there was on 
board an invalid, not likely to live 
over the voyage. 

“It’s a Mr. Ballantyne,” said the 
captain. ‘I have promised the poor 
old gentleman’s daughter, sir, that 
you would, I was sure, go down and 
see him if they should wish it, in case 
of him getting worse.” 

“Certainly,” said Sebastian; “call 
me at any time I may be wanted ; but 
we'll hope he’s not so bad as you think. 
Odd enough, there’s a man on board 
now whose supposed death-bed I was 
called to more than a year ago, and 
as I’m not a Roman Catholic priest, I 
may warn you that from the things he 
told me about himself you had better 
be careful of him. There he is, the 
sinart gray-haired juvenile in brown 
velveteen and sealskin cap,” 

“ Ah, Ihave my eye on that gentle- 
man already, answered Captain Fisk. 
‘Caught him setting the men gambling. 
I'll let him know you recognise him ; 
it may make him careful.” 

While they were walking tp the 
deck they met the man, and Sebastian 


stopped and faced him. Putting his. 


finger on a dirty card sticking out of 
the velvet coat pocket, he said— 
“What's this, Crawley? I thought 
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you vowed you’d never touch one of 
these things again if your life was 
spared that night.” 

Crawley seemed dismayed and sulky 
at the accident of the protruding card. 
Thrusting it further into the pocket, 
he forced a laugh, looked defiantly at 
Sebastian, and, winking at the captain, 
said— 

‘Oh, ah—to be sure. But you know 
the old saying, ‘When Someone was 
sick,’ and cetrer, and cetrer. But I 
have almost given it up, sir, except for 
pure amusement—pure amusement.” 

There was something so repelling in 
the expression of the man’s face, and 
his winks and sneering tcne, Sebastian, 
remembering his abject terror in his 
illness, could not stay near him. When 
he had walked on, Crawley said to the 
captain— 

“What say to & quieb game this 
evening, captain, for ‘pure amusement,’ 
eh?” 

“You had better be careful with 
your quiet games, my friend,” said 
Fisk, rather coolly. ‘You see the 
parson knows you.” 

“Porson! Htmbug! Scripture- 
reader—that’s what he is. No more 
® parson than I am,” declared Crawley. 
And he seemed so heavily oppressed 
by contempt for Sebastian, and sullen 
rage at the effect his words had had 
on the captain, that he turned his back 
on the ship and leaned over the sea, 
yet frowning, and spitting into it as 
though to show he had as much con- 
tempt for it as for the rest of the 
creation. 

The captain was rather disappointed 
at his sudden silence, for he was an 
impartial sort of man, and would have 
enjoyed a gossip with Crawley about 
Sebastian as much as one with Sebas- 
tian about Crawley. However, he 
thought plenty of other opportunities 
would be sure to offer themselves, and 
meantime he hurried down below to 
inquire after the invalid. 

The results of his inquiries ‘were 
Buch as to make him seek Sebastian 
and beg him: to ‘hold‘hitnself in readi- 
ness to go to him, 
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“Hoe is not able to speak just now, 
but is out of pain, and the doctor 
thinks if he can doze off for half an 
hour or so he would be able to talk 
with you, which he seems anxious 
to do.” 

Sebastian’s summons to the sick-bed 
did not come till near midnight. He 
was sitting up in consequence of what 
Fisk had said, and, taking his little 
bag containing his Bible and prayer- 
book and pocket sacrament service, 
went immediately. 

The door of the cabin to which he 
was guided was opened by the doctor, 
who, in passing out, detained and whis- 
pered to Sebastian— 

‘‘ Nearly over. Don’t be deceived by 
his excitement. Quiet him if you can.” 

The warning was not unnecessary, 
for Sebastian would certainly have 
thought life was triumphing over 
death in the eyes that scanned him 
with searching eagerness and anxiety 
as he approached the bed. 

The eyes were set under an im- 
mense forehead, and in a face that was 
an ideal of an ancient patriarch’s. 
But to Sebastian it seemed to show a 
wonderfully mixed character—a tumult 
of different and conflicting passions. 
He read there of batted energy, 
moroseness, suspicion, doubt, yet 
dogged courage, gleams of vivid hope, 
gleams even of triumph. 

His scrutiny of Sebastian seenied to 
fill him with = satisfaction—almost, 
Sebastian thought—if he might believe 
it—with pleasure. As he stood with 
his hand laid gently on the sick man’s, 
the gaze of the searching eyes grew 
more and more full of trust and 
liking. 

“Thank you for coming,” he said. 
‘‘You are one such as I much wished 
to see just now. Tell me to what 
disciple was it our Lord said, ‘Son, 
behold thy mother’ ?” 

“ John,”’ answered Sebastian, won- 
dering if his mind was rambling. 

“Ah, yes. Well, what Christ must 
have seen in him I see in you—and 
feel I may say to you before I go, 
Brother, behold thy sister!” 
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Startled by the suddenness and 
solemnity of such a charge, Sebastian 
looked quickly in the direction in 
which the trembling finger pointed, 
and saw the most angelic face he had 
ever beheld. Angelic was what she 
simply seemed to him in her beauty 
and in the tender love her face ex- 
pressed. Yet the grief it wore was all 
human enough. Her face was large 
like her father’s, but pure in its pallor 
us a white camellia. She was in deep 
mourning, and the only colour about 
her was in her wonderful blue eyes, 
When Sebastian had in a few seconds 
recovered from his first surprise, he 
could but rise and extend his hand. 
This action was responded to, but not, 
he instinctively felt, with any of the 
father’s solemnity or trust. It was 
rather with a gentle submission, not 
unmixed, Sebastian thought, with de- 
precation, as though she would have 
him understand that, while sparing her 
father opposition, she would not on 
her part wish Sebastian to feel bound 
by any promises he might be called 
upon to make concerning her. This 
seemed to him to be very plainly 
expressed in the mere glance of the 
large blue eyes and touch of the hand, 
yet with extreme gentleness and 
courtesy, and without a shade of pride 
or repellingness. 

She placed a chair for him at the 
bed-side. 

“Cicely,” said her father, “have I 
the papers ?”’ 

She put her hand under his pillow 
and drew from it an envelope, which 
she placed in his hand. As she did 
so she bent down over him, and Sebas- 
tian heard her whisper— 

“Why trouble more? Why 
trust me and leave all to me?” 

The long pale fingers crept round 
the golden head, drawing it fondly 
down. : 

“My darling,” answered her father, 
“you have a long journey, and @ pre- 
cious charge besides yourself. You 
must let me have my way in making 
both as safe as I can,? 

“Then I may go out while you 


not 
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talk, and come back presently?” she 
asked. 

‘‘As you like; but don't be long, 
my darling.” 

As Sebastian opened the door for 
her he met her eyes glancing at him 
with the half fearing, searching look 
of one who is to be judged by a stranger 
— herself conscious of her own in- 
tegrity, but knowing nothing of him 
or of his judgment. 

He returned the look as gently 
and assuringly as the respect she had 
already inspired him with enabled him 
to do; and even the next instant, as 
he had a last glimpse of her before 
closing the door, there seemed to him 
a placidity and confidence on her face 
as if their minds had been lain open 
to each other in that brief look. 

As soon as she was gone her father 
drew a slip of newspaper from an 
envelope and gave it to Sebastian, 
saying— 
“Will you please read that, and 
tell me if you understand ?” 

Sebastian read the little paragraph, 
which he found to be a brief account 
of a divorce case of which he remem- 
bered to have heard. He was looking 
over it a second time when, in a voice 
that seemed to vibrate through the 
shattered frame before him, Ballan- 
tyne said— 

‘And now, sir, will you read this?” 

Sebastian took from him the letter 
he held out, and found in it a full 
denial by the only two witnesses 
against the divorced wife of the evi- 
dence they had given. 

‘‘ But this lady,” said Sebastian, “is 
not surely ad 

‘‘The one you have just seen, sir— 
my daughter—and all I ask you now 
to do is to see this letter put into her 
husband’s hands.” 

‘“‘Yes,’’ said Sebastian, hesitatingly, 
and hardly able yet to realize the 
position ; “but would it not be safer 
to—to consult your solicitor—I mean 
to place this where you are sure of 
having justice done to her?” 

The tremblingfhand was outstretched 
a little impatiently. 
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‘‘No, no,’ answered Ballantyne, 
hurriedly ; ‘‘there’s more justice m 
that man than in all the law courts in 
England. Don’t mistake ; all I want 
is that he shall get it.” 

“And that they shall be recon- 
ciled?” asked Sebastian. 

Ballantyne’s eyes turned on him 
with a look of perfect confidence. 

“Let him get that,” he said, “and 
he will give her no choice.” 

His eyes drooped and his face 
whitened, which ch.nge was the first 
reminder Sebastian had of his state, 
for until now his feverish energy had 
seemed like increasing strength. 

His voice was more faint when he 
said, looking up again with apparent 
difficulty— 

“You are very young. I should 
not ask you—so young, and a clergy- 
man, to interest yourself in a divorced 
wife, if all her misery was not over, 
and nothing left—nothing that need 
be mentioned between you but the 
reconciling of two of the best, the 
most truly devoted hearts that ever 
beat.” 

“A task that any one might be 
proud to undertake,” Sebastian said. 
‘But what a miracle it seems that 
human justice could be wrung from 
anything so diabolical as the minds 
that planned and carried out such vile 
work.” 

Ballantyne’s wan eyes grew almost 
brilliant with triumph, but as sud- 
denly dimmed and filled, and there 
was the pathetic humility of death in 
life’s last glow of pride as he said— 

‘Tt was the one thing I’ve done for 
her in all her life—the one thing ; but 
who else would have done it? Who 
would have followed them here and 
hunted them down—and wrung justice 


‘from them as I have done ? ” 


Sebastian was beginning to realize 
and feel a deep interest in the appa- 
rently easy charge with which he was 
entrusted. Remembering, however, 
the doctor’s warning, and seeing, too, 


‘sudden looks of deathliness on the 


restless face, he dared not say much 
on so exciting a subject! .He there- 
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fore gently reminded Ballantyne of 
the thoughts due to him with whom 
lay the glory of his triumph. 

Ballantyne listened meekly, with 
the restlessness of one whose mind 
was still busy with other thoughts. 

“Stop,” he said, faintly. ‘I wish 
you to read and pray with me; but I 
think first it may be better to tell 
you while I’ve strength the facts as 
they really were. It will save your 
mind dwelling on it; it will save one 
fie being necessary between you and 

er,” 

He then gave a very brief account 
of the case; but the only fact of 
interest to Sebastian was that, as he 
expected from the beauty of Cicely, 
the misery caused her had been the 
work of a lover whom she had rejected 
before her marriage—a man of such a 
nature as made him feel relieved to 
hear he was not an Englishman. 

Ballantyne, in his pursuit of him to 
Australia, where the wretch had gone 
after the success of his own and his 
witnesses’ perjury, had been compelled 
to take his daughter with him, because 
he dared not leave her near the scene 
of her frightful suffering. 

The story over, Ballantyne asked 
Sebastian to call his daughter. 

He found her close to the door, 
sitting on the cabin stairs, her face 
buried in her hands. 

When she came in Sebastian with- 
drew a little from the bed to leave 
them together; but as he did so, the 
worn and wounded spirit looking 
through the wild dying eyes sum- 
moned him back. 

As he took the fingers feebly sig- 
nalling to him, and looked with com- 
forting response into his face, the 
fire died under the stagnant tears. 
There was nothing left but tender 
anticipation of his child’s happiness. 

“IT trust you—to see her back to 
him,” he whispered. 

‘““T will do my best,” said Sebastian, 
turning inquiringly to the kneeling 


Her only answer was to cling closer 
to her father; but he seemed to take 
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it as the answer he wished from her, 
and looked up with more peace to 
Sebastian as he repeated— 

‘“‘T trust you.”’ 

“You may trust that I will take it 
as a sacred charge to do the best I 
can in the matter,” Sebastian said. 

He was then quiet while Sebastian 
read to him the words that, uttered 
by his rich and feeling voice, had 
comforted so many a wild and fearful 
spirit on the same mysterious journey. 

The poor weary traveller now pre- 
paring for it fell into an apparently 
peaceful state. When the doctor came 
in he shook his head at Sebastian, as 
if hinting he would speak no more; 
and it would have been less painful 
had it so happened, for a little scene, 
extremely embarrassing to Sebastian, 
was the result of his next words. It 
seemed that he had signed to Cicely 
to prepare to have the sacrament ad- 
ministered, and she had called in the 
doctor and her old nurse, that there 
might be enough persons present. All 
was ready before Sebastian had noticed 
what she was doing. When he saw 
her anxiety he bent over Ballantyne, 
saying a few earnest words to him. 
On his asking him if he was “in 
charity with all men,” he gazed at 
Sebastian, and answered, scarcely 
above a whisper— 

“¢ All but one.” 

“But you must forgive him, too, or 
I cannot do what your daughter 
wishes,’’ said Sebastian. 

‘‘Never!’”? answered Ballantyne, 
with a smile of what seemed almost 
childish wonder at the idea. 

His daughter had not heard him, 
and Sebastian could not bear to pain 
her by telling her, but he felt it im- 
possible to proceed with the service, 
He tried to make her think the im- 
pediment was in his own mind—and, 
turning to her, told her gently, but 
decidedly, he was not prepared to do 
what she wished. 

To his extreme pain she entreated 
him to grant her request, and Ballan- 
tyne signed by,a sort of feeble frenzy 
to him to do 60. 
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‘‘T think, sir,’’ said the doctor, “in 
such a case it’s cruel to refuse.” 

Sebastian remained firm, and only 
spoke such words as he might to Bal- 
lantyne without discussing his request, 
dwelling on his own need and sureness 
of forgiveness if he freely forgave. 

Soon, however, all remembrance of 
the matter seemed to pass from him. 
He raised his head slightly and looked 
at Cicely. The head was like a 
wounded tiger’s just then, lighted up 
at the point of death to take a last 
look at its young, and at once scowling 
at the world in anticipation of injury 
to it, yet piteously entreating its 
protection and succour. 

But he said nothing, and fell back 
in final unconsciousness. 


CHAPTER IX. 
CICELY. 


SEBASTIAN'S refusal to administer the 
sacrament to poor Ballantyne was 
mentioned in strong terms by the 
doctor to Captain Fisk, and being 
repeated in all directions by the com- 
municative captain, caused throughout 
the Tasmania a murmur of indigna- 
tion against Sebastian, of which he 
was quite unaware. 

So, too, did his delay in seeking to 
offer such comfort—as was expected 
of the only clergyman on board—to 
the poor mourner. In this matter 
Sebastian felt much difficulty, and it 
was quite a week after her father’s 
burial that he made up his mind to 
speak to her. Even then they only 
exchanged a few words when passing 
each other on deck. It was this way 
for several days more, but each time 
her look was calmer, her voice more 
natural. 

These glimpses of her gave Sebas- 
tian less heroic, but far more pleasing 
and satisfactory opinions of his charge. 
Instead of such a romance as he had 
heard, seeming to belong to her—it 
appeared cruelly incongruous — she 
seemed one of those fair, gentle Eng- 
lish idols of the house whose joys and 
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troubles were naturally cast in her 
own home boundaries. Her tender 
blue eyes were never meant to stare 
above the tragic mask, he felt, but to 
rest serenely on loved faces and scenes, 
brightening, softening, and purifying 
all hearts that lived in their sweet 
light. 

The more Sebastian saw of her 
the less embarrassment he felt in the 
prospect of having to give her a 
brother’s help and protection, so far 
as she would let him. There was a 
timidity in her manner which made 
him feel that he should be the first to 
speak of her father’s wishes, and make 
it easy for her to open her mind ta 
him on the subject. 

One morning he saw her sitting 
with her needlework on deck, half 
reclining on the cushions her careful 
old servant had brought up. Sebas- 
tian thought this might be an oppor- 
tunity for speaking to her; yet he 

sed near her several times reluc- 
tant to disturb her thoughts, which 
were evidently very pleasant just 
then. As she leant back on the 
cushions—her head on her hand and 
her elbow on the bulwark—she looked 
down at the sea with eyes that might 
have found each wave enrolling some 
joyful promise. She was as great a 
contrast to what he had seen her 
before as the softest morning in 
April is to the wildest night in 
March. 

Hx had rt%ced she wore black on 
the night he first saw her, and now, 
instead of appear‘ng in deeper mourn- 
ing, the richer dress, and the neat- 
ness that had then been wanting, 
made her attire far less gloomy than 
it had been before her father’s death. 

Her face was too peculiar for Sebas- 
tian to have forgotten it: very defec- 
tive, yet very rich in those things 
that make a face pleasant. to the eve, 
and which many perfect faces are 
without. 

It was a large face, very faulty in 
outline. but it had in its soft curves 
and milky paleness a wonderful purity. 
In such ag face one, expected to sce 
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large, languid eyes and lips, and an 
indolent lack-lustre sort of expression, 
while red hair must, it would be 
thought, accompany such a com- 
plexion. But here in this large face, 
with its double chin, appeared eyes 
and mouth of almost infantile fresh- 
ness and delicacy, a little Grecian 


nose, and brows which, though low, 


were delicately shaped, and wore the 
light as well as the wear and tear 
of unevaded thought. They were 
crowned by hair of light brown, with 
a glitter of gold init. The same con- 
trast as there was between the shape 
of the face and in the centre features 
appeared in the thick neck and the 
tiny, exquisitely-finished ears—in the 
large arm and small tapering hand, 
the somewhat full form and light foot. 
Altogether, Sebastian’s charge gave 
him the impression of an unfinished 
marble sculpture, inspired with human 
and spiritual life, while in its state of 
incompleteness. 

“T am so glad,” said Sebastian, 
when he at last stood still beside her, 
‘“‘to see you out, and looking so much 
better.” 

Her face saddened a little, but not 
painfully, so that Sebastian saw her 
happy thoughts, whatever they might 
have been, had not come by wronging 
her grief. She did not start or change 
as having forgotten it, but saddened 
slightly at finding the memory of it 
grow more vivid at the sound of the 
voice that had pleaded with and for 
her lost one at the gates of death. 

She smiled and held out her hand, 
and then a great pallor and gravity 
came over her. 

Sebastian appeared not to notice it, 
and spoke of his own return, and of 
the scenes he had left, in a way to 
take her thoughts from herself. 

She listened with very real interest, 
and the little talk over New Zealand 
mission-life led to the discovery that 
they liked and trusted each other 
without having made the least effort 
to do so. | 

The next day, when they were again 
together, Sebastian felt it best no 
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longer to delay in breaking silenc? on 
that subject which must sooner or 
later on their voyage be talked of. 
The first words he spoke showed him 
she was relieved, and glad to have 
removed the restraint there had as 
yet been between them on the matter 
so much in both their minds. 

“TIT am quite impatient,” he said, 
turning to her suddenly, ‘to see your 
husband. To be spoken of so by your 
poor father, who I thought could con- 
sider no one worthy of you, he must 
indeed be worth knowing.” 

The blue eyes were raised to Sebas- 
tian’s with a gratitude bright, deep, 
and undisguised as a child’s. But after 
one look, full and frank, they drooped 
and filled, and the cheeks were over- 
spread with a tint no deeper than the 
reflection of a red flower on a white 
one. 

“‘T believe,’’ she said, “I can say 
truly that I am the only human being 
I know who has discovered any serious 
fault in him, and that in knowing him 
deeply enough to have found that 
fault, I have seen greater goodness 
than any one else will ever know is 
in him.” 

“T hope I shall not offend you,” 
said Sebastian, “in saying there is 
one question I should like to ask ; 
but don’t be alarmed, for it concerns 
no earlier time than the night I first 
met you.” 

“ What is it?” asked Cicely. 

“‘T cannot help wondering why 
your father showed—almost to the 
very last—such anxiety about your 
using the proofs he has obtained for 
you. He surely could not think you 
would hesitate about doing so?’’ 

Cicely looked far out over the sea, 
and her thoughts appeared to have 
as far to wander as her eyes in her 
search for an answer to Sebastian’s 
simple question. 

After all she did not answer it, but 
turning to him with that assurance of 
being understood which one can feel 
with so few, but which was _ the 
peculiar charm of her acquaintance 
with Sebastian, she, said— 
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‘‘T know I shall tell you what you 
ask me before our paths divide, but I 
don’t feel that I can do so now.” 

‘‘There may be no need for you 
doing so at all,’”’ said Sebastian. ‘‘ It 
is only in case of all not being well 
that my promise to your father would 
make me anxious to be taken into 
your confidence that I might be of 
any help I could. But should all be 
well, as I can’t doubt it will be, I 
shall be more than contented only to 
hear of your happiness.” | 

No more was said on the subject of 
Mr. Ballantyne’s doubt as to Cicely’s 
use of his papers till two days before 
the Tasmania was due at the West 
India docks. 

It was not that any want of con- 
fidence on either side had prevented 
the subject being referred to; for 
during their long voyage, a friend- 
ship, all cheering and unselfish, had 
deepened between them. Cicely had 
as vivid a picture of the little church 
and village of Monksdean in her mind 
as if she had sat in the high-backed 
seat and played in the sandy lane 
with Sebastian and his sisters. She 
could wince at the idea of the preben- 
dary in a rage as if she had herself 
known, like Sebastian, what it was to 
tread on his gouty toe, or tumble over 
his crimson-velvet leg-rest. 

Sebastian also might have known 
poor impetuous, ever sanguine, ever 
failing Peter Ballantyne for years 
instead of only a few hours, and so 
tenderly did Cicely touch on all his 
errors that they appeared but as 
misfortunes to make one pity him. 
Yet it was terrible to think of the 
poor old man’s awakening when he 
began to see his delusions and what 
they had cost him. What a sweet 
and precious life in the good wife and 
mother, ever conscious of his mis- 
takes, and yet so weakly patient with 
them! What waste of fine qualities 
in his neglected children kept from 
their own efforts by his predictions 
of a brilliant future! Then, too, 
though Cicely dwelt upon this with 
such humility, how well Sebastian 
could understand the old man’s cling- 
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ing to the one real and substantial 
pride of his life—her marriage with 
the son of a man who had ever been 
Ballantyne’s ideal, both in character 
and worldly position. 

‘‘T wish you could realise the kind 
of family,’’ Cicely had said. “ Patri- 
archal in fineness of health and strength 
and simplicity of living, yet in refine- 
ment and intellectual culture keeping 
pace with the most advanced minds. 
Imagine every one of the sons with 
some fine quality of mind a little in 
excess—some good carried beyond its 
most useful end a little. Then ima- 
gine one avoiding such extremes, yet 
taking the cream of each example— 
shunning extravagance in every way ; 
dreading ambition, perhaps a little too 
much; loving peace, perhaps also a 
little too much ; gifted with a peculiar 
power of turning all life’s good things, 
prosperity, health, art—to a sort of 
essence of home happiness—my hus- 
band was all this.” 

Another time, talking on the same 
subject, Cicely said : 

‘Of course, though he was consi- 
dered the least gifted of all the family 
—by the family—it was a great disap- 
pointment to them when he married 
Cicely Ballantyne. I daresay you 
think, Mr. Gould, that I, thinking 
of him as I do, felt that he ought to 
have made a better marriage. But to 
tell you the truth, and running the 
great risk of you thinking me vain, 
I must confess I did not, and do not, 
feel he was so very humble or unwise 
in choosing me. Was it not natural 
and to his own interest he should 
fancy that one who had always been 
poor like myself would most appre- 
ciate his quiet prosperity; that a 
great wanderer would most care for 
what he thinks so much of—home; a 
very weary one be most grateful for 
rest. No, Mr. Gould, I don’t think 
he made any great sacrifice in marry- 
ing me. I trembled more for myself 
than for him. And I think it was 
unmentioned but persistent sensitive- 
ness about myself.and my own poor 
family always ‘in- trouble that made 
him begin to misunderstand me. Then 
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when need for perfect trust came, when 
‘ I fell under suspicion and calumny, 
when all his family were urging him 
to a separation, he saw me with their 
eyes, and judged me with their judg- 
ment.” 

Sebastian could now well understand 
poor old Ballantyne’s triumph in his 
last moments at the success of the 
one solitary thing he had ever taken 
in hand with true energy and de- 
termination, the vindication of his 
daughter’s honour. 

‘‘There has been one thought to 
keep me from sinking quite,” said 
Cicely. ‘The thought that I should 
never have known what there really 
was in my father, but for this trouble; 
for never have I heard of such almost 
supernatural conquering of difficulties 
and penetration of what seemed hope- 
less mystery. What exertions and 
self-denials he has gone through none 
but I can ever know.” 

Yet in spite of placing so much 
confidence in him Cicely did not allude 
to that question of Sebastian’s, as to the 
reason of her father’s doubt, till the 
Tasmanve sighted the English coast. 

They began to talk then of their 
parting, and how Sebastian was to call 
on Cicely at the house of her aunt. 

Sebastian told her he was not going 
to his curacy for some days, having 
to wait in London to see his bishop 
who was to sign his testimonial from 
the Markland clergy. He gave her 
the address of the private hotel where 
he would stay till his affairs were 
settled. 

In all these explanations he waited 
for Cicely to give him some idea as to 
how she wished him to proceed with 
regard to her father’s charge to him of 
“seeing” the letter given into her 
husband’s hands. “Yet she said not a 
word on the matter. 

The only way he could allude to it 
was by earnestly expressing a wish 
that he might before his departure be 
summoned by her to be introduced to 
her husband, and to go to his work 
feeling his promise to her father had 
been performed. 
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To his surprise, no sooner had he 
spoken those words than he saw, for the 
first time since the night of her father’s 
death, her eyes clouded with tears. 

‘‘ Mr. Gould,” she said, “you cannot 
at all know what a strange and diff- 
cult position mine still is, or you would 
not talk of everything being settled so 
easily. Like poor papa, you think 
there is only to prove to my husband 
his mistake and be received home ; 
and that all could be as it was before. 
It is odd to me that it never occurs to 
you my trust may have been shaken a 
little. He has been persuaded, and by 
those whose judgment is certainly as 
true and pure as human judgment can 
be—that he must separate from me 
utterly—that he must put the very 
idea of ever caring for me again from 
him as if I were dead. Remember it 
is two years since we parted. What 
may not have happened in that time 1? 
You will say why torture myself with 
conjectures. That is just what Iam 
trying not to do, but still I cannot 
promise you any more than [ could my 
father to compel my husband, by giving 
these proofs, to take me back under any 
circumstances. Of course my showing 
them does compel him; and I know 
his people would be just as eager in my 
cause now as they were against me 
before. So that if they should have 
used all their power and influence to 
change him, and have succeeded, what 
a cruel position for him, what a false 
one for me—for us both. No, Mr. 
Gould, it may be all well, but I must 
see before I act in any way.” 

Sebastian did what he could in 
urging upon her the sacredness of her 
father’s charge to himself, but it was 
certainly an error, and a very grave 
one, that he could not do more. No 
doubt his early experiences of the 
strength of feminine self-will, as illus- 
trated by Mrs. Gould, had something 
to do with his too easy surrender to 
Cicely of the right her father had 
given him. He had the excuse of 
feeling certain that all would be well 
with her, and thatyher) father had only 
needed a protector “for her on her 
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journey and some one to make known 
her story in case of anything happen- 
ing to prevent her reaching England 
alive, or well enough to act for 
herself. Had he not believed so 
firmly in the happy and _ easy 
issue of his task, he would not 
have promised, at her earnest en- 
treaties, never to act in the matter 
one step without her consent. But he 
did give such a promise, little dream- 
ing that a time would come when he 
would hate himself for having done so. 

The Tasmania reached Blackwall 
one chilly drizzling Saturday evening 
at the end of May. 

About five passengers besides Cicely 
landed here. Sebastian went with 
her and her servant to see them into 
the train which was waiting. Fisk 
had told him he would have plenty of 
time to see the train off. So when 
Cicely had taken her seat he stood at 
the open carriage door with his foot 
on the step. 

He wished to say something more 
than merely good-bye, but felt strangely 
tongue-tied. 

At that instant he remembered he 
had not given her some ferns he had 
placed for her between the leaves of an 
old guide-book. He took the book now 
from his pocket and a pencil and wrote 
something which in his gallant alle- 
giance to a good woman’s cause did 
not seem to him extravagant. 

He gave the book to Cicely just as 
the engine coming up sent the train 
backward with a jolt. 

Cicely read on the yellow cover the 
little verse from King Lemuel’s picture 
of the noble wife : 

“Strength and honour are her clothing ; 
and she shall rejoice in time to come.” 

Then the train moved forward, and 
she looked up only just in time to see 
Sebastian, bare-headed in the rain, 
waiting to take leave of her as if she 
were a queen. 


Sebastian having called at the 
London address of his late diocesan, 
was informed that since his arrival 
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in England the bishop had resigned 
his Colonial See, and was then on the 
Continent on a confirmation circuit: 
These circumstances rendered it im- 
possible for Sebastian to obtain his 
counter-signature immediately; and 
in his ditticulty he was referred to the 
newly-nominated bishop. This latter, 
however, explained to Sebastian that 
being only the “ bishop designate,” he 
could not properly act in any episcopal 
capacity, and that Sebastian’s best, 
indeed his only, course was to wait for 
his late bishop’s return from the 
Continent, which would in any case 
happen before his own consecration. 

It was a dismal prospect for Sebas- 
tian, with his very slender means, to 
be kept waiting about in London for 
perhaps weeks. He wrote to the pre- 
bendary to learn whether he would 
wish him to go down to him and 
return again to London, but his god- 
father wrote back in some alarm saying 
it was most important for a colonially 
ordained clergyman to have such a 
testimonial as Sebastian’s, and he 
would on no account wish him to 
leave town till he had it settled. 

Sebastian’s state of mind was not 
improved by his receiving three days 
after he had parted from Cicely, the 
following letter :-— 

** June Ist, 18—. 

“DeaR Mr. Govunp,—I find my 
worst fears realised. There is no 
possibility of reconciliation. Spare 
me the misery of explaining. My 
aunt has left the house the address 
of which I gave you. I will not give 
you any other by which to find me, as 
remonstrances against the course I now 
take would be inexpressibly painful. 
But do not fear for me. Thad, as vou 
know, half prepared myself for the 
worst. God will help me, for I am 
now truly one of St. Paul’s ‘ widows 
indeed.’ 

** Dear Mr. Gould, you will make your 
name known yet, and I shall hear of 
it with pleasure and gratitude, though 
you willin all probability never again 
hear of CICELY o 
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“TIL RE GALANTUOMO.” 


THE combination of mortal diseases 
by which King Victor Emanuel was 
struck down in the fifty-seventh year 
of his age, and twenty-seventh of his 
reign, found perhaps no man in his 
dominions more prepared for the event 
than himself. J do not mean, in mak- 
ing this statement, to refer merely to 
the fact that for a short time before 
his decease the king had not been in 
the enjoyment of his usual health. I 
allude rather to a much more singular 
occurrence,—that for at least the full 
term of a year he had been in the 
habit of broaching in his intercourse 
with those most nearly attached to his 
person, a topic which they certainly 
would never have dared to introduce, 
and of expressing his belief that the 
part which he was best qualified to 
perform in the great national drama, 
had been almost achieved; that it 
would perhaps be well if other actors 
appeaged upon the stage, and that if 
it pleased Providence to remove him, 
his sole feeling would be that of grati- 
tude for having been permitted to do 
so much. He held this language at a 
time when his robust frame and iron 
constitution seemed as able to defy or 
overcome the most serious attacks of 
illness as in his two previous ill- 
nesses, separated by intervals of about 
ten years, and no sinister indication of 
any kind gave warning to his family, 
his statesmen, and his people, of the 
evil which would so soon befall them. 

' What King Victor Emanuel himself 
felt and expressed will be not indeed 
the first or second thought of those 
whom the intelligence of his sud- 
den death has shocked, and almost 
stunned. Their first thoughts will be 
those of deep sympathy with his 
children and his people, of apprehen- 
sion as to the effects which his death 
may produce on the fortunes of the 


new European state which he chiefly 
contributed to found, of anxiety as 
to the fitness of his successor to con- 
tinue in the same spirit his father’s 
work, of doubt whether the complica- 
tions of the Papal and Eastern ques- 
tions may not be increased by the 
substitution of a new personal element, 
with a character as yet unknown, for 
another with which European states- 
manship has been long familiar. Such, 
I repeat, must be naturally and neces- 
sarily the first thoughts of all on 
learning the sad news. But to those 
whose inclination and duties have led 
them to devote a more special and un- 
broken attention to the story of King 
Victor Emanuel’s career from the day 
when he received the crown from his 
father, Charles Albert, after the rout 
of Novara, to the day when he breathed 
his last on his little iron camp-bed 
in the ground-floor of the Quirinal 
Palace, to those who during that period 
of almost twenty-nine years have 
most closely studied his character, 
and followed his career, his reign pre- 
sents itself as a marvellously harmo- 
nious and completed epic. And the 
key to the whole poem is to be found 
in the title which the instinctive dis- 
cernment and love of his people so 
early gave him, “ I] Ré Galantuomo,”’ 
‘“ King Honestman.” Honesty of 
purpose: that was what Italy most 
wanted in the young sovereign who 
received from his father’s hand a 
sceptre under circumstances which 
would have made the stoutest heart to 
quail. The little kingdom of Sardinia 
had been wont to look on the army 
as its backbone. At Novara it found 
itself betrayed by a general, and its 
different divisions more intent on 
firing upon each other than upon the 
enemy; Sardinians firing during the 
engagement ‘upon’ Genoese, and then 
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sacking the shops of Novara as a 
worthy pendant to the last feat, and 
the old troops of Savoy deliberately 
turning their backs on their comrades, 
and marching off the field. This 
frightful disorganization of an army 
was only the too faithful reflection of 
the discord and dissension between the 
various political parties in the State. 
Piedmontese cursing Lombards, and 
declaring that the Royalists of Pied- 
mont had been sacrificed to the Repub- 
licans of Milan, the population of 
Genoa denouncing that of Turin, 
rising in open revolt, and only re- 
duced to silence by the stern action of 
an armed force. The cannons of the 
Austrian conqueror frowning from the 
bastions of Alexandria, whilst in every 
town and village throughout the 
country reactionary priests, doing the 
work of Rome, were pointing the moral 
that all these national calamities were 
but the just penalty paid by a people 
for disobeying the Roman pontiff. 
Such was the kingdom of Sardinia 
in the first months “of the new king’s 
reign. He summoned a parliament to 
help him in his fearful task. The 
members of his first parliament only 
brought to, and reproduced in, the 
chambers of Turin, the political and 
moral anarchy of which the whole 
country was the scene. The king 
made a second appeal to his people, 
spoke to them in the famous procla- 
mation of Moncalieri, in terms of re- 
proach, of exhortation, of warning, such 
as has seldom fallen to the lot of a 
constitutional king to use: “I have 
done my duty; why have you not 
done yours?” To the honour of the 
Sardinian people, be it said, the strong 
outspoken appeal went straight to, and 
sank deeply in, their hearts. 

ing Victor Emanuel’s second par- 
liament furnished him at length with 
the fitting instruments by which the 
work of constitutional government 
was to be carried on, and since the 
meeting of that second parliament, the 
like instruments have never yet been 
wanting, and the regular functions 
of constitutional government have not 


been even for a single day interrupted 
or delayed. 

It would be impossible to overrate 
the services rendered by King Victor 
Emanuel during the long struggle for 
constitutional freedom and national 
independence, and when we now look 
back upon all that he was and did, it 
is- difficult to repress the feeling that 
much even of what was deemed his 
personal eccentricity, contributed to 
the result. Forty years ago Vinet 
wrote some admirable papers to prove 
that marked individuality of charac- 
ter was the thing most wanted in the 
nineteenth century. Mr. John Stuart 
Mill has written a good deal to the 
game effect, and the readers of Lord 
Macaulay’s Life will doubtless recollect 
the criticism to which these opinions 
of Mr. Mill gave rise. 

If a strongly-marked individuality, 
if a total absence of conventionalism, 
are things as greatly to be desired in 
domestic and social life as freedom, 
unity, and independence are in the 
life of states, it would be difficult to 
deny that the life of King Victor 
Emanuel must often have proved 
quite a3 suggestive to his subjects in 
its private as in its public phases. 
The two sides were in truth closely 
connected. He inherited from the 
example given, and the sacrifices made 
by, his father, the task of freeing 
his country from every foreign yoke. 
He equally derived from the whole 
experience of his youth and early man- 
hood, the conviction that by nothing 
in the performance of his task could 
he be so fettered and restrained as by 
the vast and strong network of court 
usages and court etiquette, with all 
the crouching and fawning creatures 
of sycophancy and espionage, its eaves- 
dropping chamberlains, its wily, oily 
chaplains, its eternal contrast to plain 
dealing, and truth, and nature. The 
resulve to free Italy from the foreigner 
became with him an idea so absorbing 
and so engrossing, that it never let 
him go for a single moment ; and not 
even the hold which philanthropy had 
on Howard’s mind, was stronger than 
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that which patriotism had on the 
mind of Charles Albert’s son. In an 
almost equal degree, and for a kindred 
reason, the feeling of King Victor 
Emanuel towards an ordinary court- 
life was not one of mere dislike or 
repugnance, it was that of detestation, 
of abhorrence. 

Superficial observers, ignorant of 
the king’s true character, were quite 
unable to reconcile the contradictory 
facts that, whilst his usual mode of 
life might be termed almost rough 
and coarse, he perfectly understood 
and even rigidly exacted on state 
occasions the most minute forms of 
court ceremonial. There really was 
no contradiction whatever. The court 
ceremonial relates to the royal oflice, 
and ought therefore not only to be 
done, but to be done with care, and 
neither the high dignitaries of his 
own state, nor the ministers of foreign 
states accredited to his government, 
ought ever to be furnished with the 
slightest excuse for neglecting the 
signs which reflected more important 
realities. Every Italian knew that 
King Victor Emanuel infinitely pre- 
ferred chamois hunting on the moun- 
tains of Piedmont, or wild boar hunt- 
ing amidst the juniper thickets of San 
Rossore, to receptions of other royal 
personages,whom, in many cases, he had 
never seen before, and would perhaps 
never see again. But however great 
the attractions of the chase, they never 
prevented the King from abandoning 
at a moment’s notice his favourite 
sport, and hurrying to his capital to 
do the honours of his kingdom if so 
required. Next to the chase his chief 
delight was in farming, and those 
who only saw him at La Mandria, 
might, if familiar with the traditions 
of English history, have imagined 
that they were beholding a counter- 
part of George III. at Windsor. The 
resemblance was somewhat treacher- 
ous, for our Farmer George, in the 
intervals of: his agricultural pursuits, 
saw many fair provinces torn from his 
empire, whilst Farmer Victor's care 


for his flocks and herds did not divert 
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him from the task of building a new 
empire up. The real fact was that 
whether in contact with or at a dis- 
tance from his ministers, whether 
farming or hunting, his mind was 
always occupied with the same idea. 
It formed not the sole, but the chief, 
subject of his reading, and he rarely 
went to bed without reading an hour 
or more in the royal logbook, con- 
structed according to his own direc- 
tion, and for his own special use. He 
had in his cabinet two secretaries, 
whose sole duty was to read during 
the day all the more striking passages 
in the journals of Europe that bore 
on the acts of his government, or on 
the relations between Italy and 
Europe. If written in French or 
Italian, the scissors did the necessary 
work, and the extracts were pasted 
down. If in German, English, or any 
other European language, of which 
the King was ignorant, one of the 
secretaries, a Venetian polyglot, ren- 
dered the foreign notice or commentary 
into Italian for the Sovereign’s use, 
That formed King Victor Emanuel’s 
nightly reading. 

He exacted with unsparing rigour 
from his secretaries that, in the per- 
formance of their task, they should 
always give the preference to dis- 
sentient or hostile criticism. He 
possessed, according .to the testimony 
of all the statesmen who had most 
intercourse with him, whether Cavour 
or Ricasoli, La Marmora or Minghetti, 
great natural talent, an extraordinary 
power of taking in the bearings of a 
political situation at a single glance, 
a shrewd estimate of character, and 
that peculiar development of memory 
in reference to all the persons he had 
ever seen or spoken to, which appears 
to be as inherent in royal personages 
as the power of a shepherd to dis- 
tinguish the faces of his sheep. Tec 
these natural gifts he united, after the 
fashion just described, a continuous 
course of reading on the subject 
which after all it was most important 
for him to know. Foreign statesmen, 
when conyersing with) him for the 
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first time, were often surprised at his 
knowledge of the views held by the 
politicians of other countries. When 
one knows how constant and familiar 
was his mental intercourse with the 
first publicists of the Continent, there 
was nothing surprising in the matter. 
And it may fairly be questioned 
whether, for the special task which 
he had set before him, this very 
peculiar discipline, these lonely read- 
ings under the Alpine tent, the 
Tuscan shooting-box, or the Roman 
villa, were not more useful and sug- 
gestive than the eternal recurrence 
of the same court-conventionalisms 
from which he could scarcely have 
disentangled himself had he lived in 
the usual court fashion. His reading 
was not, however, confined to this 
daily chronicle of Italian and 
European politics; he delighted in 
books of voyages and travels, and 
sometimes at the close of a day’s 
Alpine sport would get his huntsmen 
to sit on the grass around him, while 
he read aloud for their amusement 
something by which he had been more 
especially interested when reading the 
night before, 

Even this slight insight into the 
private life and personal character of 
the king may suggest the conclusion 
that King Victor Emanuel’s decided 
individuality was of a kind not in- 
harmonious with his great patriotic 
task. The man—the honest man— 
took precedence of the king, and the 
title of é Galantuomo was but the 
national expression of that belief. As 
in the case of the founder of the 
Bourbon dynasty in France, his deep, 
broad, strong humanity was the foun- 
dation of Victor Emanuel’s intiuence. 
In contrasting the character of Henri 
IV. with the last false and sanguinary 
rulers of the House of Valois, we 
think not so much of the valour in 
arms or the skill in diplomacy which 
the first Bourbon king displayed, as 
of the kindliness and geniality and 
generosity which endeared him to all 
classes of his subjects, and of the 
thousand traits of good humour by 
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which, in the most common occur- 
rences of life, the intercourse of the 
man with his fellow-men was marked. 
Doubtless the Bourbon was of a 
higher and a more varied intel- 
lectual type. No future Nodier or 
Amptre of Italian letters will ever 
point, in the columns of the Pasquino 
or the /fischietto, to such exquisite 
morsels of fun and satire as the 
editors of the Satire Meninée ascribed 
to the pen of the royal leader of the 
Huguenots. Yet Victor Emanuel will 
leave his own stamp, and it will 
remain as long as the name of Italy 
and the story of her struggles shall en- 
dure on that field of letters in which 
he most loved to toil. Each of his 
royal speeches, from 1849 to 1878, 
marks an epoch in the history of 
Italian regeneration, and in each of 
those speeches the most forcible and 
spirit-stirring passages, such as_ the 
famous ‘‘I am not insensible to the 
cry of pain which comes to me from 
all parts of Italy,” are from the king’s 
own pen. 

How far Victor Emanuel merited 
the title of ‘‘ King Honestman,” by 
his bearing during the long national 
movement, may be best estimated by 
a rapid review of the successive in- 
fluences employed to divert him from 
his straightforward path. ‘Get rid 
of the constitution’’ was the language 
addressed to him by Marshal] Radetzki 
just after his accession to the throne ; 
‘all will then be well. You will 
find in Austria your warmest friend, 
and she will help you to the posses- 
sion of Modena and Parma.’’ And the 
simple answer was, “‘ I cannot ; I must 
keep my oath to my people.’ ‘ Abolish 
the constitution,” was urged in blind 
good faith by a large section of the 
old Piedmontese aristocracy, and the 
chief military men; and the counsel 
was echoed, in more affectionate and 
imploring tones, by an Austrian 
mother and an Austrian wife. He 
stood firm. Then came the Sicardi 
laws, placing priest and Jayman on 
the same level of.civil equality; and 
the storm’ rose higher and howled 
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louder. To the Councils preceding the 
passing of the law he showed greater 
boldness and more true _ political 
sagacity than his own ministers. “If 
you deal with priests at all, don’t 
merely tease and worry them; do 
enough to render them innocuous.” 
Such was the language held by him 
to his cabinet. The two chambers 
voted the law, but the royal assent 
was not yet given. Might it not at 
the last moment be withheld? His 
old tutor, Bishop Charvaz, implored 
him to withhold his signature. His 
mother threw herself on her knees 
at his feet; but the maternal in- 
fluence which turned back a Corio- 
lanus from his march against Repub- 
lican, did not deter Victor Emanuel 
from his onward course against Papal, 
Rome. Then, as if to mark the 
wrath of Heaven against the impious 
foe, wife and mother and brother 
were all struck down by the hand of 
death, almost at the same time. ‘It 
is too much—it is far too much to 
bear,” he exclaimed, in an agony of 
grief. ‘* Wife, mother, brother, all 
taken away, and the priests yelling 
in my ears that it is the just 
punishment of my sins, and that I 
shall never enter Paradise. But my 
road to Paradise shall be the happi- 
ness of my people.—(La mia Via del 
Paradiso sara la felicita del mio 
popolo.)’? Great and patriotic minis- 
ters stood by his side, but even those 
ministers were not always agreed 
amongst themselves. The chivalrous, 
high-minded, but too morbidly sensi- 
tive and fastidious Massimo d’Azeglio 
took fright at the violent language of 
the Turin press, and was willing to 
have trenched on the freedom of that 
press at the suggestion of foreign 
powers. Count Cavour held a bolder 
tone. Victor Emanuel sided with 
Count Cavour, made him his premier, 
and had to witness before long a 
Turin mob brought together by joint 
clerical and protectionist influences, 
attacking the premier’s dwelling, and 
shouting beneath the windows of the 
royal palace, “‘We want bread, not 
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laws.” Again, Victor Emanuel stood 
firm by free trade, as he had stood 
firm against Jesuit assaults. 

Then came the Crimean war, in 
which the participation of Sardinia, 
chiefly through the king’s cordial 
concurrence, was openly denounced 
in Parliament as a piece of Quixotic 
folly. King Victor Emanuel had then 
to bear up against, first the rebuffs of 
the French and English Governments, 


which did not receive his offers of 


alliance with much cordiality, and 
next, against the, for a time, dissen- 
tient views of his own minister of war, 
La Marmora, and the, to the very last, 
most honest opposition of his own 
minister of foreign affairs, Dabormida. 
How the negotiations at the Paris 
conference of 1856 prepared the way 
for the memorable events of 1859 is 
known to all the world, but those 
only who lived in Italy during that 
period and saw a little of what was 
then passing behind the scenes can 
estimate the difficulties by which the 
king and his great minister were sur- 
rounded in their task. If at Paris 
the old traditions of French diplomacy 
and an infinite variety of court in- 
fluences were brought to bear upon 
Napoleon III., at Turin the jealousy 
of rival statesmen was as constantly 
seeking to undermine Count Cavour. 
Successful as the war of 1859 was, 
its abrupt termination by the Villa- 
franca armistice called into existence 
a host of political and diplomatic 
embarrassments more threatening at 
the time to the Italian cause than the 
cannons of the still unoccupied Quad- 
rilateral. And here at this precise 
moment the true strength of hing 
Victor Emanuel’s character made itsclf 
felt. Cavour had withdrawn dismayed 
and to all appearance broken-hearted 
to Switzerland. His successor, Rat- 
tazzi, was writing to the provisional 
governors of the revolted provinces 
desirous of annexation to Sardinia, 
and to the Sardinian ministers at 
foreign courts, telling them not 
to indulge in~ delusive hopes, as 
there was no chance~of obtaining 
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better conditions. The king, on the 
contrary, hoped bravely on, and told 
Tuscans and Romans to share his 
hopes. As the national prospects 
brightened there came another cloud, 
nothing less dark and ominous than 
the menace of a religious war. And 
when all these dittculties were over- 
come, and the successes of Garibaldi 
in the following year had placed 
nine millions of Neapolitans under 
the Sardinian dominion, it almost 
appeared as if the fresh difficulties, 
the democratic hopes, and provincial 
rivalries called into being by the 
Garibaldian movement would neu- 
tralise the advantages which it had 
procured. Then followed the death of 
Count Cavour, and in every corner of 
the civilised world might be heard the 
mournful prediction that the hopes of 
Italy were buried in the tomb of her 
greatest statesman. But seventeen 
years have elapsed since Count Cavour 
was laid in that tomb, and the onward 
march has never been arrested; and 
foremost in the van was still to be 
seen the figure of King Honestman, 
trusted by Venetians and Romans 
whilst they were still held down 
beneath the Austrian and Papal yoke, 
and permitted by Providence to justify 
their trust by the final liberation of 
Venice and of Rome. 

A portrait to be true must have its 
shades equally with its lights ; but the 
writer who pens a notice of the late 
King of Italy with a whole nation 
around him weeping for the monarch’s 
loss, may be pardoned if at such a 
moment he refrains from adding these 
shades in the presence of the darker 
and more solemn shadows which have 
sunk down on the Palace of the 
Quirinal. In speaking of the late 
king I have mentioned in connection 
with his name that of Henry IV. of 
France. The people to whom the first 
Bourbon king gave peace and order 
were willing to overlook, in their 
gratitude for such boons, the faults 
whichthey could notignore; andrevert- 
ing to that large-souled humanity which 
was common to both princes, I believe 
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that the memory of King Victor 
Emanuel will become associated in the 
mind of posterity with the thousand 
little traits of good temper and good 
humour, of personal tact and keen 
sagacity, with which it was associated 
in the minds of his own contemporaries. 
Of the anecdotes illustrating his ready 
tact one or two known as quite au- 
thentic may be given. When the 
conflict between Church and State in 
Piedmont was at its height a deputa- 
tion of noble ladies from Chambery 
waited on the king, imploring him to 
revoke the decree by which the Nuns 
of the Sacred Heart were expelled from 
their city. They saw no prospect, 
such was the declaration made by 
them to the king, of having their 
daughters properly educated if the 
pious sisterhood should be removed. 
The king heard them very attentively, 
and at the close of their appeal most 
courteously replied: ‘‘I believe you 
are mistaken. JI know that there are 
at this moment in the town of Cham- 
bery many ladies much better qualified 
to educate your children than the 
Sisters of the Sacred Heart.’’ The ladies 
looked surprised, exchanged inquiring 
glances with each other, until at last 
one of them, addressing the king, 
begged him to point out the pious 
teachers of whose existence they were 
ignorant. ‘‘ The pious teachers,’’ replied 
the king, bowing more courteously 
than before, ‘‘are yourselves; your 
daughters can have no persons better 
qualified to superintend their educa- 
tion than their own mothers.’’ The 
ladies of Chambery offered no further 
remarks, but left the royal presence- 
chamber in silence. 

An equally characteristic trait was 
furnished when, after the annexation 
of Tuscany, he visited Pisa for the first 
time. On driving to the cathedral, 
where an immense crowd had gathered 
to welcome him, he found the great 
gates closed by order of the reactionary 
archbishop, Cardinal Corsi. After a 
delay of one or two minutes it was 
found that a small side entrance had 
been left open,.and the king proceeded 
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“Tl Ré Galantuomo.” ' 


towards this door. 
Pisans resenting the insult offered to 
the king broke out into indignant and 
even ‘menacing cries against the car- 
dinal-archbishop. Victor Emanuel, 
waving his hand from the top of the 
steps, told them to be calm, exclaiming 
at the same time in a good-humoured 
tone—‘‘ It’s all right. His Eminence 
is only teaching us by a practical 
instance the great truth that it is by 
the narrow gate we have a chance of 
getting to heaven,” 

Beloved as he was by all classes of 
his subjects he seems to have inspired 
an unusual degree of affection amongst 
the humble classes with whom he came 
most in contact, and of all the tributes 
to his kind-heartedness spontaneously 
paid in the Italian capital during the 
last hours of his life none perhaps 
was much more touching than the 
token of sorrow offered by the groups 
of peasants and farm labourers who 
came in from the estates of Castel 
Porziano, Belladonna, Porta Salara, 
é&c., and remained in the garden of the 
Quirinal Palace, asking the news every 
five minutes, and not leaving until all 
was over. Immense as is the shock 
which his unexpected death has given 
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to his own family, to all who knew and 
loved him, and to the entire Italian 
people, the calamity has not been 
without its compensations and conso- 
lations. It has bound together by the 
sentiment of a common loss the various 
members of the great national family. 
It has made them once more pass in 
review with the mind’s eye the various 
forms of degradation and suffering 
which they not long ago endured, and 
has rekindled the feeling of joy and 
gratitude for their deliverance. It has 
taught them that in the battle of life, 
which in one form or another, for 
one cause or another, all men, either 
as individuals or as classes, must be 
prepared to fight—the best sword is 
simple honesty, the best buckler is un- 
wavering faith. It was by the use of 
such weapons that King Honestman ~ 
came forth triumphant in the successive 
campaigns of the long national war- 
fare, and no better prayer can be 
breathed at the dawn of a new reign 
than that in these matters of single- 
ness of heart and honesty of purpose 
the son and successor of King Honest- 
man may tread in his father’s steps. 


JAMES MONTGOMERY STUART. 
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LORD SHELBURNE! 


SEVERELY as he was judged by certain 
contemporaries, the lapse of time has 
rendered it no longer necessary for a 
biographer to rehabilitate or whitewash 
Lord Shelburne, It cannot indeed be said 
that his contemporaries generally con- 
demned him at all; and as the events of 
his time have receded into the perspective 
of history, his figure and attitude have 
steadily attracted more and more respect 
and admiration. Shelburne was one 
of those who are in their own time much 
talked of and little understood ; but the 
mass of Englishmen in his time certainly 
both admired and respected him. The 
sole basis of such power as he possessed 
was his personal popularity and repu- 
tation ; and it is certain that these went 
on steadily increasing from the begin- 
ning to the end of his career. Unusual 
popularity is always attended by de- 
traction, and Shelburne’s influence may 
be measured by the increasing enmity 
which he excited among his rivals. 
Johnson and Walpole merely repeat the 
cant saying of rival politicians when 
they say that his reputation had no solid 
foundation in the popular opinion, and 
that he recommended himself to the 
King only by his unbounded flattery 
and servility. Shelburne’s manners were 
habitually popular: but this allegation 
could be nothing better than an ill- 
natured surmise. George certainly 
chose him as premier mainly on account 
of his popular qualities ; and those very 
qualities made him additionally odious 
in the eyes of his Whig rivals. Ie was 
essentially a popular minister. Had 
Shelburne continued in office he would 
certainly have carried through that 
reform of the representation which 
Chatham had contemplated, and which 
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the younger Pitt attempted in vain. 
He would have made more sweeping 
onslaughts on the restraints upon trade 
than lay in the younger Pitt’s power. 
In all this the King and the people 
would have supported him, and he 
would probably thus have cut away 
Whiggism at its foundations half a 
century before the appointed time. 
Never was there a fairer prospect of 
Reform than when Shelburne became 
minister in 1782. That prospect was 
blasted by the Whigs. They boasted 
that they had ‘‘ destroyed” the popular 
statesman : but the blood of the martyrs 
has always been the seed of the Church. 

Shelburne’s detractors are all com- 
prehended in one name—his political 
rivals, By the practice of the time it 
was the duty of every political aspirant 
to attach himself to some established 
faction, and to display such qualifications 
as he might possess for becoming one 
of its wirepullers. With the first party 
which Shelburne joined he soon found 
it quite impossible to act with any 
public credit or self-respect. He was yet 
@ young man when he committed an 
offence which exiled him from that 
sorry camp, and opened a source of per- 
petual detraction. Avain, when the 
King invited the two strongest of the 
Whig factions to unite and carry on the 
government in 1763, Shelburne served 
this coalition, though they had not a 
single statesman among them. It was 
natural enough that they should look 
askance upon him. Shelburne had 
taken part with an upstart faction, 
formed for the purpose of abolishing 
the Bedfords and Grenvilles altogether. 
In the eyes of the Whigs those who 
had composed this faction were vaga- 
bonds and outlaws; but Shelburne hal 
disgusted the virtue of the Rigbys and 
Jenkinsons by his startling disregard 
of the great principle of honour among 
thieves. °Shelburne, in “a! ‘\paroxysm of 
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public virtue, had committed that sin 
which public jobbers never forgave. 
He had sinned against the chief wire- 
puller of his party; and this crime 
rendered him as odious to the Bedfords 
and the Temples as to Lord Holland 
himself. In after years they made 
Shelburne’s dismissal from office the 
price of their adhesion; and thence- 
forward he passed into the ranks of 
those who opposed the royal policy. 
His opponents triumphed: but who 
would not rather have the feelings of 
Shelburne throughout that long and 
noble opposition than of those venal 
Whigs who went over in a body to 
assume the royal livery ? 

But there were still among the 
Whigs a handful who were found faith- 
ful to their traditions. When Grenville 
resigned, the King proposed to his uncle 
to form a ministry ; and the Duke placed 
at its head Charles, Marquis of Rocking- 
ham, a young nobleman who personally 
stood well with the King, and though 
boasting of no great abilities, had great 
temper, prudence, and judgment. Rock- 
ingham did his best to form a strong 
ministry. Could he have persuaded 
Pitt to join him, the government might 
to some extent have recovered the 
strength of the coalition of 1757. 
Pitt, not without reason, refused to play 
second fiddle to this youthful lord 
of the bedchamber. If Rockingham 
failed, as fail he must, Pitt would be, 
politically speaking, his residuary le- 
gatee. Pitt knew that by holding out 
a little longer he was safe to command 
the market. He, at last, would have 
no difficulty in forming a ministry on 
as broad a basis as he pleased, Pitt’s 
influence was steadily advancing ; the 
people were for him almost to a man; 
Temple was his sworn ally, and if 
Temple should prove restive, the 
Bedfords were only too ready to supply 
his place. Half the Rockinghams, he 
anticipated, in spite of their profession 
of party fidelity, would serve under 
him as readily as under their legitimate 
leader; and the event justified the 
forecast. Shelburne had already cast 
in his lot with Pitt, and Pitt had 
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shown a disposition to prefer him be- 
fore all the rest of his adherents as 
his chief lieutenant. No wonder, then, 
that Shelburne also declined Rocking- 
ham’s advances. 

This estrangement of Pitt from the 
Rockingham party was fraught with 
heavy misfortune to England. With Pitt 
and Shelburne at the head of that party, 
and the followers of Lord Rockingham 
and Lord Temple as its main support, 
England would have been spared the 
miserable consequences of the policy 
adopted by Grenville, and Townshend, 
and North, and obstinately carried 
out at the instance of the King. But 
the Rockingham party could put for- 
ward, not without reason, another view 
of the case. And here we come to 
that which perhaps has most damaged 
Shelburne personally with posterity. 
Shelburne, by refusing to forsake Pitt 
and join the Rockinghams, and by con- 
sistently keeping outside their pale, laid 
himself open to the jealousy and hatred 
of the most respectable political con- 
nexion of the time. The party of 
Burke and Fox was by no means 
above common human jealousies; and 
bitterly indeed did they avenge them- 
selves on the independence of Shel- 
burne. They never acted gracefully 
in office with him, though he yielded 
them the lion’s share of the patronage. 
When at length Rockingham died in 
office, and Shelburne accepted his place 
without consulting them, the climax 
was reached. They never afterwards 
ceased to heap reproaches on his name : 
and it is the deliberate condemnation of 
these patriotic men that has affixed the 
most serious etgme on Shelburne’s good 
name. 

We see now ‘clearly enough why 
Shelburne was so odious to the profes- 
sional politicians of his time. He was, 
in the fullest sense of the word, an inde- 
pendent statesman. Here were three or 
four sets of professed intriguers, neither 
of which was collectively respected 
or trusted by the nation. They disliked 
each other, no doubt; but they must have 
detested one who gave himself the airs 
of a patriot, and did not.conceal his own 
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contempt for them all, though he could 
not be sure of ten votes in either House 
of Parliament. This was bad Whiggism ; 
and the Whigs reviled Shelburne ac- 
cordingly. Nor was he better adapted 
to please the Tories. The Tories of 
that time had no opinions or policy in 
particular; but they had strong hatreds, 
particularly for the Whiggish arts of 
popularity-hunting. Now these arts 
were practised by Shelburne with the 
highest success. Shelburne was a 
kind, good-natured man: of simple and 
earnest address: very much what is 
called a‘‘taking” man. ‘“ Ilest simple, 
naturel,’’ a French lady! writes of him ; 
‘‘il a de l’éme, de la force; il n’a de 
gotit et d’attrait que pour ce que lui 
ressemble. I) a d’esprit, de la chaleur, 
de l’élévation. [1 me rappeloit un peu 
les deux hommes du monde que j’ai 
aimés, et pour qui je voudrois vivre ou 
mourir.” Dr. Johnson, who was in- 
debted to Shelburne for much per- 
sonal kindness, never thoroughly re- 
spected him on account of the fami- 
liarity of his manners. A nobleman, 
in Johnson’s idea, should always be on 
the high horse. Dignity of manner 
without insolence was best; but the 
cruellest insolence was better than 
want of dignity. Johnson apparently 
preferred the dignified heartlessness 
of Chesterfield to the easy geniality of 
Shelburne; and respected the former 
more for keeping him day after day 
shivering in his anteroom, than the latter 
for entertaining him week after week in 
the best intellectual society of the day 
in the family mansion at Wycombe. 
The highest praise Johnson is known 
to have given to Shelburne is that he 
was the sort of man to be at the head of 
a club. He added, to save misappre- 
hension, ‘‘ I don’t say our club.” What 
he implied was that Lord Shelburne, 
the friend of Franklin and Morellet, of 
Garrick and Sir William Jones, of 
Priestley and Turgot, the chosen pupil 
of Chatham, the second best debater in 
the House of Lords, and the shrewdest 
thinker in both Houses of Parliament, 
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was not by any means a man to set at 
the head of a meeting of intelligent and 
cultivated people. He was only fit to 
preside at those vulgar social gatherings 
which in those days were the chief — 
instruments of social and political in- 
fluence, in all grades of society, and 
where the chief pursuits were drinking, 
gaming, and buffoonery. ‘‘Was he 
not,” asked Boswell, with the obvious 
intention of “drawing” Johnson, “a 
factious man?” ‘OQ yes, sir; as fac- 
tious a fellow as could be found. One 
who was for sinking us all into the 
mob.” Boswell, who knew the obli- 
gations of Johnson to Shelburne, was 
naturally surprised at all this. He tells 
us that he inwardly hoped that Johnson 
really appreciated Shelburne’s great 
character better. Beyond a doubt 
Johnson did so, But how monstrous 
must have been the prejudice which 
could thus distort, to a friendly eye, 
a character so truly noble as that of 
Shelburne ; and how gross the general 
injustice of which Johnson’s contempt 
was but a reflection ! 

The judgment of students of history 
has scarcely hesitated between the ran- 
corous detraction of Shelburne’s rivals 
and the popular estimation which ranked 
him with Chatham as an able and judi- 
cious statesman. The people were in 
the right ; and since the heats of that 
generation have passed away, Whig and 
Tory opinions have united to do Lord 
Shelburne justice. The way for this 
was no doubt prepared by the consistent 
and farsighted liberality of his general 
opinions: but we do not know of one 
of his specially political acts which will 
not bear the test of a dispassionate 
examination. But these political acts 
were few, and they bore but little fruit. 
His general opinions, on the other hand, 
faithfully reflect that mighty sunrise 
of liberal thought which from one end 
of Europe to the other slowly and 
steadily advanced all through the latter 
half of the last century, and was only 
shrouded for a time by those sombre 
and threatening clouds which accom- 
panied the heart-shaking convulsions of 
the French Revolution. 
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SEBASTIAN. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE PREBENDABY’S GARDEN PARTY. 


THe family at Monksdean Rectory 
were all agreed on one thing, that 
Sebastian must be met at Petherton 
Junction on his way to the preben- 
dary’s. At first only Amos was to go ; 
then Mrs. Gould found she could not 
well bear the thoughts of her son 
being so near without secing him, if 
only for a few moments. Then the 
girls, three of whom were still unmar- 
ried and at home, begged to be allowed 
to use their little savings towards 


going with their father and mother 


‘‘ to see Seb,” if only for an instant. 

Sebastian reached the junction one 
hot Saturday afternoon in June, having 
at length obtained his bishop's counter- 
signature to his testimonial from 
Markland. 

He had written home to tell the 
time he would be at Petherton Junc- 
tion, and more than half expected his 
father in some way would contrive to 
meet aim there, as he could not himself 
run down to Monksdean before Sunday. 

Sebastian, therefore, was not greatly 
surprised to see the stout little form 
waiting, and the grave dark eyes—not 
quite so calm as usual—watching for 
him as his train drew into the station. 

But he was not prepared for the 
little group that stood with his father : 
and after all the various fashions of 
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women he had seen on his travels 
and during his stay at London, no 
more pleasant a picture had his eyes 
beheld than that same little group, 

-His mother seemed to him so little 
changed that he half felt the years 
past since he was a boy must be a 
dream. His sisters’ faces, which were 
not particularly pretty, were so frank 
and sweet he thought their clear health 
and summer freckles better than 
beauty. Their modest, coarse straw 
hats trimmed with white scarves, their 
sober-hued dresses, and white cotton 
gloves, had a fresher, purer look than 
any of the costumes which had 
astonished his eyes that day. 

Between delight at seeing Sebastian, 
and dismay at the rougher usage time 
had given him than any of their home 
circle, the girls found it impossible to 
keep their lips quite steady and their 
kind eyes dry. Mrs. Gould, shocked at 
the evident want of strength in that 
otherwise manly and well built form, 
leaned upon it more than she would 
have wished as the little party moved 
to the waiting-room. 

Amos preserved an almost perfect 
outward calmness, for his sense of 
change was slow, and would be coming 
over him days afterwards when remem- 
bering this meeting. 

Sebastian felt it hard to have to 
leave such @ group so soon, but he had, 
he thought, need. tobe, as early as 
possible at the prebendary’s to become 
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acquainted with his next day’s duties 
which were rather dreaded by him. 
As he made this known he was pushed 
by loving, though reluctant hands into 
the train of two carriages, and in 
which he was the only passenger to 
Petherton. 

One bit of news his youngest sister 
had found opportunity to impart to 
him with a gleam of mischief in her 
wet eyes. And when the train had 
borne him off out of view of them this 
news kept Sebastian’s eyes brightening 
with excitement, and yet glancing in 
dismay at his clothes which, though 
his best, were far from new. In 
London he had been so perplexed to 
know how to render himself fit for 
the prebendary’s inspection in his 
travelling 
don his best ; but he was reluctant to 
do so, since, though more suiting the 
occasion of his first introduction of 
himself as his god-father’s curate, 
they were of an earlier fashion, and 
had in fact been kept for best too long 
already. 

The prebendary, with what his 
friends when he told them of it, 
called his ‘usual c fore- 
thought,” had sent to tell Sebastian 
he need be under no anxiety as to 
expenses, as on reaching the hotel in 
London at which he was to stay, he 
would find a letter. Sebastian, how- 
ever, had not found the letter there, 
and as the promise of it had made him 
more extravagant with his own supply 
than he would otherwise have been, he 
was sorely inconvenienced. The truth 
was, the prebendary had been so much 
engaged in relating to his friends the 
comfortable arrangements he was mak- 
ing for his new curate, that the little 
matter of posting the letter had slipped 
his memory. 

Sebastian felt sure there had been 
some accident in the post to cause 
delay, for nothing could be kinder 
than the prebendary’s letters had been, 
and it was only after his sister’s news 
that he felt intense annoyance at the 
omission. 

The news was neither more nor less 
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than that a certain family n t unknown 
to Sebastian were aw’ yon a visit at 
Stowey-cum-Petherton, ud were stay- 
ing with an intimate | ‘tiend of the 
prebendary’s. 

Sebastian comforted himself with 
the thought that some time might 
elapse before he would meet t’:em and 
that in that time his wardrobe might 
be replenished. 

Yet he found it very hard to have 
the two opposing wishes troubling him 
at once, for without doubt he longed 
for a sight of her he was hoping to 
avoid. 

He had a walk of two miles after 
leaving little Petherton Station. He 
was congratulating himself upon 
having arrived in plenty of time to 
talk over his duties with the preben- 
dary, when, as he entered the well- 
known street, he saw one carriage 
just leaving the rectory door, and 
another approaching it, while another 
whirled past him, very narrowly 
escaping knocking him down. 

From these signs, and from sounds 
of many voices from over the garden 
wall, Sebastian made the unwelcome 
discovery that he had arrived on the 
day of his god-father’s annual garden 


y- 
There was only one entrance to the 
house except a little door a long way 
round, and used only by servants. In 
old times the prebendary had so strictly 
forbidden Sebastian’s use of it that 
he felt an overpowering repugnance to 
avail himself of it now. Besides this, 
with only an odd shi or two in his 
pocket, he did not feel inclined to pass 
himself in through the servants. 

There was nothing for him, there- 
fore, but to enter by the same way 
as the visitors who were rapidly 
arriving. 

This was through a long, low con- 
servatory, decorated rather sparingly 
with plants that were neither very 
rare nor luxuriant. 

In the hall beyond, Sebastian as he 
entered, recognised Miss Jellicoe the 
prebendary’s sister, receiving her 


company and dispensing cups of tea. 
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She was of height almost as majestic 
as her brothe , but somewhat gaunt 
and thin. 

Sebastian remembered this lady 
only by he height and her perpetual 
smile. But he remembered how 
severe sie had been on points of 
etiquetts, and felt uncomfortably 
conscious of his dusty boots and little 
black ag, which latter was all he had 
brought of his luggage from Petherton 
Station. 

He slipped in, concealing himself 
as much as he could behind a portly 
old lady, and remained behind her till 
she had shaken hands with Miss 
Jellicoe, received a cup of tea, and 
turned away disclosing the dusty 
arrival. He had just caught sight 
of the prebendary’s huge form in the 
garden to the left, standing towering 
above his guests in his shovel hat, and 
long coat reaching to his prodigious 
gaiters. 

Miss Jellicoe’s smile for a moment 
vanished at the apparition of Sebas- 
tian, and only came back very faintly 
indeed after his brief and apologetic 
introduction of himself. Her reply 
was by no means reassuring or re- 
lieving to his embarrassment. 

‘We had no tdea, Mr. Gould, you 
would reach us so early. We ex- 
pected it would be quite late in the 
evening before you could possibly 
arrive.” And then the usual gentle, 
subdued laugh began again, as she 
added— 

“Will you take a cup of tea? or 
do you prefer coffee?” 

Sebastian begged to be allowed to 
go to his room, and, on receiving Miss 
Jellicoe’s assenting smile, hurriedly 
gave way to some new arrivals. 

He looked about in hopes of seeing 
some of the old servants, but feeling 
very doubtful as to whether he should 
remember them. 

There was only a smart maid at 
the foot of the stairs, and a butler 
carrying a tray of glasses towards the 

den. 

Sebastian stopped, told him who he 
was, and inquired what room he was 
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to occupy. The butler told him of 
one, and Sebastian found it to be the 
same he had used before, and hastened 
thankfully towards it. But he had 
no sooner opened the door than he 
started back and hurried away, for 
two ladies were there adjusting their 
hair and shawls. 

In despair he went to what used to 
be the prebendary’s dressing-room, 
but found it turned into a study. 
Here he waited, glad of a rest, though 
very hungry, and by no means en- 
chanted by his reception. , 

In a few minutes the butler came to 
find him. He said the prebendary 
desired him to express his great regret 
that his responsibilities in the garden 
prevented him from coming imme- 
diately to welcome him, and that Mr. 
Gould was to do just as he pleased 
about joining them there after he had 
refreshed himself. At the same time 
a maid came from Miss Jellicoe to beg 
him to come down and take a cup of 
tea, as she was sure he must need 
some refreshment after such a journey. 

Sebastian felt inclined to take his 
bag and follow the little party now 
returning to Monksdean. But his lifo 
had been such as to leave him rich in 
patience, and, after having been shown 
to the prebendary’s bedroom, he de- 
scended into the hall, where, utterly 
weary, he threw himself into the chair 
in a corner pointed out to him, and 
received from Miss Jellicoe’s fair 
hands a cup of weak and almost cold 
tea. 

“Tam sure you must want it,” she 
observed, with affected sweetness. 

Sebastian was not at all sure, but 
sipped it as amiably as he could. 

“Do you take sugar and cream?” 
she inquired; but when Sebastian 
replied affirmatively, she only smiled, 
and, without taking any more notice 
of him, turned to receive other visitors, 
leaving him to draw back his extended 
cup, still sugarless and creamless. 

He was just meditating in his des- 
peration, clearing at one sweep the 
plate of wafer,slices of bread and 
butter near him, when) the voices cf 
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the new arrivals struck him, and 
caused him to look towards them. 

They were three persons; but at 
first Sebastian noticed only the two 
foremost. One of them was a gentle- 
man of about forty-five years, with a 
light complexion and a dark scowl, a 
small, insignificant figure, and a con- 
sequential step and manner. The 
voung lady on his arm had also a 
light complexion, but dark hair and 
brown eyes, and a mouth that, in its 
repose, had more pleasantness and 
sign of inward joyousness than many 
people’s brightest smiles. 

She would have been pretty, what- 
ever might be her lot in life or the 
turn of her mind, but with all the 
evidences about her of a soft, careless 
life, and of a bright, freshly-seeing, 
truth-loving mind, she was one of the 
most lovable and winning of human 
beings. 
Sebastian would certainly have now 
looked upon her with exceeding 
wonder and delight, but that a sense 
of depression and humiliation, quite 
incomprehensible to him, had stricken 
him at the sight of her. 

What affected him so strangely now 
Sebastian hardly knew. He was cer- 
tain it was not mere admiration of a 
softly brilliant and sweet face; not 
pleasure at the meeting with an old 
friend ; not mortification at the con- 
trast of their fortunes; not jealousy 
of the handsome young man who fol- 
lowed behind her, looking upon her 
with just such a calm satisfaction as 
an accepted suitor might look. No; 
Sebastian felt sure it was not one of 
these things that caused that sudden 
passion of pity for himself and his 
hard life, that coldness through his 
frame, that sickness of the world; it 
was not one of them, but —was it all? 

Dora stood a few moments talking 
to Miss Jellicoe, though she declined 
taking tea. Her face was turned 
towards Sebastian's corner, though she 
did not see him; but he watched every 
expression of her face those few 
moments closely enough to feel sure 
‘hat all that had been brightest and 
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sweetest in her character as a child 
and in her early girlhood had de- 
veloped more in her than those faults 
that had sometimes repelled him. 

The keen sense of the absurd that 
had always been part of her was now 
still there, but with all kindliness and 
sunny mirth rather than satire. The 
twinkle in her eyes, as they caught 
sight of the prebendary in the garden, 
was worth seeing. 

Two enthusiastic admirers of his 
arrived in the persons of two young 
ladies, who overpowered Miss Jellicoe 
with tender inquiries concerning him. 
While they were doing so the eyes of 
one fell on the huge slipper in which 
the prebendary was obliged occa- 
sionally to rest his swollen foot. 

‘‘Qh, there’s his darling slipper !”’ 
she cried, and, seizing the huge shape- 
less thing, touched or pretended to 
touch, it with an impassioned kiss. 

Nothing could be more demure than 
Dora’s face as she watched this scene, 
or more rich than the fun which swam 
in her eyes. 

At last, in their amused progress 
round the hall, they fell on Sebastian. 

Sebastian was not surprised, or 
flattered, or consoled in any way at 
seeing Dora’s brows arch, and her eyes 
grow serious, and her lips part. He 
had seen her look just so as a baby, 
at some cottager’s child crying in the 
road, or at the sight of a maimed bird 
or dog, or anything showing signs of 
trouble, and was well aware so weary 
and faint a traveller as himself would 
be sure to awaken her pity. 

After saying something quickly to 
her father, Dowdeswell turned and 
scowled hard at Sebastian, and then 
both came towards him. 

Sebastian put down his tea-cup, and 
rose to meet them. 

‘‘ How do you do, sir?” said Dow- 
deswell. ‘I should not have known 
you, but for my daughter’s reminding 
me who you were. Jam delighted to 
meet a native of my native village, 
particularly the son of my rector.” 

Sebastian, as he received Dora’s 
kind hand and kinder, glance, was so 
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eager to withdraw what he feared 
he had shown of pain before, that he 
perhaps threw too much earnestness 
in his greeting and expressions of 
pleasure at meeting her. Judging by 
Dora's deep and lingering blush, and 
Dowdeswell’s scowl, and a certain 
restlessness on the part of the gentle- 
man who had entered with them, 
Sebastian had a strange suspicion he 
had erred in this matter. 

Being plainly shown his company 
was not desired by Dowdeswell’s 
party, he returned to his chair, and 
his cold tea. 

A young man who had been stand- 
ing near, waiting for a cup of coffee 
which Miss Jellicoe had insisted on 
his having, and had then forgotten all 
about, said to Sebastian— 

‘‘Oh, Dowdeswell’s here, is he? 
We shall have enough of the posses- 
sive pronoun, then, this evening. We 
call him ‘my’ Dowdeswell of my 
park, myshire. We shall have 
enough of ‘my opinion,’ ‘my daugh- 
ter, ‘my yacht,’ and ‘my every- 
thing. 933 

When Sebastian went out in the 
garden, he found it little altered since 
he used to wander about there, feel- 
ing the most hopeless little dunce the 
world contained. There was the fine 
old church with its square tower, 
divided from the garden only by the 
low laurustinus hedge and pretty gate. 
The rustic roofs of farm buildings 
aia ed quaintly over the high garden 


Sebastian waited till the Dowdes- 
wells had been received by the pre- 
bendary, and then presented himself, 

His god-father met him with an 
air of affable familiarity, rather than 
hearty welcome. 

‘‘ Well, Sebastian,” he said, in a 
voice that might be heard nearly all 
over the garden; “here already. 
Why, instead of having prayed for 
the wings of a dove that you might 
fly away and be at rest, you must 
have prayed for the pinions of a 
carrier pigeon, that you might be here 
and at your work.” 
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And the prebendary broke out into 
his deep ha! hal! ha! which was 
echoed softly by a bevy of his fair 
admirers, | 

‘‘And I hope you have been enjoy- 
ing a substantial repast after your 
journey,” said the prebendary, loudly 
enough for every one to hear of his 
thoughtful consideration for the new 
curate. 

Sebastian, in his anxiety to cease 
being the object of general attention, 
bowed.. But the prebendary would 
not let him escape without further 
inquiring in the hearing of all 
present— 

“And feel, I suppose, like a giant 
refreshed, eh?” 

Seeing Dora’s eyes glancing at tho 
prebendary with some keen, dainty 
satire, gave Sebastian encouragement 
to answer with better grace than he 
might otherwise have done. Meeting 
the prebendary’s eyes, Dora stooped 
over a rose-tree by which she stood, 
that he might not see the smile sho 
could not control. 

‘‘ IT see, Miss Dowdeswell,” said he, 
‘you are admiring that rose. We do 
rather pride ourselves on our roses.”’ 

“Roses!” echoed Dowdeswell, turn- 
ing back to Sebastian as his daughter 
walked on with the prebendary. “I 
should like these people to see my 
roses,’ and he scowled at his host's 
blossoms almost vindictively. 

“T recollect them being wonder- 
fully fine at the Combe,” observed 
Sebastian. 

‘‘ Nothing like them, sir, anywhere 
in the country,” declared Dowdeswell. 
** My gardener has got the first prize 
for three years. When you are my 
way, I should like you to see my 
Marshal Neils and Duke of Welling- 
tons. What! do they call those 
strawberries? I wish I had a plate- 
ful of my British Queens here to 
show them.” 

The prebendary was leading tho 
way to what he called the fernery—a 
little musty house where stood on 
shelves, some depressed-looking plants 
that appeared utterly crushed by the 
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grandeur of their own names, which 
were written in large letters on each, 
and which, like certain families, they 
left to speak for them without giving 
themselves the trouble to assert their 
qualities in any other way. 

‘“‘Ferns,’’ averred Miss Jellicoe, 
with a softly confidential tone, turn- 
ing, as she followed the prebendary’s 
party into the little door ; “ferns are 
my brother’s weakness.” 

‘She may well say that,” muttered 
Dowdeswell to Sebastian. ‘‘I wouldn't 
allow such things as these in the wild- 
est part of my park. I should like 
these people to see my semi-tropical 
house just now, my tropical, and my 
purely English! No experiments 
there, sir; no chance things. When 
J want a good thing I pay a good 
price; that’s the principle J go 
upon.” 

At that moment it happened that 
Sebastian’s and Dora’s eyes met as 
the prebendary was trying to teach 
her to pronounce the name of some 
shrivelled-looking thing in the centre 
of the fernery, and a smile, neither 
could help, was exchanged between 
them. Dowdeswell noticed it, and 
his habitual scowl darkened as_ he 
scrutinized his companion sharply. 

“You've not been home yet since 
your return from New Zealand, I 
think,” he remarked, after scowling 
uninterruptedly at Sebastian for some 
time. 

‘No, not yet,” replied Sebastian, 
still spellbound by the soft archness 
of Dora’s face, as she listened to the 
prebendary. 

‘‘Then you’ve not seen my altera- 
tions at the Combe,” continued Dow- 
deswell. ‘I am having a pathway 
cut through my little wood, facing my 
gates, you know, that I may have a 
direct way tothe church. It will be 
so much more convenient for my 
daughter’s marriage, than if we had 
to go round the usual way. Perhaps 
you may be home at the time—it’s to 
be in two months from now—and can 
assist your father. He is to marry 
them. Of course many clergymen in 
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high positions, among my acquaint- 
ances, take it rather hard I don’t ask 
them ; but I am one who always like 
to stand up for my own place, so I 
prefer my daughter being married in 
my own church, by my own rector.” 

They had followed the prebendary 
at some little distance after quitting 
the fernery, and were now standing 
with his party on the brow of the 
hill, from which was the pet view of 
the place. ‘The prebendary and his 
sister were pointing out the chief 
things of interest: the cathedral 
towers, the curves of the river, the 
great Tor, and the different park lands, 
invariably following up their observa- 
tions with the usual duet of bass and 
treble laughter. 

Sebastian had listened to Dowdes- 
well’s news without surprise. His 
words had been only an utterance 
and verifying of Sebastian’s own 
thoughts of Dora, and the man who 
had entered with her, and who now 
stood near her. 

He was a man Sebastian could not 
look at without thinking of the best 
and sunniest aspect of country life, 
its healthiest activities and purest 
repose. There was something of the 
hunter without a touch of the jockey, 
something of the student without any 
of the painful réserve or self-absorp- 
tion of the recluse. He was not 
conspicuous for personal comeliness, 
yet was really handsomer than many 
@ conspicuously handsome man. There 
was the quietness that really perfect 
features give to a face. He was 
slightly under middle height, but had 
the dignity and easy strength of a 
military man. His face had a sun- 
burnt blandness, and seemed to 
Sebastian’s keen eye to show signs 
of every good gift of mind and 
heart but one. The absence of this 
one made Sebastian wonder more than 
the absence of any other would have 
done. [Tor a man with the sure pros- 
pect of merging his life in Dora’s to 
show all utter absence of happiness 
was so incomprehensible to Sebastian 
that he could not (keep his surprise 
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from showing itself in his look 
whenever he turned it towards Dora’s 
companion. | | 

Dowdeswell saw and noticed Sebas- 
tian’s evident interest in his friend. 

““My future son-in-law,’’ he whis- 
pered, ‘‘most superior man! He has 
had a great domestic affliction. I 
dare say you did not hear of the case 
over at New Zealand. It was kept as 
quiet as it could be here after the 
trial, on account of the great respect 
felt for him and his family, Iet 
me introduce you—he knows your 
father.” 

It happened that the prebendary 
had just engaged Dora and the per- 
son of whom Dowdeswell was speaking 
in the study of a tree, for the crooked- 
ness of which he was giving some 
elaborately scientific explanation. 

Twice Dowdeswell had spoken. The 
second time he did so, still without 
attracting his attention, Sebastian 
said hastily— 

‘IT beg your pardon, but what name 
did you say?” 

‘‘Radall,” answered Dowdeswell. 

‘“Not, of course,” said Sebastian, 
smiling at himself for such an idea 
occurring to him—‘ not, of course, 
one of the parties in the divorce 
case t” 7 

“Yes,” replied Dowdeswell, ‘this 
is the man, and all the world respects 
him the more for his great misfor- 
tune; if not he would not be about to 
make such a marriage.” 

The smile passed very suddenly 
from Sebastian’s face, and he gazed 
at Dowdeswell with wonder, and with 
concern deepening to disgust. 

He had not noticed Dora had 
turned and was introducing Rudall 
to him—by his request—till he heard 
mention of his name. 

Sebastian fell back a step or two 
in uncontrollable repugnance from the 
man who stood before him saying 
something kind as to his knowledge 
of his father, and holding out his 
hand with unaffected cordiality. With 
difficulty Sebastian recovered himself 
sufficiently to acknowledge the intro- 
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duction in the briefest, sternest man- 
ner, and to walk on quickly as if he 
had just seen some one he wished to 
overtake. 

-Dowdeswell’s scowl deepened as he 
looked after him, but gave place to 
a smile, and turning to Rudall, who 
was greatly surprised, he said— 

“You mustn’t expect much at first 
from a disappointed rival. He was 
in love with Dora at eleven years 
old.” 

As the prebendary and Miss 
Jellicoe had been witnesses of Sebas- 
tian’s rudeness, they hastened now 
to make the most of Dowdeswell’s 
explanation by subdued but prolonged 
laughter at Sebastian’s expense. 

But a moment or two afterwards 
the prebendary found opportunity to 
say to his sister, with an angry look 
in the direction of Sebastian’s retiring 
figure — 

‘Most unseemly conduct !” 


“Very indeed,” answered Miss 
Jellicoe. 7 

‘Will not do here at all,” declared 
the prebendary. | 


‘‘So presumptuous!” murmured his 
sister, before looking round to smile 
on some approaching friends. 

Supper was announced at nine 
o’clock, but only half of the preben- 
dary’s guests managed to find ‘places 
at his table. Sebastian was not one 
of them, nor did he much covet the 
honour. His hunger had left him, 
and in its stead had come a feverish 
restlessness and excitability that made 
him regard the discovery he had just 
made with increasing concern and 
abhorrence. 

Dora to be married to Cicely’s hus- 
band! He could scarcely believe he 
was not in some strange, unhealthy 
dream, as he repeated the words over 
and over to himself while wandering 
in the almost deserted garden. At 
one moment he would shun seeing 
them, at another find it impossible to 
keep his eyes from watching them. 

When he looked on Rudall he could 
hardly believe Cicely had not shown 
him her husband's portrait, so exactly 
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did he fulfil the idea she had given of 
him; and after all it was not Rudall 
who most inspired him with indig- 
nation, or even Dowdeswell. The 
person who appeared to him most 
unnatural and most untrue to her 
character and best instincts was 
Dora. . 

Several times that evening she 
coloured or grew pale as she became 
aware of Sebastian’s eyes regarding 
her with cold, stern, and half-pitying 
astonishment. Yet sometimes she 
took courage to return his look with 
one of proud denial of the inward 
wrong of which he seemed to be silently 
accusing her. She supposed him to 
be possessed of a narrow-minded pre- 
judice against the idea of her marriage 
with a man who had suffered so great 
a humiliation as Rudall, and such a 
prejudice appeared to her quite un- 
worthy of Sebastian, and quite calmed 
the little agitation which the revival 
of old times, at the sight of his face, 
had caused her. She thought his 
apparent readiness to condemn came 
with his newly-acquired dignity as a 
clergyman, and tried to smile at, 
instead of being pained by, it. But 
_ she could not conceal from herself, and 
could scarcely conceal from Sebastian, 
that she was pained, and very deeply. : 

Rudall had evidently taken the view 
of Sebastian’s behaviour suggested by 
Dowdeswell, and showed a slight 
uneasiness that was either a very 
well-controlled or very mild form of 
jealousy. 

Sebastian felt that if he had not 
received the confidence of Cicely in 
strict secrecy, and given his word to 
her to make no disclosures to Rudall 
without her consent, and been still 
more solemnly intreated to keep 
silence in that last sad letter of hers, 
he could not have refrained from 
calling aside this man and telling him 
the whole truth. But he was doubly 
bound to silence, and knew not where 
to seek Cicely and demand a release 
from his promise. 

Bu’ he began to ask himself, though 
pledged to keep Cicely’s position from 


her husband, was he bound to keep it 
from others? He certainly was not 
so bound by words, but did Cicely 
consider him pledged in honour to 
do so? 

Would not interference on his part 
be even cruel, he thought, and un- 
natural} If he put the truth of 
Cicely’s case before Rudall now, it 
was more than probable that she 
would refuse to receive her husband, 
though he should go to her,ever so 
eager for a reconciliation. Sebastian 
knew there was more strength in her 
quiet firmness than in the strongest 
passions of most women. She had 
secretly watched him, and had as- 
sured herself his love had passed to 
another, and had told Sebastian that 
nothing could make her return to him 
as his wife—that so strong was this 
resolve, she would rather remain un- 
justified before the world than give 
him those proofs of her innocence 
that would, perhaps, in spite of her- 
self, make him feel himself bound to 
claim her. 

After all they were divorced. Cicely 
had been as dead to Rudall for 
two years, and after her return to 
England and her discovery of his new 
attachment, she had said he was as 
dead to her, that nothing would make 
her even see him again willingly. 
In this case, then, Sebastian asked 
himself, was he at all justified in 
hindering or rendering unhappy a 
marriage that had every prospect of 
being harmonious and peaceful at 
least. 

Cicely had already had time in which 
to recover partly from the shock of 
her hearing of it, and. had probably 
settled down to some gentle and use- 
ful plan of life, benefiting rather than 
hurting others by her sorrow. In 
Sebastian’s eyes she was one of those, 
who, ‘going through the vale of 
misery, use it for a well,” and “go 
from strength to strength.” 

Why, then, since the revelation of 
the truth might bring Cicely such 
doubtful good, should Dora’s young 
life be darkened, as)itcwould be, if 
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she loved this man with all the 
strength of her good heart, and this 
truth were now made known to her } 
It is true that doubts were in 
Sebastian’s mind as to whether she 
did so love him. These doubts, and 
perhaps something else filled his eyes, 
and could be partly read by Dora as 
she wished him good-night. Whatever 
she read there, certainly startled her. 


CHAPTER XI. 
A SUNDAY ‘* INSTITUTION.” 


THE prebendary’s affability disap- 
peared with his guests, and the time 
Sebastian passed in his presence, after- 
wards, was gloomy indeed. 

It was easy to see that his friendship 
for Dowdeswell had brought him into 
@ position he did not at all like, how- 
ever amiably he bore himself in it. 

Even in the short time he passed 
with Sebastian when his visitors had 
gone, and the drawing-room shutters 
were closed on the moon-lit and dew- 
pearled lawn, the prebendary took 
care to explain to his curate how it 
was simple charity, and by no means 
choice, that had led him to counte- 
nance Dora’s engagement with Rudall. 

Perhaps, however, had the pre- 
bendary told the whole truth to his 
god-son he would have owned that he 
had been taken by surprise in the 
matter, and led by the force of circum- 
stances, even more than by charity, 
into a predicament peculiarly distaste- 
ful to him. 

When Dowdeswell had first come 
down upon him to entreat, in his own 
overbearing, impetuous manner, his 
assistance in overcoming the repug- 
nance to the marriage already shown 
by several clergymen of position having 
refused to perform the ceremony, and 
by the coldness of Dora’s best friends, 
the prebendary had thrown up his 
hands in horror, and declared he 
should regard the affair as “a moral 
bigamy.” 

But Dowdeswell had some strong 
points to urgo as reasons for the pre- 
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bendary changing his opinion on the 
matter. He reminded him that he 
himself had first introduced Dora to 
the house where she met Rudall’s 
father and mother, and other members 
of his family. The prebendary did 
remember it, and groaned over the re- 
collection. He protested that he had 
then no idea the St. Georges were re- 
lated to the Rudalls, or even acquainted 
with them. 

“Just so,” Dowdeswell said, stand- 
ing before the nervous prebendary, 
his frown darkening over him like a 
thunder-cloud. ‘Of course, if we 
could any of us have foreseen the 
danger of this we should have acted 
very differently. As it is, I see no 
use in blaming any one; and I think 
it very hard there should be blame at 
all, except to the wretched creaturo 
who has left poor Rudall in the cruel 
position of being neither married nor 
single. But owning it isan unfortu- 
nate business—that we would have 
done anything to prevent—the question 
is, as it couldn’t be prevented, what's 
tobe done now? Dora meets at the 
house of your friend this man’s rela- 
tions whom she afterwards visits, and 
finds them people such as she says 
she had never met before. She must 
change everything when she comes 
home. She never knew what religion 
was, or education, or intellect, or good- 
ness, or anything worth knowing, till 
she knew these people — confound 
them !|—though I do believe in their 
superiority— that I must own. It 
does one good, sir, to see the old boy, 
the father of all those middle-aged 
and elderly sons, complete lord and 
master still, with his patriarchal beard 
on his cheque-book whenever there's 
an extra need among them. When I 
saw him, and the mother whom they 
all look up to as a queen, I must tell 
you, Mr. Prebendary, I couldn’t won- 
der such a girl as Dora, who has never 
known a mother, brother, or sister, 
should fall in love with their family 
life, which is, I believe, all the real 
falling in love, there’s; been on her 
side.” 
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The prebendary observed that if 
they were gifted with so high a sense 
of honour, it was a pity they should 
have encouraged an innocent girl to 
become involved with so unfortunate a 
person as Rudall. 

‘‘They did not encourage anything 
of the kind,” declared Dowdeswell, 
‘‘though such a marriage was what 
they most longed for for him ; for with 
them marriage is looked on as the 
greatest object in life. But of course 
they couldn’t help her hearing of his 
sad position, or of what he was thought 
of by all who knew him. The poor 
people all about had tales to tell her 
of his charity and goodness, She 
knew the longing of the whole family 
was to see the shadow driven away 
from his path by a really good mar- 
riage. Then, when she sees him, and 
he takes comfort in her society—and 
I must say two never met who seemed 
more plainly made for..each other— 
what is more natural than that Dora 
with the new high-flown notions she’s 
picked up from them as to a motive 
or a mission, or whatever they call it, 
in life ;—Dora, with her own little 
first whisper of a love story hushed by 
the sea between her and a certain per- 
son we know of—eh, Prebendary ?!— 
what’s more natural than that she 
should open her good, warm, little 
heart as a hospital for a wounded 
spirit, and all that sort of thing? 
Dora has, in fact, her father’s practical 
common-sense, and she doesn’t care to 
spoil what may be a very happy life 
by moping over a love-dream that a 
‘‘missionary’s assistant” beyond the 
seas is the hero of ; or to waste the 
good things of life her grandfather, 
till his old age, and her father, in his 
young days, slaved to provide. Yet 
she has, too, her mother’s generous, 
romantic nature, and must do some- 
thing out of the way—even in the 
resolve to make the most of her life 
and fortune.”’ | 

At first the prebendary was reso- 
lutely and gloomily against the very 
idea of the marriage. But there was 
something flattering in the faith Dow- 
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deswell had—that Prebendary Jellicoe 
had power, and he alone, to banish 
the frown of Society, and make that 
which was now inevitable all bright 
by his approving countenance. 

Dowdeswell paid him several visits, 
and worried and perplexed him with 
alternate fits of passionate vindication 
of Rudall, and of deep depression. 
The end of it was that the prebendary 
extended a gracious hand to Dowdes- 
well, and declared that, if nécessary, 
he would marry the misguided pair 
himself, After that Dowdeswell looked 
for the world to smile on them, and he 
proudly resented any hesitation on its 
part to do so. 


Sebastian retired at last to his room 
with a feeling of deep irritation 8s 
well as despondency, and with the 
sense of having bitterly blundered 1 
leaving his post at New Zealand o 
the strength of his god-father’s fair 
promises. 

_.The next morning, the prebendsry; 
feeling ill from the effects of his 6X 
ertions of the previous day, informed 
Sebastian he would have to undertake 
the chief part of the service. Sebastian 
prepared himself for his duties with 
very different feelings from those mu 
which he had always anticipated bis 
first Sunday work in England. 

But, from that morning, Sebastian § 
‘day of small things” was at an end. 
The results of his patience, his toil, 
his bitter experiences, and tender 
cherishing of faint hope, showed them- 
selves now as he little expected. 
Never had he thought less of himself, 
or of shining in any way, than on the 
morning when he walked sadly across 
the prebendary's velvet lawn, 
nearest way to the church. 

He had taken his sermon from § 
parcel of the very earliest he had 
written for the clergyman to whom 
he had been lay-assistant, and who 
had delivered it in his usual mechanl- 
cal cold manner, so that its worth 
had been hidden from Sebastian him- 
self. But scarcely had he read the 
first few sentences inthe prebendary 5 
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pulpit, than his hearers became aware 
of something holding their attention, 
as it had never been held before. In 
Petherton Church, the heavy respect- 
ability of the prebendary’s discourse 
had been borne with so many years 
as to make it the only thing expected 
there, and it was no wonder that the 
congregation should be as if electrified 
to tind suddenly a fresh fountain of 
eloquence breaking over them, to see 
standing forth one, who, by his face, 
worn with trouble, yet beautified by 
& joy unknown to any there, by his 
form, worn, yet ennobled, by its pil- 
grimages and fatigues in the service of 
others, and who, by these signs, might 
have been but just left behind at his 
work by the band of apostles who 
walked with their Master in the flesh. 
The best feelings of his hearers were 
touched before they had time to think 
of guarding them, their hearts filled 
with holy desires before they had 
warning to close them. 

Dora listened with the surprise and 
reverence with which one finds an 
early and almost forgotten ideal 
realised far beyond expectation. She 
had always believed there was more 
strength in Sebastian’s character 
than the world gave him credit for ; 
but had little thought ever to see so 
fully and wonderfully developed those 
powers she had admired in his student 
days of failure and humility. But 
the higher Sebastian rose in her 
estimation, the more keenly she felt 
his coldness to herself; the more 
serious his evident repugnance to her 
marriage with Rudall. She did not 
take her father’s view of Sebastian’s 
conduct towards Rudall; she was not 
vain enough to think jealousy or envy 
the cause of it. Before she had heard 
Sebastian preach, she had felt vexed 
at his displeasure as being caused by 
a too hasty judgment and ignorance 
of the true worth and true story of 
the man to whom she was betrothed. 
But when she thus saw his mind in 
its ripe manhood and clearsightedness, 
she began to tremblingly wonder if 
indeed he might not have power to 
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see decper into this matter than her- 
self, or Rudall, or her father. 

Dowdeswell, in his usual blunt 
worship of success in any form, and 
the success particularly of one over 
whom he could claim any kind of 
patronage, talked, when service was 
over, exactly as if he had been the 
only one who had ever had an idea of 
Sebastian’s distinguishing himself at 
all. 

He had suddenly an apparently in- 
exhaustible fund of anecdote, relative 
to Sebastian’s early life. He told how 
his father, little Amos, used to lament 
over Sebastian’s stupidity, and how he 
himself had often said to him, ‘“‘ Don’t 
despair, he’ll turn out better than you 
expect. Why, J was almost as much 
of a dunce myself at his age.” He 
even told with pride how many times 
Dora had got into trouble by running 
out with her little lessons to get assist- 
ance from the dunce, and how angry 
she used to be at hearing her gratuitous 
tutor called by that name, as she had 
an idea he was a marvel of learnedness. 

It was an institution of long-stand- 
ing for several of the prebendary’s 
neighbours to go through the rectory 
garden on their way home, as it saved 
them a roundabout walk through the 
village. In fine weather they fre- 
quently lingered to hear the preben- 
dary’s expositions of his own sermon, 
or to praise his flowers, so that usually, 
between one and two p.m. on Sunday, 
the terrace in front of the house was 
quite a gay little parade. ; 

On this Sunday the prebendary: was 
not particularly anxious for the cus- 
tomary promenade. His foot was 
somewhat tender, and the conversa- 
tion, being solely about his new curate, 
was utterly uninteresting to him. 

Yet never had the ‘institution ”’ 
been in greater force. It was all very 
well for people to excuse themselves 
for lingering on the plea that it was 
such a delightful morning, and the 
garden was looking so charmingly 
bright. The prebendary had his own 
idea as to thetrue cause of the unusually 
large assembly of his fair parishioners. 
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For some time he walked with Dora, 
partly because he always had a notion 
he looked to the greatest advantage by 
the side of the prettiest and _best- 
dressed lady present, partly because he 
liked her society, but most because she 
was the only person he had spoken to 
_that morning who had not talked of 
Sebastian Gould. 

Dowdeswell had with him the friend 
with whom he was on a visit, and who 
was enthusiastic in his appreciation of 
Sebastian’s powers. This gentleman 
gave Sebastian a very cordial invita- 
tion to Stillinghurst ; and when he had 
gone, Dowdeswell remarked to Sebas- 
tian, with some seriousness in his 
jocularity— 

‘‘There’s your chance now, if you 
don’t happen to get on with our friend 
Jellicoe. This St. George is the patron 
of the Stillinghurst living.” 

“What is the Stillinghurst living 
to a poor curate from the colonies? ” 
said Sebastian; “you might as well 
say there's a bishopric vacant.” 

““Not at all,’’ replied Dowdeswell, 
with energy. “Stillinghurst is in- 
tended for St. George’s nephew, a boy 
at school, whose life is no more certain 
than other lives, and whose taste for 
the Church is, according to report, 
very uncertain indeed. Meantime, an 
old numskull has charge of the 
parish, and my friend St. George is 
seriously concerned at the character of 
the Church deteriorating, which used to 
draw half the country. He’s deter- 
mined to go in for what he calls pulpit 
power. He asked me, the instant we 
came out of church, who you were, and 
seemed quite cut up on hearing the 
prebendary looks on you as a fixture 
here. But, as I tell St. George, unfore- 
seen changes will arise sometimes, 
eh?” and Dowdeswell looked search- 
ingly under his scowl at Sebastian. . 

Sebastian answered that he hardly 
thought the prebendary would be 
thinking of a change very soon, after 
sending to the antipodes for him. Yet 
he felt no little interest in all Dowdes- 
well had to tell him in connection with 
“tilling hurst, 


Once, while passing them, the pre- 
bendary chanced to hear the name 
Stillinghurst, and immediately became 
anxious to appeal to Dowdeswell on 
some subject he and Dora had been 
discussing. Dowdeswell while answer- 
ing walked on with: the prebendary, 
leaving Sebastian behind with Dora. 

The first thing both thought of was 
the last occasion on which they had 
walked side by side. That had been 
in the orchard at Monksdean. Sebas- 
tian had said some words which Dora 
had remembered all these years so well 
that now, as he walked beside her in 
the prebendary’'s garden, her heart beat 
as fast as if he had but just said them. 
But that, perhaps, was because she was 
angry with herself for remembering 
them so well. 

“Do you often go to Stillinghurst 
church?” asked Sebastian, for the 
sake of saying something that should 
be as nearly nothing as possible. 

“No,” answered Dora. “I nearly 
always go to our own church. [I like 
hearing the voice I have been used to 
hear almost every Sunday of my life.” 

“T am rather surprised at that,” 
said Sebastian. | 

“ And why ?” 

“T should have thought my father's 
old-fashioned idea of things would 
hardly have suited you now.” 

‘“T must ask why again,” said Dora, 
chilled by his cold manner, and sus- 
picious as to the meaning of his words. 

“JT know he is apt to abide some- 
what obstinately by old beliefs and 
laws, one of which especially might 
have interfered with your friendship.” 

“You need not hesitate to tell me 
what that is,” said Dora proudly; ‘‘ but 
I will not trouble you, for I can guess 
very well what you mean; yet I do 
think it is unlike you, Sebastian, to 
judge me, and judge me so severely, 80 
cruelly, before you know even as much 
as my merest acquaintance knows ; for 
how should you, stranger as you are 
here? I understood you yesterday too 
well. I saw you took the most super 
ficial and unkind-view possible of my 
engagement to’ Mr.’Rudall.” 
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‘‘Less superficial than you think, 
Dora,” answered Sebastian very gently, 
touched by her calling him by the 
old name—the only one she had ever 
called him by till their meeting yester- 
day. The pleasure of hearing it 
seemed so much more real than the fact 
of her engagement to Rudall that for 
the time it occupied all Sebastian’s 
mind. 

Dowdeswell, though in energetic 
conversation with the prebendary on 
some topic of evident importance to 
him, had glanced back uncomfortably 
several times at Sebastian and Dora. 
He came up to them while Dora's face 
still wore its proud, pained look. He 
glanced suspiciously at Sebastian, who, 
while shaking hands with him and 
Dora, let his eyes rest searchingly and 
sadly on her face. 

Sebastian, preoccupied as he was, 
could not fail to perceive something of 
Dowdeswell's uneasiness ; and when at 
the gate, he turned back and said, in 
a low, confidential tone, 

‘“‘ Don’t put Stillinghurst out of your 
head quite yet. Nothing like having 
two irons in the fire—secret of my 
success—’”’ Sebastian very plainly read 
Dowdeswell’s desire to give him some- 
thing to think of of more importance 
to him than the approaching marriage. 


With the exception of the church 
duties falling to him, Sebastian felt for 
the rest of that Sunday as if he had 
slipped back to the dreariest part of 
his boyhood. Things were exactly the 
same in the dull old house. 

At nine in the evening the same old 
dinner stand and tray were placed in 
the same old corner with the cold leg 
of mutton and Indian pickles, con- 
cerning which the prebendary made the 
same little old, old joke, about Miss 
Jellicoe having once made herself ill 
with them. 

All day they had shown a certain 
coldness and reserve towards Sebastian, 
having evidently agreed between them- 
selves that he was assuming a position 
in the house and before the preben- 
dary’s parishioners very different from 
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that which they had intended him to 
take. Perhaps it was for the purpose 
of reminding him of this that they 
conversed after supper on subjects on 
which he could have little or no 
interest, on account of his long absence 
from England. 

But as he sat turning over the 
leaves of a book he had been sick and 
tired of years ago, when he was ten 
years old, Dora’s marriage was alluded 
to, and suddenly Sebastian’s sense of 
hearing became almost painfully acute. 

Miss Jellicoe talked of how great a 
millionaire Rudall would become if 
such an immense sum as Dowdeswell 
had proposed ‘was really invested in 
the business. 

‘But he does not seem to me at all 
the sort of man for managing so large 
an affair,” she observed. 

The prebendary said he believed it 
was ultimately to become a company, 
and that Rudall would have very little 
trouble in connection with it. Rudall 
was not at all in love with the idea; he 
had been content to keep it as it was— 
a fairly substantial business — but 
Dowdeswell chose that way: and no 
other of investing the thirty thousand 
pounds he was to give with Dora. 

‘They are to reside in Wales, are 
they not? so Doratold me a few days 
ago,’ said the prebendary’s sister, 
leaning back in her easy chair, and 
stroking the tortoiseshell cat on each 
elbow of it. 

“Well, there appears to be some 
difficulty with regard to that matter,” 
answered the prebendary. ‘‘ Dowdes- 
well is exceedingly perturbed about it.” 

“Indeed!” Miss Jellicoe said with 
kindling curiosity. ‘I thought it rather 
strange Mr. Rudall did not join us in 
the garden after church. And does 
he oppose Mr. Dowdeswell’s plans as 
to Dora’s place of residence? I should 
have thought their wishes would be 
law tohim. Thirty thousand pounds 
and a wife who is sole heiress to a 
wealthy man like Dowdeswell are 
surely such a chance as a person of 
Mr. Rudall’s position and family mis- 
fortunes could never have dreamed of.” 
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“It israther a complicated matter,” 
answered the prebendary, with the air 
of one possessed of a vast amount of 
private information. ‘“ Dowdeswell, 
it appears, has ever since the beginning 
of the engagement been thinking much 
of alittle property in North Wales 
left some time ago to Rudall. It is 
almost a ruin, but has historical 
associations, which I suppose our 
friend Dowdeswell thinks will give 
some distinction (besides those she 
already possesses of wealth and 
beauty) to the future Mrs. Rudall. 
He is prepared to spend a handsome 
sum for its restoration and enlarge- 
ment, which, by all accounts, are neces- 
sary. He says the world will ask Who 
is this Rudall your daughter is married 
to? Rudall of where? or what? And 
Dowdeswell says that for him to 
answer ‘ Rudall of Plas Llewellyn’ 
will be a very different thing to having 
to confess his son-in-law is Rudall of 
the firm of Rudall and Co., and 
plaintiff in a divorce case.” 

‘A most natural and proper wish 
of Mr. Dowdeswell,” declared Miss 
Jellicoe, “very indeed! Don't you 
think so, Mr. Gould?” she added, 
condescending to consider it time to 
show the silent curate his existence 
was remembered. 

Sebastian was so commonplace as to 
say he should for his own part feel 
more satisfaction in being connected 
with a comfortable business than a 
tumble-down residence; a remark 
which made Miss Jellicoe refrain from 
addressing him again for some time. 

‘‘ But what difficulty is it you speak 
of?” she inquired. ‘Surely Mr. 
Rudall cannot possibly presume to 
object to such a very sensible plan ?”’ 

‘The truth is,” answered the pre- 
_ bendary, “our friend Dowdeswell has 
been reckoning without his host. He 
has thought and planned out all this— 
has sent down and had photographs 
taken of the place; has employed 
some young literary friend of his who 
has written a tragedy of a high order, 
—too classical though, I believe, to 
suit the present degraded state of the 
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English stage. There’s no doubt the 
young man has real ability, for Dow- 
deswell tells me he is charmed with 
my “ Converted Costermonger,” which 
has made a deep impression on him. 
Well, Dowdeswell has employed this 
young maa to search for local evidences 
of Plas Llewellyn being the true 
birthplace of the famous prince of 
that name. However, Dowdeswell 
has only quite lately opened his mind 
to Rudall on the matter, and to his 
great vexation Rudall informs him 
that unfortunately Plas Llewellyn was 
part of the property settled on his 
former wife at their marriage.” 

‘“‘ But did not everything revert to 
him again at the divorce! ” inquired 
Miss Jellicoe, indignantly. 

“Such is usually the case,’’ replied 
her brother, “ but it was not so in this 
instance, This person was penniless 
when Rudall married her, and he, on 
obtaining a divorce, in order, I suppose, 
that she should not further disgrace 
him by the want of common means of 
subsistence, arranged that she should 
keep what had been settled on her— 
this Plas Llewellyn being part of the 
settlement.” 

‘‘T wonder she had not more pride 
than to consent to retain anything 
from the man who had divorced her,” 
said Miss Jellicoe. 

“But you must remember,’ ex- 
plained the prebendary; “that she 
asserted her innocence to the last, and 
said that so far from refusing what 
Mr. Rudall so generously arranged 
for her she felt herself bound to ac- 
cept it in order to live in a manner 
becoming to his wife, which she 
should always morally consider her- 
self.” 

‘What an abandoned creature! ” 
murmured Miss Jellicoe, fondly strok- 
ing her cats. ‘“‘ But can’t they buy the 
place back for Dora if her father is so 
extremely anxious aboutit? I should 
think that poor creature would be glad 
of the money.” 

“The difficulty is,” answered the 
predendary, “that Rudall is greatly 
averse to entering into any negotia- 
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tions with his former wife, even 
through lawyers. However, he has, 
out of consideration for Dowdeswell’s 
wishes, made inquiries, and now, find- 
ing that the former Mrs. Rudall is 
residing at Plas Llewellyn, declines 
pesitively to take any further steps in 
the matter. Dowdeswell and he had 
words about it last night after leaving 
us, and there is really no telling how 
it will all end.” 

While Sebastian was thinking how 
he could ask in what part of North 
Wales Plas, Llewellyn was situated, 
the old bell-wire in the conservatory 
began to give spasmodic jerks, and 
finally the bell rang loudly. 

The late and unexpected visitor was 
Dowdeswell, who, when shown into the 
room, appeared to be suffering from 


some great annoyance. His lips had . 


a sullen obstinate set, and his scowl 
was very decided. Yet he laughed as 
he entered, pushing his light thin hair 
and adjusting it with the tips of his 
fingers, a habit that was very frequent 
with him. He spoke in a tone he 
meant to be careless, but was thick 
with subdued excitement. 

‘““My dear prebendary,’”’ he ex- 
claimed, “I deserve to forfeit your 
friendship for coming upon you like 
this!” 

‘‘ No, no, no,” cried the prebendary 
in his most affable tones, as he rose 
on one leg and turned the other round 
on the leg-rest so as to confront Dow- 
deswell. At the same time he ex- 
tended a hand every one knew must 
not be grasped, his enemy—gout— 
having already done that, and being 
extremely jealous of a like civility 
from others. 

Dowdeswell placed the tips of his 
fingers gently under it, and said— 


‘¢T come to you to-night as a friend; 


indeed, we were returning to Monks- 
dean, on account of the illness of my 
aunt, and lost the train. There’s no 
other to-night, and as you are so much 
nearer than St. George, I have come 
to beg shelter till the morning. But 
if it will inconvenience you or Miss 
Jellicoe in the least ——” 
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The prebendary and his sister in- 
terrupted him with assurances that 
they were “ charmed.” 

‘“‘ But where is Dora—here?” asked 
Miss Jellicoe, rising from between the 
cats, with an air of great delight. 

“Yes,” replied Dowdeswell, “here 
she is, bag and baggage, in the cab at 
your gate. She protests against such 
an invasion, and, indeed, for my own 
part, but for circumstances which I'll 
explain to you presently, even the poor 
old lady’s illness would not make me so 
presume on your great kindness.”’ 

Miss Jellicoe declared that to her- 
self unexpected pleasures were ever 
the sweetest, and she did so with the 
impressiveness and inspiration of man- 
ner with which she usually uttered 
such hackneyed sayings, as if she had 
invented them. 

She then rang the bell to order the 
boxes to be carried in, and went her- 
self into the conservatory to meet 
Dora. 

Sebastian then saw very plainly 
that his presence put a restraint on 
Dowdeswell for a moment or two. 
But after a gracious nod towards him 
he seemed in his impatience to open 
his mind to the prebendary again, un- 
conscious of his existence. Seizing his 
host’s hand, forgetful of gout, and 
oblivious of the prebendary’s grimaces, 
he said rapidly— 

““My dear friend, I shall never 
forget this kindness, I am in an 
awkward strait, most awkward. It’s 
more than illness compels me to leave 
so suddenly. The truth is, I don't 
want to be at St. George’s to-morrow 
when Rudall calls. I hate scenes, 
and things are now becoming serious, 
indeed I fear - 

Here Dowdeswell, warned probably 
by the prebendary’s expressive eye 
that there was a third person in the 
room, became suddenly cautious. 

Miss Jellicoe now entered with Dora, 
whom she affectionately placed in her 
own chair between the two cats, and 
immediately Sebastian discovered a 
grace in tortoiseshells he had never 
seen before. 
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She began at once to reply to the 
prebendary’s expressions of pleasure 
at the accident which had brought her 
under his roof, with a merry de- 
scription of how the train went off just 
as they reached the station. 

Sebastian at first thought there was 
more excitement through the sudden- 
ness of her father’s movements than 
sadness or anger at Rudall’s conduct. 
Her colour was brighter than usual, 
and her eyes had the restlessness of 
one afraid of her own thoughts, and 
keeping up a show of interest in out- 
ward things, lest a moment of repose 
might reveal her true feeling. She did 
not speak to Sebastian till Miss Jellicoe 
went out of the room to make arrange- 
ments for her unexpected visitors. 

Then she turned and asked him if 
he had any messages to send home, as 
she should go and see them at the rec- 
tory in a day or two. 

As Dowdeswell and the prebendary 
were deeply engaged over some letters 
the former had just produced from his 
pocket, Sebastian could answer her with- 
out notice. He begged she would tell his 
people he felt too much a stranger yet 
in his new life to be able to give a 
very clear account of it, and that from 
certain hints from the prebendary he 
feared he wa; to be too fully engaged 
to hope for a run down to Monksdean 
for some weeks. 

‘* How strange it will seem to have 
you taking duty in the old church,” 
she said, with a curious kindling of 
her eyes, as if the idea came to her for 
the first time, and with it a host of 
childish memories. 

‘‘T used to look forward to it as one 
of the most desirable events,” observed 
Sebastian; “but it’s wonderful how 
these wished-for things lose their 
charm when you are close to them, like 
glow-worms by daylight.”’. 

‘‘ Why should the charm be gone in 
this particular instance though, I 
wonder?” asked Dora, with her old 
quick penetrating glance and hearty 
naturalness of manner that some of 
her fair rivals called boldness. 

How easy it was for Sebastian to 


fall into a like frankness for a moment, 
and to answer her sweet look of 
friendly interest with eyes too full of 
hopes he had hardly owned even to 
himself, as he said— 

‘‘T have been away a long time, Dora, 
and I find things much changed.” 

“Yes,” Dora said, softly, and a 
a little confusedly. Then she sat very 
quiet, looking down at the tigerskin 
rug, and Miss Jellicoe’s entrance made 
it unnecessary for them to say more to 
each other till they had to say ‘‘ Good- 
night.” 

That was soon; for Dora complained 
of feeling tired, and went early to the 
room Miss Jellicoe had prepared for 
her. But her weariness did not pre- 
vent her walking up and down her 
room for half an hour, though no one 
but Sebastian heard her.soft monoto- 
nous little march. 

As the conversation (now little 
guarded) between the prebendary and 
Dowdeswell revealed to him Rudall’s 
real position concerning Plas Llew- 
ellyn, Sebastian did not wonder Dora 
should be unable to rest that night. 

Rudall, it appeared, had made 
another attempt to meet Dowdes- 
well’s wish, or rather his demand He 
had written to his lawyer authorizing 
him to propose to the present owner of 
Plas Llewellyn, in the most delicate 
manner possible, the transfer of the 
estate to himself for a price far beyond 
its value. An answer to this proposal 
only reached Rudall on the Sunday 
afternoon, it having arrived at his 
office by the morning post and been 
sent on to him at Petherton. This 
communication was to the eflect that 
the owner of Plas Llewellyn was re- 
luctant to part with the property, 
which she had improved as much as 
her means allowed; that she would 
not entertain Mr. Rudall’s proposal, 
but would give back the estate to him 
on his making the request of herself 
personally ; there being certain mat- 
ter to arrange in connection with such 
a transfer, which she must decline to 
enter into in any other way than by a 
personal interview with Mr. Rudall. 
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This letter Rudall had shown to 
Dowdeswell, saying he had of course, 
as Dowdeswell would see, no power to 
go further in trying to meet his wishes. 
Dowdeswell, however, most vehe- 
mently declared, on the contrary, that 
the way was made easy for him, and if 
Rudall had not courage and reliance 
enough in his affection for Dora to go 
through a mere matter of form with a 
woman who ought to be no more than 
dust and ashes to him, he was not a 
fit husband for his child, and their en- 
gagement had better be considered as 
broken off. 

They had parted in deep irritation 
and apparently obstinate firmness on 
both sides ; Dowdeswell dreading 
Rudall’s influence with Dora, so as to 
induce her to take his view of the 
matter. 

This was what caused him to decide 
on leaving Petherton so suddenly, 
and made him choose rather to come 
to the prebendary on losing the train 
than to return to the house of Mr. St. 
George. 

When Dowdeswell had told Dora of 
Rudall’s obstinacy, there had, he in- 
formed the prebendary, been “a 
scene.” She had wept bitterly, and 
said repeatedly, ‘“‘ Unless I thought his 
life’s happiness depended on me I 
would not have this marriage for the 
world; and if he still cares for her 
and dares not face her—let him go: 
he does not care for me.” 

The last words said on the subject 
that night in Sebastian’s hearing were 
said by the prebendary. 

““My dear friend, don’t hasten or 
precipitate conclusions. Depend upon 
it you have not heard more yet from 
Mr. Rudall than his first natural dis- 
taste to meet a woman who has s0 
disgraced him. Wait a bit; it is 
more than probable his second thoughts 
will guide him to a more wise and 
natural decision.” 

Sebastian had perhaps less sleep 
that night than the two, or rather the 
three, most deeply concerned in the 
quarrel. But with him the whole 
thing formed itself into one torment- 
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ing question that haunted him till 
morning; and that was—‘If these 
two, whom they wish to drive to 
meet each other, really do meet face 
to face, will Rudall ever return as 
Dora’s lover? Would Cicely have the 
strength or the folly to let Rudall go 
off to his second marriage still in 
ignorance of the result of her father’s 
fatal yet successful journey?” Sebas- 
tian could hardly believe it possible 
for any woman to persevere in 80 un- 
natural a course. 


CHAPTER XII. 
A DANGEROUS TEST. 


THE next morning, as the prebendary’ 
with Dora’s assistance, was moving 
himself and his leg-rest from the 
breakfast-table to his favourite sofa 
in the bay window, the servant came 
in with a card, and said— 

‘The gentleman who brought it 
begged to see the prebendary a few 
moments.,”’ 

Glancing at Dora, Sebastian saw she 
bent her face lower over the leg-rest 
she was arranging at the window; and 
he fancied it was to hide the glow of 
triumph that came to her cheek at the 
news of the arrival. 

The prebendary gave directions for 
the gentleman to be shown into the 
drawing-room, and turning aside to 
Dowdeswell, said— 

“It ts Mr. Rudall. Of course h 
knows you are here, and will ask to 
see you. What shall I say?” 

‘‘T must see him, of course,” an- 
swered Dowdeswell, scowling more 
than ever. “I would not for the 
world have any unpleasantness in 
your house. I'll go in with you, 
shall I$” 

The prebendary was only too glad, 

as he was requiring the support of an 
arm. 
Miss Jellicoe was not in the room, 
so Sebastian found himself alone with 
Dora and {his torturing sense of in- 
justice to her and to Rudall im con- 
cealing the true:position of Cicely. 

But while the struggle was going 
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on -between his intense desire to 
speak, and his dread of possibly 
ruining Dora’s whole life, the pre- 
bendary returned. 

‘‘ My dear child,” he said, going to 
Dora, and patting her shoulder with 
his stiff fingers, ‘‘ Mr. Rudall earnestly 
begs for an interview with you, and I 
have told your father I certainly think 
he should allow you to comply with his 
request—as,” he added, with affection- 
ate, but strong emphasis, ‘‘I am sure 
he may rely on your being firm and 
loyal with regard to your father’s 
wishes.”’ 

Gently and almost tremblingly as 
Dora rose and put down her book, 
Sebastian saw in the least possible 
lifting of her eyebrows and dainty 
chin, a supreme contempt for the pre- 
bendary’s pompous warning. 

A moment or two after she had left 
the room, Sebastian caught sight of 
Dowdeswell in the garden, dabbing 
his head with his pocket handker- 
chief. Since the prebendary had re- 
turned from seeing Dora into the 
drawing-room, he had put on his 
spectacles, and sat down to study a 
little photograph. Soon he looked 
up, and said to Sebastian— 

‘‘ This is the subject of the present 
contention. Really it appears to me 
it should indeed possess remarkable 
associations to be worth so much per- 
turbation.” 

He threw the little card across the 
table to his godson, having no idea 
of the deep interest with which it 
was taken up. 

It was a photograph of the dreari- 
est of little Welsh buildings, on the 
dreariest and most sombre of Welsh 
mountains—a rude little tower with 
a heap of stones on one side of it, 
and a bramble-bordered ravine and 
waterfall on the other. Under it was 
written— Plas Llewellyn.” 

While Sebastian was looking at the 
little picture of the subject of so 
much trouble, Dora was rapidly, as 
she thought, turning the victory on 
her father’s side. 

The prebendary had closed the door 
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upon her, and she found herself alone 
with Rudall in the old-fashioned 
drawing-room, which was a_ perfect 
bazaar of Miss Jellicoe’s Berlin wool 
work, from the window valances to 
the hearthrug. 

Rudall was standing at the window 
that opened on the lawn. The strong 
light of the summer morning was on 
his face, and Dora could not help 
seeing by the worn look about his 
finely-cut eyelids, and the half sad 
resignation in the set of his lips, that 
he had undergone no slight suffering 
since they last met. 

‘Good morning, Clarence,” she said, 
coldly. 

Rudall’s manner was even more 
gently affectionate than usual as he 
met her. 

‘“‘ IT have been so grieved, Dora,” he 
said, “to think of our miserable part- 
ing last night—so grieved that God 
knows how life would be endurable at 
all to me, if all may not be as it was 
between us.” 

Dora was silent, struggling against 
the pity that the true ring of regret 
and signs of hours of suffering in 
Rudall’s voice moved in her. For 
the moment she longed to say all 
should be as it was, without further 
trial of his love and patience. But she 
knew this would only let loose a fresh 
tide of difficulty in her father’s anger. 

“This is. the first real cloud that 
has come over our engagement, Dora,”’ 
said Rudall. 

““Yes,’’ Dora answered, a little 
absently and coldly, for she noticed 
that he avoided the word she thought 
would have been more natural than 
‘‘ engagement.” 

‘IT wonder if you have felt it half 
as oppressive and dismal as I have,” 
said Rudall. 

Some moisture must have been in 
Dora’s eyes to make them so bright as 
she gazed out on the prebendary’s 
geraniums fixedly, and answered— 

“I orly know that I have felt I 
would have faced the greatest difficulty 
I can imagine to have prevented it.” 

Rudall could: not.help understanding 
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by this, however gently said, that she 
thought his opposition to her father’s 
wishes unnatural, and implying weak- 
ness in his love for her. 

He rose and went to the window, 
and Dora knew by his. hard, but sub- 
dued sigh, the struggle that was going 
on in him. 

After some moments he came back, 
holding out both his hands to her. 

‘“‘ My darling,” he said, ‘“‘ before you 
trust your bright life to such a storm- 
beaten ship, you should at least have 
full command over it. You know what 
I have to face ; you can guess something 
of what it will cost me; but you, and 
nothing else, not even my own judg- 
ment, shall command me in this 
matter. Dora, if you have anxiety 
enough to keep us together, to say 
to me now, ‘Go through this for my 
sake,’ I will do it.” 

Dora, with her hands trembling in 
Rudall’s, even then longed to be as 
generous as himself ; and to’say, ‘‘ You 
have all my love, and shall have all my 
trust, without passing such an ordeal.” 
But even if she could truthfully say 
it, that would not save the breaking 
of the sunny peace she loved so well, 
for there would be her father’s obsti- 
nacy still to face. She had seen too 
well what that was by his movements 
on the previous day. 

Then, too, there was a certain crav- 
ing in Dora’s heart to learn something 
of the real strength of Rudall’s affec- 
tion for her. He had told her long 
ago that he could never love any 
woman as he had loved his wife. 
But since then (nearly two years ago) 
Dora flattered herself he had disproved 
that assertion, and that his love for 
herself equalled or excelled his former 
love for his unfortunate wife. The 
thought of this being so was very 
pleasant to her, because she trusted 
it might atone for the absence from 
her own heart of those things which 
she had read and heard should belong 
to a true and deep love. 

Rudall’s declaration to her father 
that he would rather break off his 
engagement with her than see this 
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woman, who had been his wife, ha 
stirred in Dora much doubt — sus- 
picion, and some indignation, Her 
pride required of her to let him be 
submitted to the test he so shrank 
from. Of course, reluctance to see 
the woman was, she thought, natural 
enough; but to prefer to lose Dora 
and the bright peaceful life they had 
planned, to looking on the face that, 
as Dowdeswell had said, ‘should be 
as dust and ashes to him,’’—this she 
could not understand, or reconcile with 
the idea of such love as alone she cared 
for. It was really no arrogance or love 
of power, or shrewish jealousy, but 
a tender yearning to prove there was 
more love between herself and Rudall 
than there seemed to be that made 
Dora throw all her persuasiveness 
into her voice and eyes, as she gave 
her hands to Rudall, and said— 

‘Yes, then, Clarence; I doask you, 
for my sake, do it.” 

It was so easy to take any emotion 
in such lovely eyes as Dora’s for love 
itself that Rudall felt he ought to be 
a happy man, as he kissed their tears 
away, and gave the required promise. 

Dora, too, was much happier, as she 
went out into the garden with Rudall 
to meet her father. 

All the delightful business of pre- 
paring for an early marriage had as 
great a charm for her as for most 
girls, and her heart made a joyful 
rebound now that she felt the brief 
but cruel suspense was over. 

“We need not hurry in,” said 
Dowdeswell, ‘with an amiable scowl 
in the direction of the dining-room 
window. ‘The postman has just 
been, and I fancy our friends are 
engrossed, I caught sight, uninten- 
tionally,” he added, smiling and 
bending towards Dora, “ of our young 
Saint Sebastian, entranced over a volu- 
minous epistle in too dainty a hand- 
writing to be from his bishop, I fancy.” 
And Dowdeswell laughed so loudly 
over his own wit, that the prebendary 
came limping to the window, and de- 
clared that joke, whatever it was, must 
be told over again. 
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Accordingly it was repeated with 
embellishments ; and while passing the 
window again, all, as a matter of 
course, glanced smilingly in at Sebas- 
tian. As Dora looked, she met his 
eyes fixed on her with an expression 
that not only startled her, but that 
made her feel certain he had some 
very strong feeling with regard to her 
reconciliation with Rudall. She with- 
drew her smiling look rather haughtily, 
and the group passed on. 

When they returned Sebastian had 
gone from the room. He had retired 
to his own bare, damp, half-furnished 
parlour that had been described to him 
before he left New Zealand as a private 
study commanding the view. Here he 
read again with increasing perplexity 
the letter over which Dowdeswell had 
seen him so engrossed. 

It was in a handwriting which 
Sebastian had almost forgotten till 
he saw the address at the top of the 
page. 


**PLas LLEWELLYN, 
‘“C ARRAN Baca, N. WALES, 
‘“* Friday. 


‘“DeaR Mr. Goutp,—I am in much 
need of what kindness I may hope to 
still deserve from you, if indeed I do 
still deserve any. As I know nothing 
of your whereabouts, I shall venture 
to send this to your father at Monks- 
dean Rectory, begging him to forward 
it to you without delay. 

‘““My dear friend, I am punished 
now for my self-will by being placed 
in the most unnatural and cruel posi- 
tion imaginable. The last insult I 
could have conceived is now offered 
me. This poor home, uninhabitable 
till I came here, is now requested 
from me as part of the settlement 
for the lady Mr. Rudall is about to 
marry. At first I showed what my 
feeling was about it by declining to 
go into the matter at all. Her family 


have, it seems, pressed upon him so’ 


urgently that I now receive another 
iuppeal, this time in his own writing. 
Will you think me mad when I tell 
you I have replied that I will only 


give up what he requires if he will 
ask me personally. If he can do this, 
I feel I shall have afterwards the 
peace that utter contempt ought to 
give me. 

‘‘ Besides this, I confess to you I 
have a wish that is strong as the wish 
of the dying (though I am in health) 
to see him once more—I mean before 
it will be sin todo so. Yet my heart 
is torn so terribly by this wish, and 
the hope that he may not have such 
cruel indifference for me as to be able 
to meet me and ask this thing to my 
face. 

‘‘’You may, perhaps, understand all 
this better when I tell you that now 
it is too late for there to be any 
question which way his duty lies, 
since he is now, I hear, within a few 
weeks of his marriage. I have deter- 
mined that, unless you advise me not, 
I will give him the letters you know 
of when we part. I will not try him 
so far as letting him see me after he 
knows all. His being able to come 
and ask me this is proof enough surely 
of his unalterable purpose to marry 
her at any cost. As for her, since 
she is so eager for my poor home, she 
and the world shall know it had not 
been sullied by so mean a tenant as 
she thinks. Am I cruel or unnatural ! 
Then tell me so, and save me in time. 
Will you come t> see me, and be 
present at the interview between 
Mr. Rudall and myself? I have 
suggested next Tuesday, and I know 
that he is not likely to fail. Do you 
think that I should not see him, and 
the truth be made known some other 
way? If so, act for me. J leave all 


‘an your hands, as I should have done 


at first but for my great horror of him 
considering himself bound to me after 
his love had perhaps utterly ceased. 
“Tf I seem to you weak when I 
should be strong, as I was strong 
when I should have yielded, remem- 
ber the desolation I have borne, and 
the cruel insult that now distracts 
me and almost breaks my heart. 
“ Yours truly; 
“CICELY 


” 
e 
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Sebastian had not much time for 
consideration of his diffieult task. 
Scarcely ten minutes had passed 
since he came up stairs before some 
one knocked at his door, and Dowdes- 
well, opening it with respectful hesi- 
tation, said :— 

‘Gould, the heat has driven us in, 
and we have been told you would 
allow us to smoke a cigar here. I 
think,’’ he added, looking back at the 
person who accompanied him, “ there 
has been such a thing done since last 
year, eh, Mr. Gould ?”’ 

Sebastian said he could not deny it, 
and forgetting, in his desire to be hos- 
pitable to the best of his small ability, 
that Cicely’s letter lay open on the 
table, got up to invite them in. 

““T must say like the Irishman, 
there’s only one chair, but you're 
both welcome to that.” 

Dowdeswell laughed, and took it; 
and while Sebastian and Rudall were 
looking about to see how to dispose of 
themselves, Rudall’s eyes fell on the 
open letter. The habitual repose of 
his face became immediately disturbed 
by surprise and some deeper feeling, 
and he looked from the letter search- 
ingly into Scbastian’s face. That look 
seemed to Sebastian to verify a sus- 
picion that had been floating in his 
mind from the first moment he had 
seen Rudall. How different it was 
from the glance of gentle jealousy 
with which he had followed Dora when 
she had been speaking to Sebastian ! 
What a depth of passionate suspicion 
was init! What kindling curiosity ! 

Sebastian, in his great perplexity, 
was glad of some insight into one, 
even though only one, of the three 
whose destinies he seemed called upon 
to decide. He was determined to try 
and see more still as to Rudall’s true 
state of feeling before he resolved on 
how to answer Cicely. 

As though to make room for Rudall 
and himself to seat themselves on the 
little table, he took up the letter, 
folded it, and put it in his pocket. 
Even this made Rudall’s eyes wince 
as if he had received some insult he 
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“We seem doomed to interrupt your 
correspondence this morning, Gould,”’ 
said Dowdeswell, smiling. ‘‘ Don’t 
let us prevent you finishing your 
letter, for, I suppose, the twentieth 
time, eh?” 

‘Not quite,’’ answered Sebastian ; 
“but I have certainly been a little 
perplexed over it. Im afraid the 
prebendary is not well enough for 
me to leave, and I am asked suddenly 
to run down to Wales.” 

Rudall was leaning against the side 
of the meagrely-furnished bookcase. 
Apparently even this possession of 
Sebastian’s was repugnant to him as 
@ support after such a declaration, for 
he withdrew an inch or two from it, 
and stood holding his cigar and look- 
ing out as if something particular in 
the prospect had just attracted his 
attention. 

‘“Wales! That'sodd enough. Why 
Rudall’s off there in a day or two [ 
suppose,” observed Dowdeswell. “Oh, 
oh! it’s a Welsh lady, is it, Gould, 
that all the pretty girls at Petherton 
and Monksdean are to be disappointed 
fort That’s too bad.” 

‘‘My correspondent is a married 
lady,’ answered Sebastian. “She 
needs my advice on certain matters 
her father when dying left in my 
hands.” 

Rudall had withdrawn his gaze from 
the distant object on which it had been 
resting, and brought it to the table 
between himself and Sebastian. 

Sebastian was ready to encounter 
his look when it should come to his 
face, and to attempt no further con- 
cealment, there at all events, as to his 
knowledge of more than Rudal] him- 
self knew. He felt sure it was doubt 
as to whether he could bear before 
Dowdeswell any more significant allu- 
sions to Cicely that kept him from 
demanding explanations. 

Sebastian, before reading Cicely’s 
letter, had felt very doubtful as to 
whether the knowledge of the true 
state of things would be likely to 
make’ any’ of ‘the \persons concerned 
happier. But when he knew by that 
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mind, and saw Rudall’s agitation as 
his eyes fell on it, Sebastian had 
suddenly a strong personal disgust 
at the thought of his marriage with 
Dora. So high was his idea of the 
love due to her, that he had felt it 
profanation to marry her to a man 
who could not offer her his first as 
-well,as his last love. But since the 
last few minutes, when he had seen 
how far from being broken was the 
real marriage tie of Cicely and Rudall, 
he felt it would be a cruel and danger- 
ous deception even to be silent or to 
leave the option of silence to Cicely. 
In this Sebastian, so far as he could 
trust his own judgment, felt utterly 
unselfish. Indeed he felt he was 
deeply injuring himself with the 
Dowdeswells, being sure that his 
intervention would bring upon him 
the passionate anger of Dora and her 
father. But even this seemed a slight 
evil in comparison with the self-re- 
proach and pain he should feel if 
Dora really married this man, He 
also began to consider he had been 
very remiss as to the entreaties of 
Cicely’s father, and that he certainly 
owed it to his memory to do what 
now remained in his power to atone 
for what he considered his weak sub- 
jection to Cicely’s wilfulness. 

Dowdeswell, still innocent, ignorant 
of anything more than the coincidence 
of the two having to take a journey 
to Wales so shortly, said— 

‘Why not go down together, so far 
as your ways agree?” 

‘‘ Jam willing,’ answered Sebastian, 

“and should be really glad to have 
your company, Mr. Rudall. I am 
going north, as I believe you are?” 

“Are youl”’’ cried Dowdeswell to 
Sebastian, eagerly. ‘Is it anywhere 
near Arran Bach ?”’ 

“Very near,” 
quietly. 

‘Have you been there before?” de- 
manded Dowdeswell, leaning forward, 
and laving the disengaged fingers of 
his hand, holding his cigar, on Sebas- 
tian’s knee ; “do you know the place ? 
Do you know the old ruined castle 
there, Plas Llewellyn?” 


said Sebastian, 
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‘¢T have not been there before ; but 
I intend to see it if I go there now,”’ 
replied Sebastian, still watching 
Rudall. 

“Then would you take a sketch of 
it for me—do, there’s a good fellow. 
These photographers have no idea of 
the right aspect. I want something 
showing more the—the—castellated 
character of the place; and get in the 
window of the room where Llewellyn 
was born if you can more clearly. I 
should really esteem it as a great 
favour to myself, if you could, without 
inconvenience, do this for me.” 

“TI will doso with pleasure if I have 
an opportunity,” said Sebastian ; “ but 
perhaps Mr. Rudall would take a turn 
with me presently, and we could see 
whether it would be convenient to 
arrange our journey together or not.” 

Rudall’s anger had been too long 


and quietly increasing to be repressed 


when once his eyes met Sebastian's, 
as they did now in open questioning. 

‘Excuse me,” he said, with a very 
evident ¢ffort at steadying an angry 
voice ; “ but I must decline being any 
party to your intrusion on this lady. 
Indeed, I must say I cannot bring 
myself to believe any business has 
been left in your hands of a nature 
to necessitate a personal interview.” 

Till this, Dowdeswell had been en- 
tirely unsuspicious as to the destina- 
tion of Rudall and Sebastian being 
the same. But when he _ heard 
Rudall’s strange and apparently un- 
reasonable words, and saw his face 
pale with passion, and his blue eyes 
quite destitute of their ordinary gen- 
tleness and calm, an indefinable but 
strong foreboding of mischief came 
across him. 

He began to scrutinize Sebastian, 
scowling in such hard thought as to 
bring his light eyebrows into one un- 
broken line. 

A half-reproachful look from Sebas- 
tian, in Dowdeswell’s direction, warned 
Rudall of what he had done by his 
impetuosity. : 

‘“T think we had better talk the 
matter over by and_by,’) suggested 
Sebastian, with an-dttempt at careless- 


——————— 
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ness. ‘Perhaps, as my time is not 
my own, we may not beable to arrange 
for the same day.’ 

They continued to smoke and look 
from the window, for some minutes 
in silence, only broken by common- 
place remarks from Sebastian. 

In these few minutes, Dowdeswell’s 
curiosity as to what Sebastian’s busi- 
ness at Plas Llewellyn could be, had 
deepened into a most disquieting and 
intense distrust. He remembered 
now, with vividness, Sebastian’s evi- 
dent repugnance to Dora’s engage- 
ment from the first hour of his en- 
trance into the prebendary’s house. 
He recalled his evident and uncon- 
cealable admiration at his first sight 
of Dora; his coldness, almost, Dow- 
deswell thought, rudeness on his in- 
troduction to her future husband. 
Thinking of these things in connection 
with the present discovery of his 
acquaintance with MRudall’s former 
wife, and Rudall’s evident resentment 
at that acquaintance, Dowdeswell be- 
came too restless to endure himself 
in silence in the young men’s com- 
pany. Rising, he proposed that they 
should try the garden again, as he was 
of opinion Mr. Gould’s room was by 
no means the cooler of the two. 

He and Rudall went out together 
first, while Sebastian remained behind, 
looking for his hat. Suddenly he felt 
Dowdeswell’s hand laid rather heavily 
on his shoulder, and, looking up, he 
met his light grey eyes looking at him 
with subdued, but vindictive suspicion. 

“T tell you what it is, Mr. Gould,” 
said he, letting out in his expression 
of countenance and accent some of the 
vulgarity he generally concealed so 
well, “‘I don’t understand the way in 
which you are acting at all. I advise 
you to take care what you are about, 
sir. These are matters in which mis- 
chief may be easily done, but not by 
any means easily undone.” 

Sebastian, without resenting his un- 
pleasant manner, looked at him 
frankly, almost pityingly, as he put 
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out one hand to close the door, while 
he laid the other on Dowdeswell’s 
arm. 

‘‘Mr. Dowdeswell,” he said, “ I will 
not deceive you, but will tell you 
plainly you are in a false position. I 
have seen it from the moment I knew 
of your daughter’s engagement to Mr. 
Rudall, but was powerless to tell you 
so, though, as you may have seen, in- 
deed as you must have seen, I have 
been most deeply concerned about it. 
The letter I have received this morn- 
ing makes it impossible for me, with- 
out danger of great mischief, to con- 
ceal from Mr. Rudall certain facts I 
should, by rights, long since have made 
known to him. Believe me, I shall do 
or say nothing of myself to influence 
him; but I must, in common truth, 
tell you that this interview I must have 
with him, may cause you disappoint- 
ment. It may not do so, but my own 
impression is that it will.” 

Dowdeswell was for detaining him, 
and insisting on some further explana- 
tion; but Sebastian reminding him by 
a gesture towards the door that Rudall 
was probably waiting near, he went 
out gloomily, Sebastian following him. 

As they were passing through the 
hall, Dora called to her father, thus 
unwittingly hastening the opportunity 
for Sebastian’s conversation with 
Rudall. 

When Dowdeswell entered the 
dining-room, Dora was sitting at the 
table, having unpacked her little desk, 
and placed it, in a business-like way, 
opposite the prebendary’s big one, about 
to begin a pile of correspondence. She 
wanted her father to remind her of 
the address of one of his old Liverpool 
friends, whose daughters were eager 
to be her bridesmaids. Dowdeswell 
told her, and then, taking the news- 
paper handed him by the prebendary, 
who was also writing letters, went and 
stood at the window, looking out at 
the two, in whose conversation he was 
feeling so painful an interest. 


To be continued. 
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DAPHNE. 


SHE stood upon the hill, and sigh’d 
(A lovely child, untouch’d by care); 

‘“‘T cannot bear my life,” she cried ; 
“My life is very hard to bear! 


‘The level moors around me lie, 
The heather blooms—it always did ; 
Why are the moors so level ? why 
Are they not by magnolias hid? 


‘‘O for a sorrow or a sin! 
A touch of Nature’s real force! 
O for a martyr’s crown to win, 
Or for a criminal’s remorse ! ” 


A rosy hue illumin’d skies 
That blush’d beneath a sunset kiss : 
She look’d with discontented eyes, 
And cried, “How beautiful it is! 


“Why are the foolish heavens bright 

en suns arise and suns depart? 

O heart of mine, why art thou light ? 
Will nothing ever break my heart?” 


She stamp’d her foot upon the ground— 
A daisy died beneath the tread— 

Then with her angry forehead frown’d 
At the calm heaven o’er her head. 


‘‘The lightning’s flash, the thunder’s crash— 
Such things may be, for they have been— 
I want a hurricane to dash 
And crush the stupid, senseless scene!” 


She tossed her arms into the air, 
And Youth, in her undaunted grace, 
Shone forth as innocently fair 
As in a little baby’s face. 
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A shadow flitted o’er the grass— 

(No shadow falls without a cause)— 
As carelessly she saw it pass, 

As carelessly she sees it pause. 


Why comes he still at evening’s close, 
When solitude is most endear’d— 
This fair-hair’d man, with Saxon nose, 

Blue, cheerful eyes and ruddy beard ? 


She stands aloof—in beauty’s pow’r, 
Fresh as a rose, as lily pure; 

She is the sweetest little flow’r 
That ever glorified a moor. 


Love unpossess’d is still most dear, 
Ere use has put it to the proof, 

And manly hearts draw very near, 
When lovely maidens stand aloof. 


He spake: “TI leave to-morrow morn, 
Only to say good-bye I come.” 

She answer’d with a sort of scorn, 
‘‘Men go away—girls sit at home.”’ 


He scann’d her with his cheerful glance ; 
Her maiden charms are quite complete ; 
A little breeze began to dance 
Amid the grasses at his feet. 


A little ruffle cross’d his brow 
(While idly waved the feather’d fern) ; 
He said, “ Altho’ I leave you now, 
Some day, perhaps, I may return.” 


Her dainty foot disturb’d the grass— 
“If J had wings—if J were free— 
Alas! you are a man. Alas! 
I only am a girl,” said she. 


The rosy sunset softly lit 

Her shining eyes and smiling lips ; 
She look’d so beautiful in it, 

She almost did its light eclipse. 


Laden with honey from the moor, 
The heather-bee flew slowly o’er— 

As sweet, as heavy, as secure 1 
He felt the burthen that he bore. 


And so he spake: ‘“‘We need not part 
If thy dear will should will it so. 

Thy image reigns within my heart, 
Or if I come, or if I go.” 
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The maiden blush’d. With startled eye 
She listen’d. Will she e’er forget 

The tender light that woo’d the sky? 
The glow of sunshine ere it set? 


By Israel the offering 

Of firstborns meant their very best; 
And ah, the first of everything 

Zs dearer far than all the rest. 


The first steps that her baby’s feet 
Take toddling to a mother’s knee, 

First cheers triumphant heroes meet, 
The sailor’s first return from sea; 


The first review that praised a book 
(Dear praises, met with eager faith !) ; 

Of love, the first sweet tone or look 
Are things remember’d until death. 


Daphne may leave or take his heart, 
But ’tis his hand, and his alone, 

First touch’d the string that will impart 
Its sweetest music to her own. 


He said, “Two lives like thine and mine 
May with a bright contentment meet. 

Let sorrows, cloud, or pleasures shine, 
The path is trod by willing feet. 


‘A little home in Kensington, 
A little wife the mistress there, 
A little purse to carry on 
Household expense with modest care. 


‘A little brougham, when days are clear, 
A little page, to play his part— 

One only thing not little, dear— 
The love within each loyal heart!” 


As he advanced, her hand to seize, 
She raised it with a soft command, 

And, stepping backwards, murmur’d, “ Please— 
Oh, do not touch my little hand!” 


With delicate, caressing grace 
Her little hand she stroked and kiss’d, 
While he look’d keenly in her face, 
Seeking for something that he miss’d. 


‘You do not like me?” ‘ No,” she said; 
‘‘Or not in such a way as this.”’ 

And nodded up and down her head, 
To mark a stronger emphasis. 





Daphne. 


With careless ease and gesture frank 
She turns to him; he never stirs; 

But, as their glances meet, his sank 
At the unclouded light in hers. 


She spoke in a delicious voice, 
Like woodland bird untrain’d by art; 
The music made his heart rejoice, 
Altho’ the meaning vex’d his heart. 


“T have not any fancy for 

The dull delight of things like these; 
I mean to wed a brigand, or 

A bishop among savages.” 


‘*You are a child!” ‘Ah, no,” she cried ; 
“T am a woman, as you see; 

But life must be as far and wide 
In action, as in time, for me. 


‘I’m seventeen! Life stretches on. 
What should I do, from youth to age, 
With little homes in Kensington, 
A little brougham, a little page? 


“I, who would watch in brigand’s cave 
With rapture for his footsteps’ sound, 

Or with my bishop, dare the wave, 
While poison’d arrows flutter round!” 


Her radiant face has sought the skies, 
As if the skies inspired her thought ; 
In the wild beauty of her eyes 
A spirit shines by man uncaught. 


And then she laugh’d and turn’d to him, 
Crying, with eyes that gleam’d and shone, 
**Does not that little house look dim? 
That little house at Kensington?” 


His heart beat with a faster stir 
Than e’er in court its pulses drew, 
When he, the well-known barrister, 
Rescued the man whose guilt he knew. 


‘You are a child,” he said; “alas! 
I cannot win you. Yet, unwon, 

When years have pass’d, as years will pass, 
May you not prize what now you shun? 


“There are no brigands.” Angrily 

She cried, ‘There are—you know there are— 
In Corsica and Italy, 

In Spain, Dalmatia, and Navarre!”’ 
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Daphne. 


Her wistful glances sought his face ; 
She seem’d to battle with his will, 
And almost pleaded for the grace 
Of letting there be brigands still! 


He yielded brigands. ‘“ Well—perhaps— 
There may be some; but, in this age, 

They are not what they seem, in caps 
And feathers, on the gaudy stage. 


“And as for bishops——” With reproof 
She stopp’d him sharply. ‘“ Have a care! 
"Neath Westminster’s enchanted roof, 
’Mid cluster’d shafts and pillars fair, 





‘‘'Where painted sunbeams glow and fade, 
And music thunders as it list, 

I saw two living bishops made, 
And so I know that they exist ! 


‘And one went sailing o’er the seas, 
To seek that clime of ice and snow, 
Where even tears of mine would freeze 

If I permitted them to flow. 


‘And one a lovely island sought, 
Where cannibals, with eager feet ’’— 

She glow’d triumphant at the thought— 
‘Welcome the man they hope to eat! 


‘‘And one went south and one went north— 
I longed with either to have gone— 

Would not such life be ten times worth 
The little life at Kensington?” 


He quail’d her fiery glance beneath ; 

She laugh’d—he sigh’d. ‘These men,” he said; 
‘‘These holy men, defying death, 

Go forth alone—they do not wed.” 


‘‘Who wants them to?” she sharply cried ; 
‘‘Who dares a single life condemn? 

Marriage is small, the world is wide— 
Why should I want to marry them? 


‘‘Brigands and bishops, both unknown— 
Is life less absolute and true? 

It, only It, is all my own— 
Why should I give it up to you? 


“Let those enjoy a mild estate 

Whose cheeks are pale, whose hearts are faint; 
For Me, I will be something great— 

Either a Sinner or a Saint!” 


Daphie. 


He started back, abash’d and vex’d, 
She stood erect, serenely bright, 

Her childlike glances unperplex’d 
By aught that could profane their light. 


“‘You know not what you mean.” ‘I do!” 
‘‘You touch torpedoes in your play ; 

You'll change your mind.” ‘ What’s that to you? 
Of course I'll change it every day. 


“But one thing I will never change, 
Through all the change that years reveal— 

The wish for something Great and Strange, 
The wish to Suffer and to Feel!” 


The crimson ball, severely round, 
That might have been a miracle, 

Sank swiftly down beneath the ground, 
And left a twilight on the hill. 
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